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CHAPTER I. 

JUign ilf Jamn 1. 

Ths ^rown of Kngland pasaed from th« famil 
Tador to that of Stuart with the ntmoat tranquil 
In Jameses journey from Edinbursh to London 
16031 ''^^^ flocked around him, allured bj the ii 
^-» est of curiosity ; and fie was so well pie 
with the flow of atTectioa which appeared in his 
subjects, that in six weeKs after his entrance intc 
kinsdom, he conferred the honour of knighthoo 
no fewer than two hundred ai^d thirty-seven pers 
besides raising several from inferior to higher di 
ties ; and among the rest the Scottish courtiera i 
thought to be especially favoured. 

It must be confessed, however, that James lei 
most all the chief offices in the hands of Elizab< 
ministers, and intrasted the conduct of political 
cerna to his English subjects. Among these, C 
was successively created lord Effingdon, visci 
Craoboarne, and earl of Salisbury, and regarded 
prime minister and chief counsellor. A secret 
respondence into which he had entered with Jai 
during the latter years of Elizabeth's reign^ laid 
foundation of Cecums credit : and while all his foi 
associates, sir Walter Raleigh, lord Grey, and 
Cobham, were discountenanced on account of 1 
animositjT against Essex, this minister was contii 

i in his employment, and treated wifli the greatest 

' fideace and regard. 

Amidst the great tranquillity, both foreign anc 
mettic, which tti« nation ei^oTed, nothing cottl< 
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more anezpected than the discovery of a coiuipiracy 
to sabvert the goyemment, and to place on the throne 
Arabella Stnart, a n^ar relation of the kind's, and 
equally descended from Henry the Seventh. Sir Wal- 
ter Raleigby one ofthe principals in the plot, eontrary 
to all laws and eqnity, was found guilty by a jury ; but 
he was reprieve ^ not pardoned 3 and ne remained in 
confinement lor many years. 

The religious disputes between the church and the 
puritans, whidi had been continually increasing ever 
since Ate reformation, induced the king to call a pon- 
ference at Hampton-court, on pretence of finding ex- 
16041 6f ^^°^ which might reconcile both parties. 
-■ The disposition of James, however, had re- 
ceived a strong bias s^ainst the puritanical clergy in 
Scotland; and he showed the greatest propensity to 
the established church, and frequently inculcated as a 
maxim, no bishop, no kino. 

The severe, though popular government of Eliza- 
beth, had conEned the rising spirit of liberty within 
veiy narrow bounds : -but when a new and foreign fafli- 
ily succeeded to the throne, aAd a prince less dreaded 
and less beloved, principles of a more independent 
nature appeared in the nation. The kin^, however, 
told the parliament, "that. all their privileges were 
derived from his grant, and hoped they would not tura 
them against him ^* James of his own accord annul- 
led all the numerous patents for monopolies ; but the 
exclusive companies still remained, and almost all the 
commerce of England centered in London, the trade 
of which was confined to about two hundred citizens. 

One of the most memorable events recorded m his- 
tonr is the '* Gunpowder Plot.'' The Roman catholica 
had expected great favour from James ; and they were 
surprised and enraged to find that, on all occasions, 
he expresed his intention of strictly executing the 
laws against them. Catesby, a gentleman of an an- 
cient mmily, first thought of a most extraordinary 
method of revenge, which was to destroy at one blow, 
the king, the royal family, the lords, and the com-« 
mens, by running a mine below the hall in which the 
parliament assembled, and choosing the very moment 
m which the king harangued both houses. This dia- 
bolical scheme be povmunicated to Percy, a descend* 
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■nt of theilliutrioafl house of Nortfaarabeiltiid, who 
was chinned with the project; and they agreed cau- 
tiooely to enlist some other conspirators, and sent 
over to Flanders in quest of one Guy Fawkes, an offi- 
cer in the Spanish senrice, with whose seal and cour- 
age they were well acquainted. 

The conspirators bound themselves by oatii of se- 
crecy, which they confirmed by receiving the sacra- 
ment together; and they hired a house in the name of 
Percy, adjoining that in which the parliament assem- 
bled. Finding that a vault under the house of lords 
was to let, they seized the opportunity of renting it, 
16051 ^^ deposited in it thirt^f-siz barrels of powder 

'J which they covered with i'aggota ana billet 
wood. The doors of the cellar were then thrown 
boldly open, as if it-contained nothing dangerous, and, 
confident of success, the conspirators now planned the 
remaining part of their project. 

The king, the queen, and prince Henry, were all 
expected to be present at the opening of the parlia- 
ment ; but as the duke, by reason of his tender age, 
wonla necessarily be absent, it was resolved to assas- 
sinate him. The princess Elizabeth, a child likewise, 
was keot at lord Harrington's house in Warwickshire ; 
and it was determined to seize that princess and pro- 
claim her queen. 

Though more than twenty persons were engaged in 
this conspiracy, the dreadful secret had been sacredly 
kept nearly a ^ear and a half. - No remorse, no pity, 
no fear of punishmenf, or- hope of reward, had induced 
any conspirator either to abandon the enterprise, or 
discover the plot. A few days, however, before the 
meetinff of parliament, lord Monteaele, a catholic, and 
son to ford Morley, received the fblfowing letter, from 
an unknown hand.* 

" My lord, out of thft love I bear to some of your 
friends, I have a care of your preservation. There- 

A ■ , , ■ . ■ 

* There !■ stroog reason to believe that this letter waa sent 
by Mary, eldest daughter of lord Morley, sister to lord Mont* 
eagle, and wife of Thomas AbiDgton, esq, of Henslip, in the 
county of Worcester. AfTection for her brother prompted tho 
warning, while love for her husband, who was privy to the 
conspiracy, suggested such means as were best calculated t« 
lirevoat his detection. ' 
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t9n I wook^adnie y«a, as yoa tender jonr life, lode- 
-vise lome excuse to shift off your ettendance in Hua 
^{Moiiaaent. For God «iid maa have concurred to 
^ puaisli the vickedneaB of thta time. And think not 
nightly of this adTertiaenent j but retire yourself into 
your country, vhere you may expect the event in safe- 
ty. For tiiough there be no appearaoce of any stir, 
yet I say, they wiU receive a terrible blow this parlia- 
ment, and yet they shall not see who hurts them. 
This counsel is not to be contemned, because it may 
do you good, and can do you no harm : for the danger 
is past as soon as you have burned the letter. And I 
hope God will give you the grace to make good use of 
it, unto whose holy protection I commend you.'' 

Monteagle, as well aa Salisbury, to whom be com- 
municated it, considered the letter as a foolish at- 
tempt to frighten ; but, from the serious and earnest 
manner in which it was written, James conjectured 
that it implied something dangerous and important ; 
and th4 enigmatical but strong expressions used in the 
epistle, seemed to denote some contrivance by gun 
powder.* In consequence, it was determined to in 
apect all the vaulto under the house of parliament ; 
but the search was purposely delayed till the day be- 
fore the meeting of parliament. This care belonged 
to the earl of Suffolk, lord chamberlain, who remark- 
ed the ^reat piles of wood and faggots in the vault un- 
der the upper house j and he observed Fawkes in a 
comer, who passed himself as Percy's servant. About 
midnight, sir Thomas Knevet, with proper attend- 
ants, entered the vanity and after seising Fawkes, he 
removed the ^gots, and discovered the powder. 
The matches and otner preparations for setting the 
whole on fire, were found in the pockets of Fawkes, 
who, seeing it useless to dissemble, boldly expressed 
his regret that he had lost the opportunity of firing the 
powder at once, and of sweetening his own death by 
that of his enemies. Before the eouncil he displayed 
the same intrtpidity, and refuaed to discover nis ac- 
Aompliees j but beins confined in the Tower, and left 
to reflect on his guilt and danger, his courage failed 
in a few djBiys, and be made a full ^scovery of the 

* James miglit probably be Ud to this conolusion fkom 
the i^ataitrophe of his fttfaor. Mavor 
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conspiratois, who nevor exceeded the nombet of elgh* 
ty. They iaJil suffered death by one way or other; 
and horrible as the crime was, the bigoted catholics 
regarded some of them as martyrs. 

At this time, James seems to have possessed , the 
affections of his English subjects and of the parlia- 
ment His learnins, which was not despicable, obtained 
him the name of toe second Solomon. All his efforts, 
however, for an nnion between England and Scotland 
proved ineffectual, on account of the national antipa- 
thy by which the English parliament was governed*) 
and he could procure only an abolition of the hostile 
laws which had been formerly enacted «between the 
* two kingdoms. 

The house of commons began now to feel them- 
•selves of such importance, that on the motion of sir 
Edwin Sandys, they entered for the first time, an order 
for the regular keeping of their journals. 

In the KillowiDg session, the lord-treasurer Dorttet 
16101 ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ king's necessities, but the com- 
^ mons refused to relieve them ^ and James re- 
ceived the mortificatipn of discovering in vain, all his 
wants, and of asking the aid of his subjects, who 
seemed determined to diminish the power of the 
crown. Inheriting all the high notions of regal gov- 
ernment that had marked the reigns of Henry and 
Elizabeth, James was continually employed in endeav- 
ouring to preserve the prerogatives which former sov- 
ereigns had ei^oyed, but which a more enliriitened 
age and a less obsequious parliament deemed abso- 
lutely necessary to circumscribe. In his first pariia- 
ment, which sat nearly seven years, frequent attacks 
were made on the roval prerogative ; and the king dis- 
played all his exaltea notions of monarchy and the au- 
thority of princess but the principles which these 
popular attempts developed, and which opposition 
served only to increase, at last overturned the throne, 
and plunged the nation in confusion. 

In promoting the civilisation of Ireland, James pro- 
ceeded on a regular and well-concerted plan 3 ana he 
found it necessary to abolish the ancient custom^y 
which supplied the place of laws. By the Brehen cus- 
tom, every crime, however enormous, was punished 
by a pecuniary fine. This, rate was called eric. Whan 
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the English had formed the design oP sending a alier 
iff into Fermanagh, Magaire, a chief of that district, 
replied, " Your sheriff shall be welcome to me ; but 
let me' know beforehand his eric, or the' price of his 
head, that if my peoj^le cat it off, I may levy the mon- 
ey on the county.'' Small offences were subject to no 
penUty : and in this horrible state of society, the ef- 
forts of James to produce amelioration were highly 
deserving of praise. In the room of savase instita- 
tions, he substituted English laws : took the natives 
under his protection, and declared them free citizens \ 
and governed the kingdom by a regular administra|ion, 
military as well as civil. 

, Tbisyear the sudden death of Henry, prince of Wales, 
Sn the eighteenth year of his age, diffused a general 
grief throughout th^ nation. Neither his high birth 
nor bis youth had seduced him jnto any irregularities 3 
16121 ^i^^i^^^^ ^^^ ambition were his sole delight 5 
^ and his inclinations as well as exercises were 
ynariiaj. The French ambassador, taking leave of 
him, and askinc his commands for France, found him 
employed in the exercise of the pike ; ** Tell your 
king," said he, '' in what occupation yon left me en- 
gaged.'' He had conceived gteat- affection and esteem 
for sir Walter Raleigh, who was prisoner in the Tow- 
er. '' Surejy/' observed he, " no king but my father 
fvould keep such a bird in a cage." 

The marriage of the princess Elizabeth with Fred- 
eric; elector palatine, served to dissifpate the grief 
which arose fro» that melancholy event 3 but this mar- 
riage,4hough happy to the nation in its remote and ulti- 
mate conse(|uences, was unfortunate both to the king 
and his son-in-iaw. The elector, trustinff to so great 
|in aiiiance, engaged in enterprises beyond nis strength ; 
And the king, not being able to support him in his pre- 
tensions, lost entirely, towards the end of his life, the 
Section and esteem of his own subjects. 
. The histoid of this reign is more preperly a history 
of the court than of the nation. About the end of the 
^ear 1609, Robert Carre, a yoath of twenty years of 
age, and of a good family in Scotland, arrived in Lon-~ 
don, and was introduced to the English court. The 
isbarms of his person and the eleganpe of his manners 
toon won thu affections of James, who succjessively 
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kniglhted him, created him viicoimt Roohetter, and 
gave him the carter. la sir Thomas Overbury, thia 
minion met wiUi a judicious and sincere counsellor; 
and 80 long as he was governed by his friendly coun- 
sels, he enioyed the hiffhest favour of his sovereigQ, 
without bemg hated by me people. Intoxicated, how- 
ever, by his good fortune, Rochester found means to 
seduce the anections of the young oounless of Essex, 
daughter of the earl of Suffolk, though she rejected 
the embraces of her iHlsband ; and in spite of the re- 
monstrances of Overbury, a divorce waa procured, and 
a marriage sn^mnized between the two adulterers. 
On this occasion, the king so far forgot the dignity of 
his character, and his friendship to the family of Eh- 
sex, that, lest the lady should lose anv rank by her 
new marriage, he created his minion earl of Somerset. 

The countess, however, was not satisfied till she 
could satiate her revenge on Overbury, who had been 
committed to the Tower, at the instance of Somerset, 
for disobeying an order of the king. She engaged her 
husband, as well as her uncle, the earl of Northamp- 
ton, in the atrocious design of destroying him secret- 
jy by poison. Fruitless attempts were- reiterated by 
weak doses ; but at last they gave him one so sudden 
and violenft, that the s)rmptoms were apparent to every 
one who approached him ; and though a strong suspi- 
cion prevailed in the public, the full proof of the 
crime was not brought to light for some yearp after. 

The fatal catastrophe of sir Thomas Overbury in- 
creased or begat a suspicion that the prince of Wales 
had been carried off by poison, siven him by Somer- 
set 3 and the king was not spared amidst the just im- 
putations thrown on his favourite. 

A new parliament wob again summoned, after every 
expedient had been tried to relieve the kine's necessi- 
ties, even to the sale of baronetages and peerages 5 
16141 ^^^ ^^^^ assembly, instead of entering on the 
Aoi4j ))ug(QQg, of supply, as urged by the king, began 
with disputing his majesty's power of levjrmg new 
customs and impositioas, b^ the mere authority of hia 
prerogative. Tne king, with great indignation, dis- 
solved the parliament, without obtaining the smallety^ 
supply to his necessities ; and he imprisoned some of 
tb# mcfmbers, who had been mort forward in their op- 
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posittoB to hU measnrefl ; and though, he ▼alued him- 
•elf highly on his kioig-craft, he openly at his tat>le in- 
calcated Uiose monarchical principles which he had so 
strongly imibibed. Among other company, there sat at 
table two bishops, Neile and Andrews. The king pub- 
licly proposed (he qnettion, whether he might not 
take his subjects' money when he needed it, without 
all this formality of parliament ? The obsequious 
Neile replied, ** God forbid you should not 3 for you- 
are the breath of our nostrils.'' Andrews declined 
answering ; but when the king urged him, he pleasant- 
ly observed, " I think your majesty may lawfully take 
Jny brother Neile *b money, for he offers if 

The favourite had hitherto escaped the in^uinr of 
justice 3 but conscious of the murder of his friend, he 
became sullen and sileiit } and the king began to es- 
tran^ himself from a man who no longer contributed 
to his amusement. The enemies of Somerset seized 
the opportunity of throwing a new minion in the king's 
. way, in the persog of George Villiers, a youth of one 
and twenty, who was immediately rinsed to the office 
of cup-bearer. In the mean time, Somerset's guilt in 
the murder of sir Thomas Overbury was fully discov- 
ered;, and James, alarmed and astonished at such 
enormous guilt in a man whom he bad so highly hon- 
oured, recommended a most rigorous scrutiny. All 
the accomplice^ received the punishment of death ; 
but the king bestowed a pardon on the principals, 
Somerset and the countess: and after some years im- 
prisonment, he restored them to their liberty, and they 
languished out their old age in infamy and obscurity. 

The fall of Somerset opened the way for Villiers, 
. who, in the space of a few years, by rapid advances, 
was at last created duke of Buckingham, knight of tho 
garter, master of the horse,, and lord high-admiral of 
£ngland, with other honourable appointments. His 
mother obtained the title of countess of Buckingham ; 
' his brother was created -viscount Purbec ; and a nu- 
merous train of needy relations were all invested with \ 
credit and authority. 

Sir Walter Raleigh bad been imprisoned for thir* 
teen years ; and men liad leisure to reflect on the , 
hardsjfiip and injustice of his sentence. The^ pitied j 
^ kifl actiTe and enterprisiim spirit, which Unguiahed in 
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the rigonn of confinement; and thoy adntred his ex- 
tensive genius, no less than his unbroken mftsnanimi- 
ty. To increase these favourable dispositions, on 
IfilSI ^^^^^ ^^ ^^^^^ ^® hopes of recoTerinff his lib- 
*"* J ertjj Raleigh spread tKe report of a rich- sold 
mine, which he had discovered in Guiana. The king 

Sive little credit to the tale, but released him fronL 
e Tower, without pardoning him, and suffered him 
to try the adventure. 

Raleigh had declared that tiie Spaniards had plant- 
ed no colonies on that part of the coast where this 
mine lay ; but it had happened, that, in a space of 
twenty-three years which had elapsed since he had last 
visited that region, they bad formed a settlemenfton 
the river Oronooko, and built a town called St. Tho- 
mas. To this place Raleigh directly bent his course, 
and sent a detachment under the commabd of his son, 
and of captain Kemys, an officer entirely devoted to 
him. The Spaniards, who had expected this invasion, 
fired on the Lnglish ftt their landing, were repulsec^, 
and pursued into the town. Young Raleish received 
a shot, of which be immediately expired j but the 
town was carried, and afterwards reduced to ashes. - 
KemvB, who owned that he was within two hours' 
march of tiie mine, returned to Raleigh with the mel- 
ancholy news of his son's death } and, despairing'of 
the success of the enterprise, he retired to his cdbin, 
and put an end to his life 

The oth)Br adventurers now concluded, that they 
were deceived by Raleigh: and thinking it safest to 
return immediately to England, they carried him with 
them. The privy-council pronounced that Raleigh 
had abused the king's coiifiaence ^ and the court of 
Spain raisittff loud eomplainU against him, the king 
made use of that power which be had purposely re- 
served in his own hands, and signed the warrant for 
his execution upon his former sentence. 

Raleigh, findug his fste inevitable, collected all his 
eouraffe and resolution. As he felt the edge of &e 
axe with which he was to be beheaded, ** 'Tis a sharp 
remedy," he said, ** but a sure one for all ills." His 
harangue to the people was calm and eloquent ; and, 
with ue utmost indiffirenoe, he laid his head ob the 
bloehi and roceived the fatal blew. 
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Tha eiecntion of thif sentence, which was at first 
hard, and which had been so long saspended, gave 
general dissatisfactioa ; and' it was rendered still more 
invidioasand unpopular by the intimate connexions 
entered into with Spain. Godemar, the Spanish am- 
bas^ador, in order to withdraw the attention of James 
from German]^, had offered the second daup[hter of 
Spain in inari'iage to prince Charles, with an immense 
fortune.^ The bait took ; and though the states of Bo- 
hemia, inspired with the love of civil and religious lib* 
erty, had taken up arms against the emperor Ferdi- 
nand, and tendered their crown to Frederic, elector 
palatine, probably on account of his connexion with 
England, James refused to lend any assistance to his 
son-in-law, and Frederic, , being defeated in the great 
and decisive battle of Pra^e, was driven from the pal- 
atinate, and fled with his family into Holland. 

High were now the murmu>s and complaints apaiast 
the inactive disposition of the king, who flattered him* 
16201 ^^^^! ^ ^^ after he had formed an intimate con- 

/ ^ nexion with the Spanish monarch, by means of 
his son's marriage, the restitution of the palatinate 
misht be procured, from motives of friendship alone. 

At this time the great seal was in the hands of Fran- 
cis Bacon, lord Verulam, a man universally admired 
for the sublimity of his genius ; but his want of econ- 
omy, and his indulgence to servants, involved him in 
necessities } and he received bribes which rendered 
him obnoxious to censure. Being impeached by the 
commons, the peers sentenced him to pay a fine of 
forty thousand pounds, to^be imprisoned in the Tower 
during the king's pleasure, and to be for ever incapa- 
ble of holding any office, place, or employment. Ba- 
con, however, was soon released from prison, the fine 
was remitted, and, in consideration of his gfeat mer- 
it, a pension of eighteen hundred pounds a-year waa 
conferred upon him j and his literary productions have 
made his guilt or weakness be forgotten or overlook- 
ed by posterity. 

In the mean time, the commops entreated his ma* 
iesty, that he would immediately undertake the de • 
fence of the palatinate ; that he would turn his arms 
a^nst Spain 3 and that he would enter into negotia- 
tions for a marriage with his son only with a prptes* 
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tant princees. This seeming invasion of his preroga 
tive nighlv incensed James, who, in a letter to the 
speaker, sharply rebuked the house for debating on 
matters far abore their capacity, and forbade them to 
meddle with any subject that regarded his govern- 
ment. This letter inflamed the commons, who, after 
another inefijectaal remonstrance, framed a protesta- 
tion, in which they repeated all tneir claims for free- 
dom of speech, and an unbounded authority to inter- 
pose with their advice and counsel. They asserted 
that the liberties, franchises, privileges, and jurisdic- 
tions of parliament^ are the ancient and undoubted 
birthright of the subjects of England, This protesta- 
tion the king himself tore from the journals 3 and, af- 
ter committing some of the leading nwmbers of the 
house to the Tower, he finally dissolved th<e parliao 
ment. These struggles,, between prerogative on the 
«ne hand, and privuese on the other, terminated only 
with the overthrow of the monarchy, under the unfor- 
tunate Charles the'.First. 

In vain did James, by reiterated pToclamations, for- 
bid the discussing of state affairs. Such proclama- 
tions, as might naturally be expected, served rather to 
16221 ^°^*'"® ^^^ curiosity of the pubKc. The ef- 
■• forts of Frederic for the recovery of his domin- 
ions were vigorous, but ineffectual; and James now 
persuaded his son-in-law to disarm, and to trust'to his 
negotiations. To show, however, the estimation in 
which James's negotiations were held abroad, in a 
farce acted at Brussels, a courier announced that 
the palatinate would soon be wrested from Austria, as 
succours from all quarters were hastening to the re- 
lief of the despoiled elector : the king of Denmark, 
he said, had agreed to contribute to his assistance one 
hundred thousand pickled herrings : the Dutch, one 
hundred thousand butter boxes ; and the king of Eng- 
land, one hundred thousand ambassadors. On other 
occasions, James was depicted with a scabt^atd, but 
without a sword ; or with a sword, which no one could 
draw, though several were pulling at it. . 

In order to remove all obstacles to the match be- 
tween the infanta of Spain and prince Charles, James 
despatched the earl of Bristol to Philip IV. ; all mat- 
ten wei8 odjnstedy and the dispensation from Rome 
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onlj was wanting, when this flattering prospect was 
blasted by the temerity of Buckingham. 

A comnfiss. between this favourite and tlie prince 
of Wales had taken place; and Buckingham, jjesiroua 
of an opportunity which might connect him witU 
Charles, and also envious of the great credit acquired 
by Bristol, proposed a journey of courtship to Madrid. 
The young and ardent mind of th^ prince eagerly em- 
braced the scheme ; and the king was prevailed on to 
grant his consent to the undertaking, though not with- 
out much reluctance and apprehension of the results 

The prince and Buckingham, with their attendants, 
passed disguised and undiscovered throueh France ; 
and they even Tentured into a court-bsdl at Paris, 
where Charles saw the princess Henrietta^ whom he 
afterwards espoused^ and who was at that time in the 
bloom of youth and beauty. In eleven days after 
their departure from London they arrived at Madrid, 
and, surprised every one bv a step so unusual among 
great princes. The Spanish monarch treated Charles 
with tne utmost respect and the most flattering atten- 
tions ; but the infanta was onlyshown to her lover in 
public, the established eti<^uette not allowing any far- 
ther intercourse till the arrival of a dispensatioi^ from 
Romo. The king of England, as well as the prince, 
became impatient; and the latter having taken bis 
leave, embsurked on board an English fleet, and return- 
ed to En^and. Charles had endeared himself to the 
whole Spanish nation, by whom he was beloved and 
esteemed ; while Buckingham, by his indecent free- 
doms and nis dissolute pleasures, had rendered him- 
self universally despised and hated. Throu^ the in* 
trigues of Buckingham, who dreaded the influence of 
the Spaniards in England after the arrival of ihe in- 
fanta, the match was broken ofi*; and James was in- 
duced to abandon a project which, during many years, 
had been the object of bis wishes, and which bad been 
brought near to a happy conclusion. 

The kin^, having thus involuntarily broken with 

16241 SpA^°y ^ss obliged to summon a parliament, in 

1 order to procure the faecessary sup^ies ; and in 

that assembly, Buckingham threw all ttie blame on 

'^ 'irt of Spain, which be accused of artifice and 

riiy. The parliament advised the king to break 
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•ff both treaties with Sfjain, as well that which re- 
garded the marriage, as that for the restitution of ^e 
palafiinate. The supply, however, was voted with 
parnmeny $ and to it were annezed conditions, which 
trenched on the prerogative, bat which at last pro- 
duced legitimAfr liberty. 

After tho rtiptore with Spain, a treaty of marriage 
between the prince of Wales and Henrietta of France 
was 8p«e^y concluded ; but military enterprises were 
extremely disagreeable to James, whose disposition 
\89St ^Boapacitated him for war. The English nation, 
J however, were bent on the recoveiy of the pal- 
atinate ; and an array of twelve thousand foot and two 
hnadred horse, under the command of count Mans- 
feldt, were embarked at Dover ; but so ill had this 
expedition been concerted, that half of the troops 
died on board by a pestilential disorder, before they 
were permitted to land, and the other half, weakened 
by sickness, appef^d insufficient to march into the 
palatinate. 

James, who had xealously cultivated the arts of 
peace, did not long survive th6 commencement of 
nostilities. He was seized with a tertian affue, and 
finding himself gradually becoming weaker, he sent 
for the prince, ni^ora he exhorted to bear a tender re- 
gsffd for his wife, but to preserve a constancy in reli- 
gion, to protect tne church of England, and to extend 
his care to the unhappy family of the palatine. With 
decency and fortitude he prepared himself for his end | 
and he died in the fifty-mn^ year of his age, after' a 
reign over England of twenty -two years and some 
days. 

In the annals of nations, U would be difficult to find 
a reign less illustrious, >et more unspotted and un- 
blemished than that of James. No prince so little 
enterprising and so inoffensive, was ever so much ex- 
posed to the opposite extremes of calumny and praise j 
and his character has been much disputed even in the 
present time. It must be owned, however, that he 
possessed many virtnes, though siarccly one of them 
was free from the contagion of the neighbouring vice. 
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Was only maintaininff his own anthorityy he may pei^ 
haps be suspected of having somewhat encroachea 6n. 
the liberties of the people. His intentions were jas^ 
but more adapted to the condact of priTate life, than 
to the government of kingdoms. 

He was married to Anne of Denmark, who died in 
1619, eminent neither for her vices nor her virtues ; 
and he left only one son, Charles, then in the twenty* 
fiflh year of bis age; and one daughter, Elizabeth, 
married to the electoi^ palatine. - 

At this period high pride of family prevailed y and 
great riches acquired by. commerce, were rare. CiTil 
honours, which' now hold the first place, were then 
subordinate to the military ; and the young gentry and 
nobility, were fond of distinguishing themselves by 
arms. The countiy life, which still prevails iii Eng* 
land to a certain degree, was just beginning to give 
way to a fondness for the seducements of Uie city ^ 
and James discouraged as much as possible this alter- 
ation of manners. " He was wont to be very earnest," 
^ord Bacon tells us, ** with the country gentlemen to 
^ from London to their country seats 3 and some- 
times he would say to them. Gentlemen, at ^ondon 
YOU are like ships in a sea, which show like nothing } 
but in your count|w villages, you are like ships in a 
river, which look like great things.^' > 

The amount of the king's revenue in this reign was 
about four hundred and fifly thousand pounds ; and his 
ordinaxy disbursements are said to have exceeded this 
sum thirty-six thousand pounds. 



CHAPTER n. 

The reign </ CharUe L 

No sooner had Charles assumed the reins of gOT- 

I6S51 d^^6°^-^<Ln he issued writs for summoninff a 

•• new parliament, which, after the arrival of tiie 

princess Henrietta, whom he had espoused by proxy, 

assembled at Westminster. :The young prince addres- , 

' "^hem in the language of simplicity and cordiality ; 

the commons, though aware of the expenses or 
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' goTemment, and thai the war ww undertaken Ib eoni' 
pliance with their eame«t entreaties, granted a supply 
of one hundred and twelve thousand. poonda enly. 
The puritanical party were disgusted with the court, 
on account of the restraints under which ther were 
held, and of the favour suspected to be granted to the 
catholics by the treaty of marriage. To th6 mode- 
rate supplies allowed b;^ parliament, virere tacked con- 
cesaions in favour of civil liberty ; and Charles, who 
had imbibed high ideas of monarpmcal power, and of 
the prerogative of the crown, could ill brook any en- ^ 
croacbments on his authority, or any wint of atten* 
tion to his reasonable demands. 

Though he condescended to employ entreaties with 
the parliament, in. order to obtain the necessary aid, 
the commons remained inexorable 3 and a new discov- 
ery inflamed them against the court and the duke of 
Buckingham. When James courted the alliance with 
France, he had promised to furnish Lewis with eight 
ships, which were to be employed against the Geno- 
ese, the allies of Spain ; but when the vessels by the 
orders of Charles arrived at Dieppe, a strong saspiciov 
arose that they were intended to serve a^fainst the Ho* 
gonots of Rochelle. The sailon were mflamed ; and 
Fennington, their commander, declared, that he would 
rather be hanged in England for disobedience, than- 
fight against his brother protestants in France. The 
whole squadron sailed immediately to the Downs^ 
where they received new orders from Buckingham^ 
lord Admiral, to return to Dieppe ; and a report wa» 
industriously spread, that a peace had been concluded 
between the French king and the Hngonots. When 
they arrived at Dieppe, they found themselves deceive 
ed, and win returned to England, notwithstanding 
the magnificent offers of the French. 

On this occasion .the commons renewed their com- 
plaints against Uie growth bf popery^ and Charlee 
gave a gracious and compliant answer to their remon* 
Etrances f but when he found that the parliament wa# 
resolved to grant him no supply, he used the pretence 
of the plague to dissolve th^ assembly. 
' ■ To supply the want of parliamentary aids, Charles 
had recourse to the imconstituttonal and unpopular 
expedient of issuing privy-seals, for borrowing mone^ 
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of his subjects ; and, by means of the money thus pro- 
cured, he equipped a fleet of eighty vesBelSy carrying 
ten thousand men, which sailed to Cadiz under sir 
Edward Cecil, lately created viscount Wimbleton. 
The bay was full of Spanish ships of great value : but 
owing to some neglect or misconduct, and the plague 
breaking out among the seamen and soldiers, the fleet 
was obliged to return to England without efiecting 
any thing. 

Charles having failed in this enterprise, was again 
16261 ^'^^^SC^ ^® have recourse to a parliament ; and 
■* though he had nominated four popular leaders, 
to be sherins of their respective counties, send by th^t 
means had incapacitated them from being elected 
members, the ferment of opposition still continued. 
The commons, indeed, voted a supply ; but the pass- 
ing of that vote into a law was reserved till the end 
of the session ; and they annexed a condition, that 
they should be allowed to regulate and control every 
part of the government which displeased them. 
Great dissatisfaction was expressed oy Charles at 
this treatment; but his urgent necessities obliged 
him to submit. 

The duke of Buckingham, formerly obnoxious to 
the public, became every day more unpopular -, and the 
house of commons impeached him of various crimes 
and misdemeanors. While the commona were thus 
engaged, the lord-keeper, ifi the king's name express- 
ly commanded the house not to meddle with Buck- 
ingham ; and Charles threatened them that if they did 
not furnish him with supplies, he should be obliged 
to trv new counsels. Two membe-s, who had been 
employed as managers of the impeachment, were 
thrown into prison. The commons immediately de- 
clared, that tney would proceed no farther upon busi- 
ness till they had satisfaction in their privileges. 
Charles was obliged to release the imprisoned mem- 
bers ; and this attempt served only to exasperate the 
house still more. The commons were preparing are- 
monstrance against the levying of tonnage and pound- 
age without consent of parliament, when the king, 
with intemperate haste, ended the seftion ; and they 
parted in mutual ill-humour. 

The new counsels, with which Chai;les bdd menac* 
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ed the parliament, were now adopted : a commisBion 
was openly granted to compound with the catholics, 
and agree for dispensing with the penal laws enacted 
against them : from the nobility assistaiice was re^ 
quested, and from the city a loan reouired ; and the 
maritime towns, with the aid of the adjacent counties, 
were compelled to equip a certain number of ships. 
This is the first appearance in Charles's reign of ship- 
money, a mode or taxation which afterwards produced 
such violent discontents. 

Thouglr these irregular and unequal expedients 
would hare given disgust in more tranquil times^ yet 
Charles proceeded in Uiese invidious methods with 
some degree of moderation, till at last, under the 
name of a general loan, he levied a som equal to four 
subsidies. Many, however, refused these loans > and 
some were even active in encouraging others to insist 
on their common rights and privileges. Several were 
thrown into prison by warrant of the council. Of 
these, sir Thomas Darnel, sir John Corbet, sir Walter 
Earl, sir John Heveningham, and sir Edmund Hamp- 
den, had spirit enough, at their own hazard and ex- 
pense, to defend the public liberties, and^to demand 
releasement, not as a favour from the court, bat as a 
matter of right. 

The question was brought to a solemn trial before 
the court of Kind's Bench ; but though sir Randolph 
Crew, chief justice, had been displaced as unfit for 
the purposes of the court, and sir Nicholas Hy.de, es- 
teemed more obsequious^ had obtained that lifgh of- 
fice, yet the judges went no farther than to remand the 
gentlemen to prison, and to refuse the bail which was 
ofiered. The nation, indeed, was already exasperated 
to a very high degree, by a variety of real grievances 3 
and except a few courtiers and ecclesiastics, all men 
were dissatisfied with the measures of government, 
and thought that if some remedy were not speedily 
adopted, all hopes of preserving the freedom of the 
constitution might be abandoned. 

Great, however, was the surprise, when Ch&rles, 
though l>affled in every attempt against Austria^ em> 
broiled with his own subjects, and unsupplied with 
any treasure except what bo extorted by the most in* 
vidioHS and nikost dangerous measures, wantonly aft-' 
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taiCked France, the other great kingdom in hy neigh 
bourhood. This rash action is ascril^d to the cwin. 
oela of Buckingham. 

When Charles married by proxy the princess Hen- 
rietta, this minister and minion had been sent to 
France, to grace the nuptials, and conduct the new 
queen into England. The beauty of bis person^ the 
elegance of his manners, and the splendour* of bis 
equipage, occasioned general admiration. Encoir- 
aged by the smiles of the court, he carried his addres- 
ses to the queen, of Lewis ;< and, after his departure, 
he secretly returned, and visiting the queen, was dis- 
missed with a reproof which savoured more of kind- 
ness than of anger. The vigilance of Richelieu soon 
discovered this correspondence 3 and when the duke 
was making preparations for a new embassy to Paris, 
a message was sent him, that his presence would hot 
be agreeable. In a romantic ^t of passion, he swore, 
" that he would see the queen in apite of all the pow- 
er of France ;'' and from that moment, he determined 
to engage England in a war with that kingdom. . 

He first took advantage of some quarrels excited by 
the queen of England's attendants ; and he persttadecl 
Charles to dismiss ril ^er French servants, contrary 
"t^ the articlefs of the marriage -treaty. He encourag- 
ed th3 English ships of war and privateCfrs to seize 
vesveU belonging to French metchants ; and these be 
forthwith condemned as prizes, by a sentence of the 
court of admiralty ; but finding that these injuries pro- 
duced only remonstrances, or at most reprisals, on the 
part of France, he resolved to second the intrigues of 
the duke of Soubize, and to undertake a military ex- 
pedition against that kingdom. 

Soubize, and his brother, the duke of Rohan, were 
Jie leaders of the Hu|onot faction, and strongly so- 
licited the assistance of Charles. Accoidingly, a fleet 
of one hundred sail, and an anqy of seven thousand 
men, were intrustea to the command of Buckingham , 
but when the fleet appeared before Rochelle, the in- 
habitants of that city refused to admit allies of whose 
arrival they had receiyed no previous informalron, and 
Buckinghiun sailed to the isle of Rh^, where he land- 
ed his men. He finally returned to England with the 
loss of two thirds of his land forces, and with no oth- 
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w creiit than th« TulgBr.ione oi courage and pMional 
braveryt 

Great discontents, u midit be expected, prevailed 
among the English people. Their liberties were men- 
aced: illegal taxes extorted; their commerce, which 
had Deen already iajnred, was totally annihilated b^ 
the French War; the militarjr reputation of the nation 
had been tarnished by two unsuccessful and ill-con- 
ducted expeditions ; and all these calamities were as- 
cribed tq the obstinacy of Charles, in adhering to the 
counsels of Buckingham, whose s^rrices and abilities 
by no means dbserved such unlimited confidence. 

In this situation of men's minds, the king and the 
1/;Sfi1 ^*^ dreaded the assembling of a parliaibent ; 
J02WJ jjjjj jjjg money levied, or rather extorted, under 
colour of prerogative, had been very slowly procured, 
and had occasioned much ill-humour in the nation ; 
and as it appeared dangerous to renew the experi- 
ment, and a supply was absolttt»ly necessary) it was 
resolved to call a parliament. 'Wnen the qommons 
assembled, it was soon found that they were men of 
the same independent spirit with their predecessors,, 
and that the resentment for past, injuries was neither 
weakened nor forgotten. The court party did not pre- 
tend to defend the late measures, in order to procure 
money, except on the ground of necessity, to which 
the king had been reduced by the conduct of the twoi 
former parliaments ; and a vote was passed, without 
opposition, against arbitrary imprisonments and forced ' 
loans. In return for this concession, a supply of five 
subsidies was voted, with which the king declared 
himself satisfied : and even tears of affection started 
in his eve, when he was informed of this liberality. 

But the supply, though voted, was not immediately- 
passed into a law ; and the commons resolved to em- 
ploy the interval in providing some barriers to their 
rights and liberties, so lately violated. They enume- 
rated all' the encroachmints that had been made on 
their constitutional liberties, under tiie name of a '' pe- 
tition of right f and against these grievances an eter- 
Bul res^edj was to be provided. The terms in which 
this petition was ezpreased, seem to have been just 
and reasonable, yet favourable to publia freedom ; but 
Charles, thougli M had given hi« oouwot to any uw 
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for BGcuring the rights and liberties of the people, had 
not expected such inroads on the prerogative, in re- 
gard to which he was a great stickler ; and it w^ not 
without much difficulty, and many evasions, that the 
royal assent was obtained to a measure which diffused 
a eeneral joy through the nation. 

rfothin^ tended more to excuse, if not justify, the 
extreme rigour of the commons towards Charles, than 
his open encouragement and avowal of principles in- 
compatible with a limited government. One doctor 
Mainwaring had preached and printed a sermon sub- 
versive of all civil liberty 3 and the commons impeach- 
ed him for the doctrines it contained. Maiawaring 
was sentenced by the peers to be imprisoned durine 
the pleasure o^ the house, to be fined a thousand 
pounds, to be suspended for three years, and to be 
rendered incapable of holding any ecclesiastical dig- 
nity Of secular office. However, no sooner was the ses- 
sion ended, than Mainwaring was pardoned, and pro- 
moted to a living of considerable value, and some 
years after, raised to the see of St. Asaph. This ac- 
tion sufficiently showed the insincerity of Charles in 
his late concessions. . 

If, however, tlie king had been perfectly sincere in- 
sanctioning the petition of right, It was evident that 
the commons would still have been dissatisfied. They 
continued to carry their scrutiny into every part of 

fjovernm^nt J and they expressly declared, that the 
evving of tonnage and poundage without consent of 
parliament, was a palpable violation pf the ancient lib- 
■ erties of the people, and an open infringement of the 
petition of right. In order to prevent the presenting 
of this remonstrance, the king came suddenly to the 
parliament, and enddd the session by a prorogation. 

Freed from the vexation of this tissembly, Charles 
began to look towards foreign wars. A considerable 
6eet and army had beenj)repared for the relief of Ro- 
chelle, and Buckingham had gone to Portsmouth to 
hasten the sailing of the armament. Whilst at that 
P**<^e> one Felton, of an ardent and melancholy mind, 
who had served under the duke, and had retired in 
discontent from the army, inflamed with private re- 
■entment, and taught by a remonstrance or the coni- 
i to connder Backin§^am u the cftUBe of every 
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nationAl grievimce, fancied that he shoald do heaven 
acceptable service, by despatching this foe to religion 
and to bia coantry. Accordingly, as the duke in a 
narrow passa((e, was engaged in conversation with 
colonel sir Thomas Fryar, he was on a sudden, over 
sir Thomases shoulder, struck on the breast with a 
knife, which he pulled out, saying, " the villain has 
killea me,'' and with these woros breathed his last. 

No one had «een the blow, nor the person who m- 
flicted it ; but near the door was found a hat, in which 
were four or five lines of the remonstrance of the 
commons, declaring Buckingham an enemy to the 
kingdom ; and it was readily concluded that this hat be- 
longed to the assassin. In this confusion a person 
without a ^t was seen walking very composedly be- 
fore the door ; and one crying .out, ** Here is the fel- 
low who killed the duke.'* every body ran to ask, 
" which is he V^ on whicn Felton answered, ** I am 
he.'' When questioned at whose instiga^on he had 
committed the horrid deed, he replied, that no man 
living had credit enough with him, to have disposed 
him to such an action, and that believing he should 
perish in the attempt, his motivea would appear ic his 
hat. 

Charles received the melancbolv news of the death 
of his favourite with an unmovea countenance j but 
he retained, during his whole life, an affection for 
Buckingham's friends, and a prejudice against his en- 
emies. Meanwhile the distress of Rochellehad risen 
to the utmost Extremity ; and the English being una- 
ble to relieve the place, the inhabitants, pressed by 
famine, were obliged to surrender at discretion. 

Though for more than a centnry the duties of ton- 
16291 '^'^ ^^ poundage had been considered as 
^J the king's due, wiUiout the sanction, of parlia- 
ment, and had been so levied, yet Charles, now freed 
from the violent counsels of Buckingham, in the open- 
ing (^ this session, informed the commons, that he had 
not taken those duties as appertaining to his heredita- 
ry prerogative, but as a girt of bis people, and that he 
had levied tonnase and poundage out of necessity, and 
sot by any right ne assumed. This concession gave 
a temporary satisfaction ; but the commons could not 
be pledtoa : and as soon as they bad obtained one 
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Doint) tbeyimmediatelj found another to contend for 
Matters of religion now formed thfi only grievance to 
which, in their opinion, they had not applied a suffi 
cient remedy by their petition of right. The present 
hduse of commons, like all th^ preceding, in the 
present and two former reigns, was governed by the 
puritanical party; and tb^y thought that the^r could 
not better serve their cause, than oy stigmatizing and 
punishing the followers of Arminius, 'some of wnotD, 
by the indulgence of James and Charles, had attained 
the hiffhest preferments in the hierarchy. Laade, 
NeMe, Montague, and other bishops, who were the 
chief supporters of episcopacy, were also sappofied to 
be tainted with Arminianism. These men were re- 
garded by the puritans as objects of enmity and dis- 
trust, as well on account of their political as their re- 
ligious principles ; but they were protected by Charles, 
who wisely considered, that the most solid basis of his 
authority consisted in the support which he received 
Irom the hierarchy. 

Sir John Elliot framed a remonstrance against levy- 
ing tonnage and poundage without consent of parlia- 
ment ; but when the question was called for. Sir John 
Finch, the speaker, said. " that h6 had a command 
from the king to adjourn.'^ and immediately rose and 
left the chair.- The whole house was in an upr«ar; 
and the speaker was pushed back into the chair, and 
forcibly held in it, by HoUis and Valentine, till a short 
remonstrance was framed, and piissed by acclamation. 
By it, papists and Arminians were declared capital en^ 
emfes to the commonwealth ; and those who levied, 
jand even those who ^aid tojanage and poimd^e, were 
branded with the same epifnet. By the king's order, 
the mace wa« taken from the table, and thus ended 
their proceedings ; and a few days after, the parlia* 
raent vraa dissolved. Sir Miles Hobart, sir Peter Hay- 
jnan, Seldon, Coriton, Long, and Strode, were com- 
mitted to prison, on account of the last tumult in the 
bouse, which was called sedition ; and it was with 
great difficulty, and alter sevend delays, that they ob- 
tained their release. Sir John Elliot, HoUis, andVal* 
Antine, were condemned by the court of KiAg'i Bench, 
for their seditions speeches and behavioiir m parlia- 
to be^ittprisoned during the king's pleasure^ and 
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to pay heavy finetr Tbeid gloriell ip their sufferiDgs. 
nna would not condescend to petition the king, ana 
ezpreas their sorrow, though promised liberty on that 
condition ; and Elliot, bsppening to die while in cus- 
tody, was regarded as a martyr to the liberties of Eng- 
land. 

Charles, destitute of all reffular supply, was reduc- 
ed to the necessity of concluding a peace v^ith France 
and Spain. No conditions were made in favour of 
IGSOI ® palatine, except that Spain promised in ^n- 
J eral to ase its good offices for his restoration. 
The influence of these two wars on domestic affairs, 
and on the dispositions of the king and people, was of 
the utmost consequence ; but they caused no altera- 
tion in the foreign interests of the kingdom, which 
were at this time in the most prosperous condition. 

After the death of Buckinffham, the queen may be 
considered as the chief iViend and favourite of Charles, 
By her sense and spirit, as well as by her beauty, sho 
justified the partiality of her husband 3 but her reli- 
gion, to which she was much attached, increased the 
jealousy which prevailed against the catholics and the 
court. 

Charles had endeavoured to gain the popular lead- 
ers, by conferring offices upon them ; but the views 
of the king were so repusnant toKhose of the puritans, 
that the leaders whom he gained, lost from that mo- 
ment all influence with their party. This was the 
case with sif Thomas Wentworth, whom the kin^ had 
afterwards created earl of Strafford, made president 
of the council of York, and deputy of Ireland, and who 
was reg^arded as his chief-minister and counsellor. By 
his erament talents and abilities, Strafford merited all 
the confidence which his master reposed in him -, but 
as he now employed all his counsels to support the 
prerogative, wnich he had formerly endeavoured to 
diminish.' he was detested by the puritans. In Hi) 
ecclesiastical affairs, Laud, bishop of London, had the | 
greatest influence over the king. He was a man of | 
virtoe and talents; but he wanted prudence, and « 
flexibility of character, to open a way through difficul- 
ties and opposition. Hit whole study was to exalt the 
dSgni^ or the priesthood; but he weakly imagined, 
that thill would be best effected by the introduction J 
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of new cerentionies and observances, and a fitrlct re« 
gard to the external forma of religion 5 and the die* 
contented puritans affected to consider the church of 
£ngland as relapsing fast into Romish superstition 
Certain, however, it is, that Laud magnified, on every 
occasion, the regal authority, and treated with disdain 
all pretensions to a free constitution. 

Charles issued • a proclamation, declaring, that 
" though his majesty has shown, by frequent meet- 
ings with his people, his love to the use of parlia- 
ments 5 yet the late abuse having, for the present, driv- 
en him unwillingly out of that course, he will account 
it presumption for any one to prescribe to him any 
time for the calling of that assembly." This was gen- 
erally considered as a declaration, that Charles did 
not intend to summon any more parliaments ; and ev- 
ery measure of the king's tended to confirm this sus- 
picion, so disagreeable to the people. 

Tonnage and poundage continued to be levied by 
the royal authority alone ; and the king had recourse 
to various unconstitutional expedients of raising money 
by virtue of his prerogative, in every possible wajr, 
contKary not only to the rights of the people, but m 
many instances also in direct opposition to their gen- 
era} feelings dnd prejudices. The severities of the 
star-chamber and high commission court were reviv- 
ed, with all their force and malignity ; and beins ex- 
ercised agaunst those who were the champions of free- 
dom, and who triun>phed in their sufferings, the gov- 
ernment became still more odious. Prynne, a barris- 



keeping, bonfires, and May-poles, was indicted in the 
star-chamber as a libeller, merely because the king 
and queen frequented the theatres, and the queen 
sometimes acted a part in pastorals and interludes rep- 
resented at court. The star-chamber sentedced him 
to lose both his ears, to stand in the pillory, to pay a 
fine of five thousand pou'nds, and to be imprisohed 
during life. This man was a champion among the pu- 
ritans^ and it was probably with a view of mortifying 
that sect, that he was condemned to such a severe and 
' uous punishment 
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Charles made a joarney to Scotland, attended bj the 
163S1 ^^^"^y ^ order to bold a parliament there,, and 
•****'j to pass throagh the ceremony of his corona 
tion. After his return^ on the death of archbishop 
Abbot, he conferred the see of Canterbury on Lauo, 
and that of London on Juzton, a person of great in- 
tegrity, mildness, and humanity. 

Ship-money was now levied by virtue of the pre* 
16341 '<^8^^^6 } ^^ though the amount of the whole 
^o^i (^ little exceeded two hundred thousand 
pounds, and was equally assessed, and entirely ex- 
pended on the navy, ^et as it was wholly arbitrary, 
the discontents it excited, and the irregular means by 
which it was enforced, produced the most important 
consequences. The good effects of a navy, however, 
were soon apparent. A fleet of sixty sail attacked the 
herring fisheries of the Duteh, who consented to pay 
thirty thousand pounds for a license for one year: and 
a squadion was sent against Sallee, and destroyed that 
receptacleof pirates, by whom the English commerce, 
and even the English boasts, had been long infested. 

Burton, a divine, and Bastwick, a physician, were 
tried in the star-chamber for seditions and schismati- 
cal libels, and condemned to the same punishment as 
Prynne. The rigours of the star-chamber, which had 
increased in severity since tb^ promotion of Laud, in* 
duced the leaders of the puritans to endeavour to ship 
themselves off for America, where others of their sect 
had laid the foundation of a free government ; but the 
eouncil, dreading the consequences of a disaffected 
colony, a proclamation was issued to prevent their 
sailing t and thus sir Arthur Haselrig, John Hamp- 
den, John Pym, and Oliver Cromwell, were detained 
in England, afler having embarked on boafd of vessels 
in the river Thames, for the purpose of abandoning 
their native country for ever. 

It would be impossible, in this short work, to enter 
inta a detail of the various meanS employed for abridg- 
ing |>r destroying the few remaining liberties jof the 
people. It may be sufficient to observe, that the un- 
constitutional acts of Charles, and the oppression 
which was universally felt, produced murmurs and 
complaints, and at length resistance. ^ ' 
^ John Hampden, who hod been detained in England 
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«g»iiui hit will, has deserved well of ^hiB country for 
the bold stand which he made in defence of fts laws 
and liberties. Rather than tdmehr sabmit to so iUe 
gal an imposition as the leryioe ofship money, he re- 
BolTed to abide the event of a.lesal prosecation, 
though the sum in which he was rated dia not exceed 
twenty shillings. The case was argued during twelve 
days. 1^ the exchequer-chamber, before all the judges 
of England ^ and the attention of 'the ' nation was 
strongly excited to every circumstance of this cele- 
brated trial. The event was easily foreseen ; the pre- 
judiced judges, with the exception of four of them, 
fave sentence in favour of the crown. Hampden, 
owever, obtained by the trial the end for which he 
had generously sacrificed bis safety and his quiet : the 
people were roused from their lethargy, ana became 
fully sensible of the danger to which their liberties 
were exposed. 

In this state of discontent and d^ondency, Charles 
attempted to introduce episcopacy into Scotland ; and 
by this attempt, he alienated the affections of his 
Scottish subjects, and threw both kingdoms into a 
flame. Against the combination of the Scots, y^o 
were contending for what they considered as dearer 
to them than life, the king had nothing to oppose but 
16381 <^P'<>clA'^^tio'^* ^This was instantljr encounter- 
-■ ed by a public protestation ; and the insurrection 
which had been advancing' by a sradual and slow prog- 
ress, now blazed up at once. No disorder, however, 
attended It. On the contrary, a new order immedi- 
ately took nlace. Four todies, as they were called, 
were formea in Edinbur^. One consisted of nobility, 
another of gentrv, a thira of ministers; and a fourth of 
burgesses. In the hands of the four tables the whole 
authority of the kingdom was placed: and among the 
first acts of their government was tne production of 

the COTBNANT. 

This covenant consisted, first of a lennnciation of 
p^ery, formerly signed by James in his youth j and 
this was followed by a bond of union, by which the snb- 
■eribers obliged themselves to resist religioa^ innova- 
tions, and to defend each other against all opposition 
whatever. People of 'every rank and condition has- 
tened to sign this covenant; and so .general was thtt 
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eontagfcn, that it aeised lira veiy minifCeri and ooun 
Mlonofthekiiig. 

Chariet was now willinff entirely to abolish the ca- , 
noBM, the litorgpr, and the high comminion coort; and 
he gave aathonty to summon first an assembly, then a 
parliament, where every iiational grievance should* be 
redressed ; but he Wished on any terms to retain epis- 
copacy in t^ church of Scotland. - The covenanters 
saw that it wonld be necessary to retain tljeir reli- 
gious tenets by military force ; and the Batch and 
French, who sought oecasion for revenge, on account 
of a former misunderstanding, secretly fomented the 

' commotions in Scotland, and. supplied the covenan- 
ters with money and arms. The principal resource, 
however, of the Scottish hialcontents, "was in their 
own vijgour and abilities. The earl of Argyle became 
the chief leader of the parly ; and Leslie, a soldier of 
experience and merit, was intrusted with the com- 

^ mand of their forces. 

Notwithstanding Charles's aversion to sanguinary 
measures, his attachment to the hierarchy prevailed ; , 
and he eonipped a fleet, and levied a consiaerable ar- ' 
jaj, whico he joined himself at Berwick. Dreading, 
however, the consequences of a defeat, he suddenly 
concluded a peace, by which it was stipulated, that 
he should withdraw his fleet «id army, that die Scots 
should dismiss their forces, that the Ring's authority 
should be acknowledged, and that a general assembly 
and a parliament should be immediately convoked in 
order to compose all differences. 

When the assembly met, they voted episcopacy to ^ 
be unlawful in the cnurch of Scotland : Charles was 
onlji willinff to allow it to be contrary to the consti-' 
tutionsofthe church. ,They stismatized the liturgy 
and canons as popish : he . agreed simply to abolish 
fhem. They denominated the high commission ty- 
ranny : he was content to set it aside. The parlia- 
ment, which sat after the assembly, advanced preten- 
sions which. tended to diminish the civil power of the 
monarch y and they were proceeding to rjttify the acts 
of the assembly, when they were prorogued by t^e 
order of Charles. And on account of these claims, 
which might have been foreseen, the war was renew- 
ed With great advantages on the side of the covenan 
ters. and disadvantafireoBS on that of the king. .^ 
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The covenanters; when they dismissed their troop*, 

bad 'eautiouBly warned them to be ready at a moment's 

notice ; and the religious zeal with which they were 

16401 ^^^P^^^^y made them fly to their standards as 

J soon as summoned j but the king with great dif- 

/ iieulty, drew toc^tber an army ; which he soon discoy- 
ered that he was unable to support. Charles^ there- 
fore^ found himself under the necessity of calling a 
parliament, afler an intermission of eleven years 3 but, 
after tBe king had tried many irregular methods of 
taxation, and uter multiplied dis^sts given to the pu- 
ritans, who svmpathised with their discontented breth- 
ren in ScoUand; above all, when he considercJd the 
spirit with which former parliaments had b^en actuat- 
ed, he could feel little con6dence in a measure which 

r his necessities had obliged him to adopt. Instead of 
suppliep, he was assailed with murmurs and com- 
plaints. Charles, finding that ship-money in particular 
gave great alarm and disgust, declared that he never 
intended to make a constant revenue of it, and that all 
the money levied had been faithfully applied j and he 
offered a total renunciation of that obnoxious claim, 
by any law which the commons might think proper to 
frame. In return, he only asked a supply of twelve 
subsidies, about six hundred' thousand pounds ; and 
that payable in three yefirs. 

I'o the partisans of the court, who urged a reasona- 
ble confidence in the king, and a supply of bis present 
wints, the popular leaders replied, that it was the an- 
cient practice of parliament to give grievances the 
precedency of supply ; and that by bargaining for the 
remission of an unconstitutional duty, they would in a 
manner ratify the authority by which it had been lev- 
ied. These reasons, joined to so many causes of ill- 
humour, produced their effect on the majority ; and 
some afiirmed, that the amount of twelve subsidies 
was a greater sum than could be found in all England. 
Such were the happy ignorance and inexperience of 
those tiroes, in regard to taxation ! 

The king, seeing that the same principles still pre- 
vailed, which had occasioned him so much disturbance 
in the former parliaments, and being informed th&t a 
vote was about to pass, which would blast his revenue 
btp-money, without allowing him any compeosa- 
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tion in return, formed the hasty resolution of dissolv- 
ing the assembly, a measure of which he soon after 
heartily repented, and for which he was sevcirely 
blamed. 

Charles, disappointed of parliamentary subsidies, 
was obliged to have recourse again to his usual expe- 
dients 5 and new exactions and acts of assumed aa 
thority, served only to increase the general discon- 
tent. With some difficulty, he collected sufficient 
means for marching his army, consisting of nineteen 
thousand foot, and two thousand horse, under the earls 
of Northumberland and Strafford, and lord Conway. 
The Scottish army, which was somewhat superior, 
had already entered England, as they pretendea, with 
no other view than to obtain access to the king's pres- 
ence, and to lay their humble petition at his feet. At 
Newbum upon Tyne, a detachment under Conway 
seemed to dispute the passage of that river. The 
Scots first entreated them not to stop them in their 
march to their gracious sovereign ; an^ then attacked 
them with areui bravery^ killed several, and chased the 
remainder from their ground. Such a panic then seiz- 
ed the whole English army, that the forces at Newcas- 
tle fled immediately to Durham, and afterwards into 
¥'orkshire. 

The Scots took possession of Newcastle ; and, in 
order to prevent their advancing upon him, the kin^ 
agreed to a treaty, and named sixteen English noble? 
men, who were all popular men, to meet eleven Scot- 
tish oommissioners at Rippon. 

An address arrived from the city of London, peti- 
tioning for a parliament ; and Charles, in despair of 
being able to stem the torrent, at last determined to 
yield to it, and declared that it was his wish to meet 
the representatives of his people. As many difficulties 
occurred in the negotiation with the Scots, it was pro- 
posed, likewise to transfer the treaty from Rippon to 
London, a proposal willingly embraced by the com- 
missioners of that nation, who were sure of treating 
with advantage, in a plabe where the king would have 
more enemies and they more fViends. 

The causes of disgust which, for more than thirty 
years, had been multiplying in England, were now ar- 
tired at full maturity. No sooner had the house of 
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•tcAfn coiQinoiis awembled, than they impeached Straf- 
<<n^J ford, who had incarred the resentfaeol of the 
three kingdoms, by different eenrices rendered to his 
unpopular master. Pym enumerated all the grievances 
under which the nation laboured j and afler several 
hours spent in invective or debate, the impeachment 
of Strafford was voted: and Pym was chosen to carry 
it up to the lords. Strafford, who had just entered 
the house of peers, was immediately ordered into cus- 
tody, with symptoms of violent prejudice in his judg- 
es, as well as in his pro8ecntt)rB. 
^An impeachment of high-treason was also voted 
against Laud, who was committed to custody ; and the 
lord-keeper Finch, and secretary Wiodcbank, were 
charged with the same crime ^ but these ministers, 
conscious of their danger, escaped to the Continent. 
In short, all the officers and servants of the crown^ 
who had been guilty of any obnoxious or oppressive 
measure, were called upon to answer for tneir con- 
duct; and even the judges, who had given their vote 
against Hampden, in the trial of ship-money, were 
accused before the peers, and obliged to find, secu- 
rity for their appearance. 

Thus, in a snort time, the whole sovereign powder 
was transferred to the commons ; and this was the 
time when genius and talents, fro6d from the restraint 
of authority, becan to display themselves. Pym, 
Hampden, St. John, Hollis, and Vane, greatly distin- 
guished themselves by their various endowments ; and 
even men of more moderate talents, and of different 
principles, caught a portion of the same spirit from the 
situation it which they were plaqed. 

The harangues of members, now first published, 
kept alive the discontents against the king's adminis- 
tration 'y and the sentence asainst Prynne, Bastwick, 
and Burton, being reversed by parliament, these wri- 
ters were again turned loose upon the public, and in- 
creased the general ferment. 

From necessi^, the king remained entirely passive 
^during these violent proceedings. " You have taken 
the whole machine of government to pieces/' said 
Charles, ia a speech to parliament; ''a practice fre- 

auent with skilDil artists, when they desire to clean 
le wheels from any rust which may have grown upon 
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tbem. The engine/' eontinaed he, " mxf again be 
restored to its former use aod motions, provided it be 
pot up entire, so as not a pin of it be wanting." But 
this was far from the intention of the commons, who, 
like all violent reformers, destroyed the whole ma- 
chine, tn^ad of reftapving only such ports as might^ 
JQstly be deemed superfluous and injurious. 

The commons, besides overawing their opponents , 
thought it necessary to encourage their fnends and 
adherents ; and with this view, they voted' the. Scots 
a subsistence of eight hun'dred and fiAv pounds a-day, 
and St. Antholine's church was assignea them for their 
devotions^ where their chaplains. be^ to-praetise the 
preibyterian form of worship, to which multitudes of 
all ranks resorted. The most effectual expedient for 
pcocuring the fkvoar of the zealojs Scots,wasthe pro« 
motion of the pre^yterian discipline and worshigt 
tfirooghoat England $ and to this innovation the pop- 
ular leaders among the commons, as well as their 
> more devoted partisans, were snfficiently inclined. • 

Petitions aciinst the church were framed in different 
parts of the kingdom ; and a bill was introduced, pre* 
iiibiting the cler^ from hplding any civil office, va\ 
of coarse depriving the bishops of a seat in the house 
of peers. This bill, however, was rejected In the 
upper bouse by a great majority ; but the puritans, far 
from being discouraged by this opposition, immediate* 
ly brought in another hill for the total abolition of 
episcopaey, thoush they thought proper ta suffer it to 
Bleep till a more lavourable opportyntty. 

The commons next issued oniers for demolishing all 
images, altars, and cmcifixes ; and so great was the 
abhorrence a^inst the latter^ that some of the most 
zeaiovs would not suffer one piece of wood or ston^ to 
lie 6ver another at right angles. Most 'of the es- 
tablished ceremonies of religions worship, and the 
ordinary vestments of its ministers were considered, as 
savoaring of popery; and the professors of that reli- 
gion, in particular, were treated with the ntmost harsh- 
ness and indignity, from which the queen rnqther^ who 
had been obliged by*soffie conrt intHnes to retire Jo 
J England, and even the queen hetself, were notez- 

Chartes. finding by experieroe the lU effofita of hte 

TOL. II. 3 
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■iliitnty m^Miitcty now endMTOiiml to rftgaln Ihm 
eoBfid«nce of his people, by concesmons and a cob* 
formitj to their incIiBatiom. H^ paaeed a bill, bj 
which the right of granting the duties of tonnage ana 
poondage was asserted as belonging to the cojnjn<^ne 
mlone ; and with some diflieultv m consented to a law 
for trietinial parliaments, which was clogged with such 
eonditionf, tnat the legitimate power of a king w^ 
reduced almost to a shadow. A ehai^ of ministers, 
■s well as of measures, was also resolved on ; and ia 
oae day several new privy-eounselUrs were twom, all 
«if the popular psrijr. 

The end on which the king was most intent ia 
ckeAgtng his ministers was, to save the life of the earl 
of Stranord ; but the impeachment of that unfortonats 
nobleman was pushed on with the utmost vigour; and, 
afler long and solemn preparations, was bKNight to a 
filial issue. Twenty-eight articles were exhibited 

3>aiB8t him } but though four months had been em- 
oyed by the managers, and all Stralford's answers' 
were extemporaneous, it appears from comparison, 
liS4I1 ^^^ ^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^^y guiltless of treason, but ia 
^ some degree free from censure, if we make al- 
lowance for human infirmilies exposed- to such diffi* 
cult circumstances. The accusation and defence test- 
ed eighteen days, during which Strafford conducted 
himself with a degree of firmness, moderation, and 
wbdom, that extorted the admiration of his most bit- 
ter enemies; but the commons were determined to 
convict him ; and tlierefore on the most incompetent 
evidence, or rather against usual legal evidence, die 
bill of attainder passed with no greater opposition than 
that of fifty-nine votes. 

After the bill had passed the commons, the pusitan- 
ical pnlpitB resonnded with the necessity of execnting 
justice on groat delinquents; about aix thousand am* 
ed men f«rroonded the houses of parliament ; and the 
populace, worked lip to a decree of frenxv by their 
leadeie, flocked roand Whitehall, where the king re- 
aided, and aecimnpaoied their deaanda againat Straf* 
Ibrd with the most open menaces. 

About eighty peers bad cenatantly attended Strafibrd'n 
Irial ; but each were the appreliensiona of the popular 
taflMiha, that Mlf ^if^-&^ warn. pnanBt wbMi th« 
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kiU <^ attftia^r wai brought into the Upper houses 
yet of theae, ntoeteea had the courage to vote against 
It. On whichever aide the king cast his eyes, he saw 
no resouroo or security. All his servants, consult- 
ing their own safety, rather than their master's' hoii- 
eur, derlined to interpose their advice between.him 
and his parliament } aind the queen, terrified with the 
appearance of so great a danger, pressed him to satis- 
fy his people in this demand. Joxton alone, whose 
courage was not inierior. to his other virtues, connsel* 
led the king not to act contrary to his conscience. 

Strafibrd, hearing of the irresolution and anxiety of 
Charles, wrote to we king, and with a noble effort of 
■Mgnanimity, entreated him, for the sake of public 
peace, to pot an end to his unfortunate, however inno- 
eent life, and to quiet the tumultuous populace, by 
granting the request for which they were so importu- 
aate. ** In this,'.' added he, " my consent will more 
acquit you to God than all the world can do besides. 
To a willing man there is no injury." 

After sdfiering the most agonizing conflicts, Charlea 
at last granted a commission to four noblemen to give 
his assent to the bill $ and he also empowered them 
at the same time, to sanction a biU which was still 
more fatal to his interests, and by which the parlia- 
ment could neither be adjourned nor dissolved with- 
out their own consent. 

Secretary Carleton was sent by .the .king to inform 
Strafford of the final result} and the unhappy earl at 
first appeared surprised \ but soon coUectmg his na- 
tive courage, he prepared for the fatal event, which 
was to take place alYer aa interval of three days. Du- 
ring this period, Charles endeavoured to obtain from 
the parliament a mitigation of his sentence, or at least 
some delav^ hot was refused both rec^uests. 

Strafford, in passing from his apartments to Tower- 
hilly where the scaffold was erected, atopped under 
Laud's wiodowa, and entreated the assistance of his 
prayers. The aged primate, dissolved in tears, pro- 
aouaoed a tender blessing on bis departing friend, and 
sunk iuto the arms of his attendants. Stnffordi how« 
ever, atiU superior to bis fate, passed on with an eli^ 
ed eouBteuanee, aad oa air of dipilty.} and his niin4 
wiBtiiMd iti VftfarekM rMolfttios anidat U^ t»wn 
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of deatii, and the anfeeling eznltatioM of bit mMgaidod 
enemies, ^w t|>eeeh on the scaffold was replete frith 
fortitude And christian hope, and at one blow he wae 
laanched into eternity. 

Thus perished, in the forty-ninth year of bis age, 
one of the most eminent personaces that, has appear- 
ed in England, and the most faithfal of the adherents 
of Charles; but his death was so far from produeiag 
that calm whicH the king had expected from the sacri- 
fice, that the commons renewed their claims, extorted 
.an abolition of the high commission and star-chamber 
courts, and remedied various other abuses which mil- 
itated against the principles of <;onstitutional freedom. 

During this busy period, the orincess Mary had been 
married to William, prince of Orange, with the appro- 
bation of parliament. A small committee of both 
houses was appointed to atteikd the king into Scodand, 
which he haa resolved to visit ; and Charles, despoil- 
ed in England of a considerable part of his authority, 
arrived in Scotland only to abdicate the small share 
which remained to him in that kingdom. 

Charles, unable to resist, had been obliged to yield 
to the Irish, as woll as to the Scottish and English 
parliaments ; and the commons of England, jealous of 
a standing -army in Ireland, entirely attached to the 
king, prevailed on his majesty, contrary to his own 
judgment, to disband it. 

Though the animosity of the Irish against the Eag-- 
lish nation appeared to be extinguished, they were no 
sooner freed rrom the dread of a military force, than a 
gentleman, called Roger More, formed the project of 
expelling Uie English, md asserting the independence 
of his native country. This man maintained a close 
correspondence with lord Maguire and sir Phelioa 
O'Neale, the most<powerfol of the old Irish ; and ho 
•ecretly went from chieftain to^chieftain, and rnasedup 
every latent principle of discontent. The reasons of 
More engaged all the heads of the native Irish in tiM 
conspiracy. The inscrrection became general } and a 
massacre of the English commenced, in which, when 
it took place, neither age, sex, nor condition, was 
■pared. The old, the young, the Yigorons, and the In- 
firm, nnderwent a like fate, and were confounded in 
•M oomnMm mia. la Tain was reisoane had to into* 
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UoBt or friends ; the dearest ties were torn asunder 
without pitj or remorse ; and death was dealt by that 
band, from whioh protection was implored and expect- 
ed. 

Death, however, was the slightest punishment in- 
flicted by the Irish. All the tortures which wanton 
cruelty could devise, all the lingering pains of body, 
and anguish of mind, which malicious ingenuity could 
invent, were now put in practice 3 and the generous 
natare of More was shocked at the recitaf of such 
enormous cruelties ; but founJ that his authority, 
though sufficient to excite the Irish to an insurrection, 
was unable to restrain their inhumanity. 

The saving of Dublin alone preserved in Ireland the 
remains of the English name. The gates of that city, 
though timorously opened, received Uie wretched sup- 
plicants, and presented to the view a scene of human 
misery beyond description. Diseases of unknown 
name and species, derived from their multiplied dis- 
tresses', seized many, and pot a period to their lives 3 
others, having now leisure to reflect on their severe 
loss of frienih and fortune, cursed that being which 
they had preserved. 

Charles found himself obliged in this exieency to 
have recourse to parliament ; out that assembly mani- 
fested the same opp^>8ition to the king in which they 
had separated 5 ana the increasing of their own author- 
ity, and the diminishing of the regal power, were the 
objects still pursued. Sy assuming the total manage- 
ment of the war in Ireland, they deprived the crown 
of its executive power; and it was even roundly in- 
sinuated, that Uie pernicious counsels by which 
Charles had been guided, had given rise to the popish 
rebellion. 

To render the attack on royalty more systematic, 
^he commons framed a general remonstrance of the 
state of the nation, comprising every real or suppos- 
ed grievance, from the accession of Charles 3 and this 
was published without being carried up to the house 
of beers for their assent and concurrence. 

This violent measure extremely agitated the sober 
and reflecting }4tnd Charles immediately published an 
answer to the remonstrance, in which he made the 
warmest ptotestationa of his sincere attachmeut to the 
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established religion, expatiated with trath en the grett 
concessions he had lately made in favour of ciyil lib* 
eity, and complained of the reproaches with which his 
person and government were attacked ; bat the ears of 
the people were pr^ndiced against him, and nothing 
he could offer appeared to- them a sufficient apology 
for his former misconduct. 

The conAmons resumed their encroachments: and 
evei'y measure pursued by them showed their aeter- 
mined resolution to reform the whole fabric of civil 
and religious government. The m^ority of the peers, 
of course, adhered to the king, and saw the depression 
of their own order in the usurpations on the crown j 
but some of them, finding their credit high with the 
nation, ventured to encourage those popular disor- 
ders, which they vainlv imagined they could hereaf- 
ter regulate and control. 

The pulpits resounded With the dangers which 
threatened religion ; and th% populace crowded round 
Whitehall, and threw out menaces against Charles 
himself. Several gentlemen now offered their servi- 
ces to the king : and between them and the rabble 
frequent skinnishes took place. By way of reproach, 
these sentlemen i^ave the mobili^ the appellation ot 
RoundheadB, on account of the short crept hair which 
they wore; and the latter retorted by calling them 
Cavalien. Thus the nation, already sufficiently di- 
Tided by religious and civil disputes, was supplied 
with party names, under which the factious might ren<« 
deavous and signalize their mutual hatred. 

Williams, archbishop of York, having been abused 
by the populace, hastily called a meeting of his breth- 
ren, and prevailed on them tQ state- in an address to 
the king, that though they had an undoubted right to sit 
in parliament, they could no longer attend with safe^. 
ana therefore protested against all laws which shoula 
be made during their absence. This ill-timed protes- 
" tation afforded an opportunity of joy and triumph to 
the commons. An impeachment of high-treason wsa 
immediately sent up against the. bishops, as endeaT* 
oiiring to invalidate the authority ^of the legisla- 
ture; aad^ in consequence, they were sequestered 
from muftiaonent. and committed to custody. 

A Aaribgn after, Charles was betrayed into a veij 
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fatal act of indweretion, to which all the enfuiii^ dia-' 
\&4S.l orders and ci?il wirs ought immediately and 
i^ruz^ directly be ascribed. Impoting the iacreasing 
insolence of the Commons to his too great facility^be 
was advised to exert the vigour of k sovereign, and 
punish the daring usurpations of his subjects. Accord 
inzly , Herbert, attorney-general, appeared in the house 
ofpeers, and, in his majesty^s name, entered an accu* 
aation of high-treason aeainst lord Kimbolton, and five 
commoners. Hollis, Haselrig, Hampden, Pyda, imd 
Strode, for having endeavoured to subvert the funda- 
mental laws and government of .the kingdom, and to 
alienate the afiecttons of the people. A sergeant-at- 
arms, in'the king's name, demanded of the house the 
five members; and being sent back without any 
positive answer, Charles resolved next day-tosoin 
person to the house, and see his orders execntedT 

TKe members, informed of the. design, had time to 
withdraw, a moment before the king entered, who, 
leaving his retinae at the door, advanced alone tnrough 
the lobby ; and the speaker withdrawing, his majesty 
took possession of the chair. The king told the house 
that he must have the accused persons produced, but 
that he would proceed against them in a fair and legel 
way. The commons w;ere in the utmost disorder; 
and when Charles was departing, some members cri- 
ed aloud " privilege 1 privilege !'' and the bouse im- 
mediately adjourned till next day. 

The same evening, the accused members xemoved 
into the city 3 and Use citizens were the whole night 
imder arms. Next morning, Charles ordered the lord- 
Aayorto somnlon a common-council, which he attend- 
ed nimself, and told them, that he had accused cer- 
tain men of high-treason, against whom he would pro- 
ceed in a legal way, and, therefore, presumed that 
they would not meet with protection in die citv. 
After many gracious expressions, he left the hall witn- 
out receiving the applause which he expected^ aniL 
in pasUng uirongh . the streets, he heard the cry of 
" privilege of parliament,'' resounding from all quar- 
tera. 

The king, epprehensive of personal dan^, retired 
to Hampton-cottrt, overwhelmed with grief, shame, 
and remorse. Falur seniible of his imprudeAce; he 
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nviehed to Waive all thooffhtA of. a proaectttioo, and 
trfTere^ 9nj reparation to toe boase for the breach ol 
privilege, of which, he acknowledged, they bad rea- 
son to complain. The parliament, however, were re* 
solved to accept of no satisfaction. 

Hitherto a great majoritj of the lords had adhered 
to the king, but they now yielded to the torrent ; and 
the pressing bill, with its preamble, and the bill against 
bishops votins m parliament, were now passed. The 

aueen prevailed with Charles ~to give his assent to 
lese bills, in hopes of appeasins for a time the rage 
of the people, and of gaining for her an opportunity of 
withdrawing into Holland. 

These concessions, however, only paved the way 
for more demands; and the parliament proceeded 
with hasty steps to monopolize all the lesislative 
uid executive power. That his censent to the mili- 
tia-bill miffht not be extorted by violence, the king 
retired to York, attended by his two sons. H«re he 
found a zeal and attachment to which he had not been 
latelv accustomed ; and from aH parts of England, the 
chief nobility and gentry' offered their allegiance, and 
ezliorted him to save himself and them from the slave- 
ry with which they were threatened. 

Each party now wished to throw on the other the 
odium of commencing a civil war ;. and while both 
prepared for an event which they deemed inevitable, 
the war of the pen preceded that of the sword, and 
daily eharpene^ the bomours of the opposite par- 
ties. Here Charles had a double advantage. Not only 
his cause was now unquestionably the best ; but it was 
defended by lord Falkland, who had accepted the of- 
fice of secretary, and who adorned the purest virtue 
with the richest gifts of nature, and the most valuable 
mcquisitions of learning. 

It was evident, however, that keener weapons than 
manifestoes, remonstrances, and declarations, must 
determine the dispute. To the ordinance of tne par- 
liament concerning the militia, the king opposed his 
commissions of array ; and the counties obeyed the one 
or the other, according as they stood affected. Hull 
t;ontained a large magazine of arms; and it being sus- 
pected that sir John Hotham, the governor, was not 
iciieh inclined to the ^parliaments the king presented 
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bimaelf before the place, in hop<»8 of quietly obtaining 
poesession of it. The governoc, however, shut the 
gates, and rerased to admit the king with only twenty 
attendants. Charles immediately proclaimed him a 
traitor} but the parliament justified and applauded the 
action. 

Both sides now levied troops with the utmost activi- 
ty. The parliamentary army was given to the carl of 
Essex, and in London no less than four thousand per- 
sona enlisted in it in one day. The splendour otfio- 
bilitv, however, with which the king was surrounded, 
mucn eclipsed the appearance at Westminster. Lord- 
keeper Littleton, and above forty peers of the first 
rank, attended Charles ; while the house of lords sel- 
dom consisted of more than sixteen members. The 
parliament, in order that they might reduce the king 
to despair of a compromise, sent him their demands 
in nineteen propositions ', bat they apneared so extravo 
agant, that Charles replied, *' Should I grant these de- 
mands, I may be waited on bare-headed j the title of 
majesty may be continued to me j but as to true and 
real power, I should remain but the outside, but the 
picture, but the sign of a king.'' War on any terms 
seemed to the king and his counsellors preferable to 
such ignominious conditions : and, therefore, collect- 
ing some forces, be advancea southward, pnd at Not- 
ti^faam erected the royal standard, the open signal of 
civil war. 

When two names so sacred in the English consti 
tntion as those of Kino and Parliament were set in 
oppofition, it ji no wonder that the people, divided in 
their dhoice, were agitated with the most violent ani- 
mosities and factions. The nobility and more con- 
eiderable gentry, dreading a total subversion of order, 
generally enlisted themselves in defence of the kin^; 
while most of the corporations, as being republican m 
their principles of government, took part with the par- 
liament. 

Never was a quarrel more unequal, than seemed aV • 
first that between the contending parties -, almost eve- 
ry advantage lay on the side pf the parliament, which 
had seized the Ring's revenues, and converted the sup- 
pliea to their own use ; and the torrent of general af- 
fection ran aUo to the parliament. The king's adber- 
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«iitewere vtigmaUsed with the epithets of wUkedtaA 
tnalifpumi} while their adveraanet were deaominated 
the godlff and weU-afftcUd. 

The low conditioa in which the king appeared at 
Nottingham, where his infantry, besides the trained 
bands of the coanty. did not exceed three hundred, 
and his cavalry eight nundred, coniirmed the contempt 
of the parliament. Their forces stationed at Nortli- 
ampton consisted of above six thousand men, well 
armed and appointed -, and had these troops advanced 
upon the king, they must soon have dissipated the 
•mall force which Uharles had assembled ; but it was 
probably hoped, that the royalists, sensible of their 
feeble condition, and slender resources, would dis- 
perse of themselves, and leave their adversaries a 
Dloodless victory. 

On a message being sent by Charles, with overtures 
for an accommodation, the parliament demanded as a 
preliminary, that the king should dismiss his forces, 
and give up delinquents to their justice : and both 
parties believed, that by this messase and reply, the 
people would be rendered fully sensible of the inten- 
tions of each. 

In the mean time, Portsmouth, which had declared 
for the. king, was obliged to surrender to the parHa- 
mentary forces ; and the marquis of Hertford, whom 
Charles had appointed general of the western coun- 
ties, and had drawn together a small army, being at- 
tacked by a considerable force under the earl of Bed- 
ford, was obliged to pass over into Wales, teavigg sir 
Ralph Hopton, sir John Berklev, and Others, with 
about one hundred and twenty horse, to march into 
Cornwall. 

The parliamentary army, amounting to fifteen thoa- 
sand men. under the earl of Essex, now advanced to 
Northampton : and the king withdrew to Shrewsbury, 
where he made a public declaration of his res<^ution 
to maintain the established religion, and to govern in 
future by the laws and customs of the kingdom. While 
he lay at Shrewsbury, he received the news of tha 
first action of any consequence, which had^yet taken 
place, and in which he was succesrful. 

On the appearance of civil oommottpne in Eiu^d, 
the princes Rupert and Maarien, aoM id tiM nnrartn- - 
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pdi^M^nui nephew* of CharlM, had olTerttd 
tiMir serTicet to the hing ; and the former, at thet 
time, eommanded a body of borae, which had been 
eent to Worcester, in order to watch the motiona of 
Eaaex, who waa marching towarck that citj. A de- 
tached party, under colonel Saodysy was complete- 
ly roated, and their leader killed ; and this action ae- 
qoired to prince Rupert that character for promptitode 
nttd courage, which be eminently diaplayed dunng the 
whole course of the war. - 

The king, UQW mustering his army, found it. to 
amount to ten thousand men. The earl of Lindsey 
waa eeneral, prince Rupert commjnded the horse, air. 
Jacob Astley the foot, and lord Bernard Stewart waa 
at the head of a troop of guards, Whose estates and 
revenue, according to lord Clarendon, were at least 
equal to those of all the members, who, at the com* 
inencement of the war, voted in both houses. 

With this army the king lefl Shrewsbury,. resolved 
to bring on an action as soon as possible. The royal 
army arrived in the neighbourhood of Banbury, while 
that of the parliament waa at Keinton, only a few 
miles distant. Both parties advancing, they ipet at 
Edge-hill, and fought with various succesa. The cav- 
alrv and the right wing of the parliament army were 
defeated ; but sir William Balfour, who commanded 
the reserve of Essex, perceiving the enemy in disor- 
'Wir- and busied in plundering, attacked the king's in- 
fantry, and made a dreadful havock. The earl of 
Lfindaey was mortally wounded, and taken prisoner; 
and sir Edmund Verney, the king's standard bearer, 
waa killed. The two armies gradually recovered their 
ranks, but neither of them. had courage for a new at- 
tack. The earl of Essex retired to Warwick, and 
Charies continued hia march to Oxford, the only town 
at hia devotion. 

After the royal army had been refreabed and re* 
cniited, the king advanced to Reading, from which. 
•c the mroach of a body of horae, the govemeiTand 
garrison tieing seixed with a panic, fled precipitately 
to London. The parliament, who had expected a 
tdoodlesa victory over Cbarlee, were now alarmed at 
the near •pproneh of the royal army, and voted an ad< 
diMibriMr. llM king named Wi*dMraa the 
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place or confereoce ; but Essex havtitg arrived at Lou- 
doB, Charles afUcked two rednienis oaartered at 
Brentford, beat them from that vulage, and took about 
five hundred prisoners. Loud complaints were raised 
aoainst this attacl^, pending a negociation; and the 
city, inflamed with resentmentjoined its trained bands 
to the parliamentary army, which, by that mecos, was 
rendered much superior to that of the king, who, in 
consequence, Judged it prudent to retire to Reading, 
and from thence to Oxford. 

The conferences between the king and parliament 
bad commenced without ,any cessation of hostilities ; 
and it was soon found, that there was no probability 
l^l»1 of coming to an agreement The earl of Essex 
J laid siege *to Reading j and Fielding, the gov^ 
ernor, consented to yield the town, on condition that 
he should bring off the garrison, and deliver up deser- 
ters. For this last article, so ignominious in itself, and 
so prejudicial to the king's interests, the governor was 
tried by a council of war, and condemned to lose his 
life, but the sentence was afterwards remitted. 

In the north, lord Fairfax commanded for the parlia- 
ment,^and the earl of Newcastle for the king. The lat- 
ter united in a league for l!he king, the counties of 
Northumberland, Cumberland, Westmoreland, and Dur- 
ham,>and afterwards engaged some other counties iit 
the association. Finding that Fairfax was making some 
progress in Yorkshire, he advanced with a body of four 
thousand men, and took possession of York ; and at 
Tadcaster he attacked the forces of the parliament, 
and dislodged them ; but his victory was not decisive. 

Sir William Waller began to distinguish himself as a 
parliamentary general. After taking Winchester and 
Chichester, he defeated lord Herbert, who bad laid 
etei^ to Gloucester; with a considerable body of forces 
levied in Wales. 

In the west, sir 9evil Granville, sir Ralph Hopton 
sir Nicholas Slanning, Arundel, and Trevannipn, had, 
at their own charges, raised an army for the king, lind 
successively defeated the parliamentary generals, Ratih- 
ven and lord Stamford, on Bradoc Down, and »t Strat- 
ton. After this success, the attention of both king 
and parliament was directed to the west^ and the mar- 
nuim of Hertford and prince Maurice having' joined- th« 
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C«rnfib fOTBOij/- ofer-rin the coonty of D«voti, and 
threateiied that of Som^rBet. Waller advanced with 
a coDoiderable force to check their* progress 3 and the 
two armies met at Lansdown, near Bath, and fought a 
pitched battle, but without any decisive event. The 
gallant Granville, however, was killed in the action, 
and Hopton was dangerously wounded. The royalists 
neit attempted to march eastwards, and join the king's 
forces at Oxford ; bat Waller hanging on their rear, a 
battle took place at Ronndway-down, near Devizes, in 
which the parliamentary army was entlKly rooted and 
dispersed. This intportant victory struck the parlia- 
ment with dismay, which was increased by the death 
of the celebratea Hampden, who fell in a skirmish at 
Cbalgrove, in Ozfordsnire. Many were the virtues 
and talents of this eminent man, whose valour in war 
eqaalled his eloquence in the senate, and his resolu- 
tion at the bar ; and Charles valued him s'^ highly, 
that when he heard of his being wounded, he onered 
to send his own snrgeon to attend him. 

Essex, discouraged by this event, retired towards 
London ; and the kinff, freed from this enemy, sent 
his army westward, under prince Rupert, who besieg- 
ed and took the city of Bristol. Cnarles joined the 
camp at Bristol; and some strongly urgedf to mArch 
directly to London, where all was confusion and dis- 
may,~as the most likely means of rendering the royal 
cause successful over its adversaries'^ but the resolu- 
tion of investing the city of Gloucester was fatally 
adopted. 

In the beginnii^ of the summer, a combination had 
been formed, by, Edmund Waller, the poet, a member 
of |be lower house, to oblige the parliament to accept 
of reasonable conditions, and to restore peace to the 
nauon. For the execution of this project, he associ- 
ated with him Tomkins, his brother-in-law, and Cha- 
loner the friend of Tomkins, whose influence in the 
city was considerable 3 but intelligence of the design 
being conveyed to Pyra, they were tried an^ condemn- 
ed by a court martial; and Tomkins and Chalo/ier 
were executed. Waller, with much difficulty, escaped,. 
on paying a fine of ten thousand pounds. 

After relieving Gloucester, besieged by^ the king, 
BsMf proeeeded towards London ; but when he reach- 
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•d Newlniiy, be fooAd diat Um r0yal trmy alfMdjroe* 
bapied the place, aad that ao jictioD waa imaTokfable. 
On both aidea^ the battle waa fought with deaperate 
falour ; but night put an end to the aetioo, and leifl 
the victory undecided. Eaaex continued bia march to 
London ; aod the hing following, retook Readinff,Mn 
which be placed a garriaon. In the battle of N6#- 
bery, foil Luciua Gary, yiacoant Falkland^ aecretary 
to the king) a man eminent for his abilitiea, and for 
every virtue which adoma humanity. On the morning 
of the day on which he met hia fate, he had ahowa 
more than naual care in dresaing himaeir, and save for 




He waa only thirty-four yeara of age at the time of hia 
death. 

In the north, the influence and popularity of the eari, 
now created Marquiaof Newcaatle, had raised a con- 
aideraUe force for the king ; but he waa opposed by 
two men, on whom the event of the war finally de- 
pended, and who began about this time to be diatin- 
guished for their valour and military conduct. These 
were sir Thomaa Fairfax, aon of the lord of that name, 
and Oliver Cromwell. The, former gained a consid- 
erable victory at Wakefield, aod the latter at Gaina- 
borough ; but theae defeata of the royalists were more 
than compensated by thetotal defeat of lord Fairfax, at 
Atheraton Moor. After thia victorr, Newcastle aat 
down with hta army before Hull ; Dut Hotham, the 
former governor, having expreaaed an intention to fa- 
Tour the king'a intereat. had aome time before beeii- 
aent to Loncum. where he aod bis aon fell victima to 
the aef eritv of the parliament. 

NewcaaUe suffered so much by a aally of the ganri* 
aoB, that he waa obliged to raise the aiege : and about 
the aame time, Mancheater having joined Cromwell 
and young Fairfax, obtained a conaiderable victory 
over the roydiata at Hwncaatle. Thua. fortune aeoBB- 
od to balance herfhvoura; biU the king'a party atiU 
roMained much auperior in the north $ and had ft not 
boon for the ffirrison of HulL which awed Yorfcahire| a 
coiqimettoB « the aorthera foroof with tbo army of Uw 
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•mill luid probMy eaahled ChuUm to autfeli diraefllv 
to LoodoB, and finwh the war, iofltead of waiting bow 
Kta time and reflources in the siege of Glonceiter. 

Aa 4he event became more doabtfnl, Iwth parties 
ionght for aaaistance ; the parliament in Scotland, and 
the King in Ireland. The former easiry prevailed on 
the Scottish covenanters to espouse their cause, bjr 
jbininff in a solemn league and o^venan't, mutually to 
defend each other against all opponents, and to pro* 
mole their respective aims and designs ; and Charles, 
having agreed to a cessation of hostilities in Ireland, 
where the f^nglish had regained the aseendencj, pro* 
cared considerable bodies of troops from that king* 
dom. 

The king^ that he might make preparations for the 
16441 ^^^''^^H CMnpaign, endeavoarea to avail himself 
-' of the appearance of a parliament, and siimmoa* 
ed to Oxford ail the menibers of either house who ad* 
hered to bis . interest A great majority of the peen 
attended him ; but the commons were not half so na- 
meroaa as those who sat at Westminster. The parlia^ 
meat at Westminster having voted an excise on beer, 
wine, and other commodities, those at Oxford imitated 
the example, and conferred that revenue on the king; 
and this was the first introduction of an excise into 
.England. 

The same winter the fanioos Pym died ; a man as 
mock hated by one par^, aa respected by the other. 
However, he had been little studious of improving his 
private fortune ;. and the parliament, oat of gratitude, 
oischarsed the aebta wfaicn he had contracted. 

The torcea from Ireland, under the command c»f 
lord B^ron,^ after obtaining considerable advantages in 
Cheshire, invested Nantwioh, but were compiet^T 
defeated by sir Thomas Fairfax, who, in the seqaef, 
loated a laige iKwly «f troo^ at -Selbv. Levea, the 
Scotch commander, having joined lord Fairfax, they 
•at down before York, to which the army of the roy* 
•lists bad retired. Hopeton was^defeated by Waller 
•t Cberringlon y bat prince Rapevt leUeved If ewaik, 
Wbieb the parliamentary foroes bad besieged. 

Tbia earl of Manchester having taken LucolnjaBH* 
«d bis army to that of Leves and FairfluL} and Tcvfc, 
Aosfb vigQfOttsly dsAiided lqrX9«wcMtlA, wMiedno^ 
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ed to the last ektremity, when the besiegeVs were 
alarmed by the approach of prince Rupert, at the head 
of twenty thousand men. The Scottish and parlia- 
mentary generals drew upon Marston Moor to give 
battle to the royalists ; and Newcastle endeavoured 
to persuade the prince to wait, and leave the enemy 
to dissolve by their growing di»sentions; but Rupert, 
whose martial disposition was not sufficiently temper- 
ed with prudence^ rejected the advice, and led on his 
troops to the charge. This ection was obstinately dis- 
puted, and fought with various success 3 but after the 
utmost efforts of courage by both parties, victory 
wholly turned on the side of the parliament. The 
prince's train of. artillery was taken, and his whole ar-> 
my pushed off the field of battle'. 

This engagement, in which OomWell manifested 
ffreat courage and abilities, proved very fatal ' to the 
king's interest. Newcastle, disgusted at the tresrt- 
ment which he had received from the prince, and en- 
raged that all his succesefut labours should be ren- 
dered abortive bv one act of temerity, determined to 
leave the kinffdom. He retired to the continent, 
where he lived till the restoration, in great necessity, 
and saw with indifference his opulent fortune seques- 
tered by those who assumed the reins of government. 
Prince Rupert drew off' the remains of his army; 
and retired into Lancashire ; anJ York surrendered to 
Fairfax, whi^ NewcasUewas taken by storm. 

Rttthven, a Scotsman, who had been created earl of 
Brentford, managed the king's affairs in' the south with 
more success. Essex and Waller marched with tiieir 
cmnbined armies towards Oxford^ and the king, leav-. 
Jng a numerous garrison in that citjr, dexterously pass- 
"ed between the two armies, and marched towards 
Worcester. Waller received orders from Essex to 
follow him, while he himself proceeded westward iri 
quest of prince Manriee. Waller had approached 
within two miles of the royal camp, when he received 
iBtelligence that the kiotr had direpted his course to- 
wards Shrewsbury,; ana the parliamentary Mneral 
hastened by quick marches to that town ; but Char|ei 
•oddenly retraced his former steps, and having rein- 
fojrced his army, in his turn marched out in queat of 
Waller. At Crupredy-bridge, aesr Bubnry, the two 
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mniM fiioed each o&er. with only the Cli6nr«n rail' 
nipg between them. Waller, attempting to pass tber 
bridge, was repulsed; and his army, disheartened by 
this nnezpected defeat, began to melt away by deser- 
tion. The king thought he might saTely leave it, and 
marched westward against Essex ; and baring cooped 
him np in a narrow corner at Lestithie), reduced hisa 
to the last extremity. Essex, Robarts, and some of 
tbe principal officers, escaped in a boat to Plymouth. 
Balfour, with his horse, pissed the king's posts in s 
thick mist 5 but the foot under Skippon were obliged to 
surrender. 

That the king might hare less reason to exult in 
this advantage, the parliament opposed to him very 
numerous forces under Manchester, Cromwell, ana 
Waller. Charles chose his post at Newbury, where 
the parliamentary armies attacked him with great rig" 
our; and though the king's troops defended them- 
selves with valour, they were overpowered by nunk- 
bers, and night only saved them from s total defeat, 
and enabled them to reach Oxford. 

The discordant opinions which had arisen among 
the parliamentary generals in the field, were now 
transferred to the Senate. The independents now 
appeared a distinct body from the presb^terians, and 
betrayed very different views and pretensions. Vane, 
Cromwell, Fiennes, and . St. John, were regarded as 
the leaders of the former; but as a great majority in 
tibe nation were attached to the presbyterians, it was 
only by cunning and deceit at first, and afterwards by 
military violence, that the independents could enter- 
tain any hopes oF'success. 

The parliament having passed a self-denying ordin- 
ance, by which flie members of both houses were ex- 
cluded from all civil and military employments, Es- 
sex, Manchester, and others, resigned their com' 
mands. 

It was agreed to recruit the army to twenty-two 
16451 ^^''O^^si'^d men, and sir Thomas Fairfax was ap- 
A040J pointed general ; a man emin«it for -hia cour- 
se and humanity, but of little genius ejpept in war. 
Cromwell, being a member of the lower house, Bhouid 
have been discarded with the rest j but he was save 
tiiat political craft in which he was so eminen 

▼OL. II. 4 
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an artifice, which was, donbtlesa, concefted betweea 
them, Fairfax requested that he might be fkvoured 
with the advice and assistance of Croihwell, for anoth- 
er campaign j and thus the independente prevailed by 
art and cunning, and bestowed the whole military au-. 
thority apparently on Fairfax, bat in reality on Crom- 
well. The former was entirely governed by the ge- 
"nittB and sagapity of the latter, whose strokes of char- 
acter were only developed by the events in which he 
waa concerned. His extensive capacity enabled biip 
to fbrm the most enlarged proiects, and. his enterpris- 
ing genius was not dismayed by the boldest and most 
dangerous. Qy the most profound dissimulation, the 
most oblique and refined artifice, and the semblance 
of the greatest moderation and simplicity, he conceal- 
ed an ambitious and imperious mind, Which ultimately 
led him to the summit of power. 

Negotiations for peace were once more renewed, 
though with small hopes ef success. Commissionen 
on both sides met at Uzbridge } but it was soon found 
impracticable to come to any amicable adjustment on 
the important articles of religion, the militia, and 
Ireland. Charles refused to abolish episcopacy ; and 
the parliament expected that the power of the sword, 
and the sovereignty of Ireland, should remain in their 
hands. « ' 

A short time before the commencement of ^is trea- 
ty, archbishop Laud, after undergoins a long impris- 
onment, was Drought to bis trial for high treason, in 
endeavouring to subvert the fundamenw laws of the 
kingdom. After a long trial, the commons, unable to 
obtain a judicial sentence, passed an ordinance for tak- 
ing away the life of thi^ aged prelate, who sank not 
tmder uie horrors of his execution. " No one," atwl 
he, "can be more willing to send me out of life, than 
I am to go.'' His head was severed from his body at 
one blow, which removed him to a better world. 

While the king's affairs declined in England, some 
events took place in Scotland which seemed to prom- 
ise a more prosperous issue in that kingdom. The 
young earl of Montrose being introduced to his maj- 
esty, was so won by the civilities and caresses of the 
king, that though he had been employed in the first 
Scottish insurrection, ho devoted hiftiself from that 
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tllse •atirdly to the service of Chailef .' Montrew, 
not diseoanged by the defeat at Manton Moor, haT- 
Ing obtained from the earl of Antrim, a nobleman of 
Ireland, a aopphr of eleven hnndred men from thai 
eoontry, immediatefy declared himielf, and entered 
on the career which has rendered his name immortal. 
Several hundreds of his coantrrmen soon flocked, to 
his standard: and, with this smnl force, he hastened 
to attack lord Elcho, who lay at Perth, with an amqr 
of six thousand men. Having received the fire of the 
enemy, which was chiefly answered by a volley of 
stones, for want of arms ancl ammunition, he rushed 
among them, sword in hand, and throwing them into 
eonfbsion, obtained a complete victoir, with Uie 
slangfater of two thousand covenanters. Though the 
majority of the kingdom was attached to the cove- 
nant, yet the enterprises of Montrose were attended 
with ue most brilliant success: and, after prevailing 
in many betUes, he prepared himself for marching 
into the aonthem^rovinces, in order to put a final pe- 
riod to the power of the covenanters. 

While the flame of war was thus rekindled in the 
north, it blazed out with no le8s*ftiry in the south. 
Fairfax, or rather Cromwell, had new-modelled die 
parliamentary army. Regimental chaplains were in a 
great measure set aside; and the officers assuming 
the spiritual duty, united it with tb%ir military fu^- 
tions, and during the intervals of action, occupied 
tiiemselves in sermons, prayers, and exhortations. 
The privatid' soldiers, seized with the saipe fanaticism, 
motnally stimulated each other to farther advances 
in grace : and when they were marching to battle. 
tiie whole field resounded as well with psalms and 
spiritual songs, as wit^ the instruments of )taiilitary 
music. 

At Naseby was fought, with nearly equal forces, a 
decisive and well-disputed action between the king 
and the parliament Charles led on his main body, 
and displayed in this action all the conduct of a pru- 
dent general, and all the valour of a stout soldier, 
Fairfax and Skrppon encountered him, and well sup- 
ported the reputation which they had previouslv ac- 
quired. Cromwell also, by hia prudence and valour, 
very materially contributed to tnrn the fortune of the 
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daj. The royal infantry was totally discomfited, mill 
Charles was obliged to quit the field, and leave the 
victory to the enemy. The slain on the side of the 
parliament, however, exceeded those of the kings 
out Fairfax made five hundred officers prisoners, ana 
four thousand private men, and took all the king's ar- 
tiUeiy and amniunition. 

The affairs of the royalists now declined in all 
164lkl QiiArte'** Charles escaped to Oxford, where 
«<'*'J ^^ g]]ut himself up with the broken remains of 
his anny. "Hie prince of Wales retired to France, 
where he joined the qoeen ; the west submitted to 
the arms of Fairfax ana Cromwell; and the defeat of 
Montrose at Fhilip-haugb, after a secies of splendid 
actions, seemed to seal the -final destiny of the king's 

Tne only resource which regained to Charles was 
'derived from the intestine dissentions of his enemies. 
The presbjterians and independents fell into contests 
concerning the division of the spoil ; and their reli« 
eious and civil disputes agitated the -whole nation. 
In Che mean time, Fairfax, with a victorious army, ap- 
proached to lay siege to Oxford, which must infalli- 
bly surrender. In this desperate extremity, the king 
embraced a measure, which had been suggested by 
Montreville, the French ambassador, of seeking the 

Iirotection of the Scottish army, which at that timo 
ay before Newark. 

The Scottish generals and commissioners affected 
great surprise on the appearance of the king j and the 
parliament, hearing of his escape from Oxford, threat- 
ened instant death to whosoever should harbour or 
conceal him. llie Scots, therefore, in order to justi- 
fy themselves, assured the parliament, that they had 
entered into private understanding with hts majesty. 
After keeping the king a prisoner for some time, to 
the eternal disgrace of the agents in this shameful 
business, they agreed to surrender him to the parlia- 
ment, for £400,tXX) pounds, half of which was to be 
paid instantly :*and tlius the Scottish nation have been 
stained with tne infamy of selling theirvking, and be- 
traying their prince for money.* 

When intelligence of the final resolution of the 
Scots to surrender him was brought to Charles^ he 
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was playing at chess ; and s^o little was^'he aflbeted by 
the news, that he continued bis ^me without intei^ 
raption, or any appearance of discomposure. The 
king, being delivered by the Scots to the English 
commissioners, was condacted to Holdenby, in the 
connty of Northampton, where his ancient servants 
were dismissed, and all communication with his friends 
or family was prohibited. 

Aboat this time died the earl of Essex, who, sensi- 
ble of the excesses to which affairs had been carried, 
had resolved to conciliate a peace, and to remedy, as 
ftr as possible, all those ills to which, fVom mistake 
rather than any bad intentions, he had himself so 
mnch contribated. His death, tnerefore, at this con- 
juncture, was a public misfortune. 

The dominion of the parliament, however, was of 
short duration. The presbyterians retained the supe- 
riority among the commons, but the independents pre- 
dominated in the army. Some evident symptoms ofdis- 
affection having appeared among the soldiers, the par- 
liament sent Cromwell, Ireton, and Fleetwood, to the 
armfy to inquire into the cause of the disordars. 
These men were the secret authors of the diseontent^, 
which. While they pretended to appease them, they 
lailed not to foment. 

la opposition to the parliament at WeUminster, 
a mUitaiy parliament was formed, together with a 
council of the principal officers, on the model of the 
houte of peers: and representatives of the army were' 
composed, by the election of two private men or infe- 
rior officers, under the title of agitators, fVom each 
troop or company. This court declared that they 
found only grievances in the army, and voted the con- 
duct of parliament unsatisfactory; and, foreseeing 
the result of maflers, they took care to strike a blow, 
which at once decided the victory in their favour. 

A party of five hundred hone appeared at Holden- 
by, under the command of hornet Joice, who had 
once been a tailor, but was now an active agitator in 
the army. Joice came into the king's presence, arm« 
ed with pistols, and told him he must immediately oo 
■long with him. '' Whither r* said his majesty. ^'To 
the army," replied Joice. " By what warrant f" ask* 
•d tiM kttg. Joice pointed to the soldieiv, who wei9 
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ttll. bandiomey and well acooatred. " Yovr wtnaiU,'* 
aaid Charles, smUinff, " is writ in /air charactera, le* 
gible, without apelung/' Resistance was of coarse 
▼ain ; and the kins, stepping into his coach, was safe-' 
Ij conducted to the army, frhich was hastening to its 
rendesvotts at Triplo-heatb, near Cambridge. 

Fahr&z himselt was ignorant of this manosuTre t 
and it was not till the arrival of Cromwell, who haa 
deceived the parliament by his profound dissimulation 
and consummate hypocrisy, that the intrigue was de^- 
^Teloped. On his arrival in the cam]), he was received 
with loud acclamations, and was instantly invested 
with the supreme command. 

The parliament, though at present defenceless. pos- 
■eased many resources ; and, therefore, Cromwell ad- 
vanced upon them with thos army, and arrived in a 
Sbw da^s at St. Alban's. ^ The parliament, conscious 
of their want of popularity, were reduced to despair } 
and the ani\y. hoping by terror alone to effect all tbeir 
pniposes, halted at St. Albania, and entered into ne- 
Kotiation with their masters. 

The army^ in their usurpations on the parliament. 
eopied exactly the model which the pariiament nselt 
baa set them, in their recent usurpations on the 
crown. Every day they rose in their demands ; and 
one concession only paved the way to another still 
more exorbitant At last, there being no signs of re- 
sistance, in order to save appearances, they removed 
9t the desire of the parliament, to a ereater dis- 
tance from London^ and fixed, their head-quarters at 



Charles was carried with them iiT all their marches, 
aad found himself much more comfortable than at 
^Idenby. All his friends had access to him -, and 
Us ohildrea were once allowed to visit him, and thev 
passed a few days at Gaversham, where he resided. 
Cromwell, as well as the leaders of all factions, paid 
court to him ; and ao Confident* was the king, that all 
parties would at length have recourae to his lawful 
•^potfaority, that on several occasions he observe^ 
« Yon cannot be without me •, you cannot settle the 
Mtion^butby my aasistanoe." 

Charles, however, though he wiihed to hold the 
Manoe botaroeo Im opposite partios, enlttrtii||o4 
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more hopes of accommodation with the orn 
made the mdtot splendid offers to Ireton and 
well. The latter pretended to listen to bis pro 
Imt it is probable, that be bad conceived the 
of seizing the' sceptre. While Cromwell, h< 
aUnred the kia^with the hopes of an accommc 
be sjstematicsQly pursued his plan of hnmbli 
parliament. A petition against ' some laws w 
oented at Westminster, by the apprentices an< 
tious multitude : and the house was obliged to 
its Yotes. Intelligence of this tumult being co 
to Reading, the army, under pretence of restor 
erty to that assembly, marched to Hounslow 
the speakers of the two houses, Manchester ai 
thai, having secretly retired by collusion, pn 
themselves with their maces, and all the ens 
their dignity, and complained of the violei 
upon them. The two speakers were receive 
acclamations, and conducted by a military f 
Westminster; and every act which had pai 
their absence was annulled, and the parliament 
ed to a regularly formed servitude. 
' The leaders of the army, having now esta 
their dominion over the city and parlisment, v 
to bring the king to Hampton Court; but 

Knee t^ing daily brought him of menaces thn 
^ the agitators, and his guards being doubled i 
view of rendering him uneasy in his present si 
Charles adopted the sudden and impolitic rei 
of witiidrawing himself; and attended only by f 
Berkley, Ashburnham, and Legge, he privaf 
Hampton Court, and arrived next day at Ti 
Sensible, however, that he could not long rem: 
eealed mere, he imprudently out himself i 
hands of Hammond, governor or the Isle of 1 
man entirelv dependant on Cromwell, by whon 
oarried to Cfarisbrooke castle, and confined a j 
thou^ treated with the externals of duty ana 
Cromwell, now freed from all anxiety in n 
the custody of the king's person, and kteing 
to the parliament, applied himself seriously 
those disorders in tne army, which he hiai 
raised. He issued orders for discontinuing ij 
logs of the agitators ; but these hvtUert, as fl 

■^ uigitized by Google 
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called, Joined in Beditious remonstrances and petl- 
iions } and Cromwell, at the time of a re?iew, seising 
the ringleaders before their companions, caused one 
mutineer instantly to be shot, ana struck such terror 
into the rest, that thpj quietly returned to discipline 
and duty. 

' Cromwell paid great deference to the counsels of 
Ireton, a man who had grafted the soldier on the law- 
yer, and the statesman on the saint ; and by his sng- 
igestion, he secretly called a council of the chief offi- 
cers at Windsor, where was first opened the daring 
4e8ign of bringing the king to condisn punishment for 
roal-administration. This measure Being resolved on, 
it was recpiisite gradually to conduct the parliament 
from one violence ta another, till this last act of atro- 
cious iniquity should appear inevitable. At* the insti- -- 
Stion of the indepenaents and army, that assembly 
imed four proposals, to which they demanded the 
king's positive assent, before they would deign to treat. 
The first was, that he should invest the parliament 
with the military power for twenty years } the second, 
that he should recall all his proclamations and declare 
ations against the parliament, and acknowledge that 
assembly to have taken arms in their just and necessa- 
ry defence ; the third, that he should annul all the 
acts, and void all the patents of peerage, which bad 
passed the great seal, since the commencement of the 
civil wars 3 and the fourth, that he should give the 
two houses power to adjourn as they thought proper. 

Charles, tnough a prisoner, regarded these preten- 
eions as exorbitant, and desired that all the terms on 
both sides should be adjusted, before any concession 
16481 ^° oi^er was insisted on. The republicana 
pretended to take tire at this reply; and Crom- 
well, aher expatiating on the valour and godliness of 
the arnay, added, " Teach them not by ne^ecting your 
own safety and that of the kingdom, in which their's 
too is involved, to imagine themselves betrayed, and 
their interests abandoned to the rage and malice of 
an irreconcilable enemy, whom, for your sake, they 
have dared to provoke. Beware, (and at these words 
he laid his hand on his sword,) beware lest despciir 
cause them to seek safetv by some other means triMa 
by adnering to you, wbo know not how to consult your 
pwn safety.*' " ^ 
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Niaety-o&e members, howeTer, had itiU the 

age to oppose this menaccr of Cromwell $ but the ma- 
jority decided^ that no more addresses > were to be 
made to the kmg, nor any letters or messages receiv- 
ed from him, and that it shoald be treason for any one 
to have interconrse with him, withont a perraissioii 
from parliament. By this vote the king was actually 
dethroned 5 and this violent measnre was supported 
by a declaration of the commons equally violent, iu 
which the character of Charles was aspersed with the 
foulest calumnies. . 

Scotland, whence the king's cause had received the 
first fatal disaster, seemed now to promise its support 
and assistance. Alarmed at |he subjection of {wrlia- 
ment to the army, and the confinement of Charles, the 
Scots had resolved to arm forty thousand men-, in sup- 
port of their native prince, and secretly entered into 
correspondence with the ffnglish royalists, sir Msrma- 
duke Lansdale and sir Philip Musgrave, who had lev- 
ied considerable forces in the norui of England. Va- 
rious combinations and conspiracies for the same pur- 
pose were every where forming ; and seventeen «oips 
lying at the mouth of the river declared for the king ; 
uid setting their admiral ashore, sailed over to Hol- 
land, where the prince of Wales took the command 
of them. 

Cromwell and his military council, however, pre- 
pared themselves with vigour atad conduct for de- 
fence; and while the forces were employed in all 
garters, parliament having regained some share ef 
liberty, repealed the vote tor non-addressing, and five 
peers and ten commoners were sent to Newport in 
the Isle of Wight, as commissioners to treat with 
Charles. 

From the time that the king had been a prisoner in 
Carisbrooke castle, he-had totally neglected his per- 
■on, and had suffered his beard to grow long. His 
hair had become almost entirelv gray, either from the 
decline of years, or the load of sorrow with which he 
was oppfessed. The vigour of his mind, however, was 
still unbroken ; and alone, and unsupported, for two 
months, be maintained an argument a^nst fifteen 
men cyf the greatest parts and capacity, without any 
advantage being obtaued pver him. Of aJ the de* 
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■wiwkiOf <he paiiiament, Chariei lefaied oalv twoi 
be woold neitner gtre up his friends to pmushmeaty 
nor Abolish episcopacy, tnough he was willing to tern- 

^|>erit 

^ In the mean time, Cromwell, with eight thousand 
men, attacked and defeated the numerons armies of 
twenty thousand, commanded by Hamilton and Lan^* 
dale, and took the fonner prisoner, FoUowinff np his 
advantage, he marched into Scotland, where he exer- 
cised the most tyrannical power^ and in coninnction 
with those of his own party, plaoed all authori^ in 
the hands of the most violent anti-royalists. Golcnes- 
ter, after holding oat for the king to the last extremi- 
ty, under sir 'Charles Lucas and sir Greoi^ge Lisle, 
was obliged to surrender; and Fairfax, instigated 
by the inhuman Ireton, caused those officers to be 
shot. 
These successes of the army had subdued all their 

^ enemies, except the helpless king and parliament; 
and the conncil of general officers, at the suggestion 
of Cromwell, now demanded the dissolution of that 
assembly, and a more equal representation in future. 
At the same time they adTanced the troops to Wind- 
sor, and ordered the king to be removed to Hurst cas- 
tle in Hampshire, where he was kept in close con- 
finement. 

The parliament, howcTer, did not lose their cour- 
age, but set aside the remonstrances of the army, and 
issued orders that it should not advance nearer to Lon- 
don. ^ The parliament, however, had to deal with me^i 
who would not be intimidated he words, nor retarded 

S' any scrnpulone jdelieacy. The aenerals marched 
e army to I/ondon, and mrroonded the parliament 
with their hostile preparations. In this situation, the 
parliament had the resolution to attempt to dose their 
treaty with the king ; and after a violent debate of 
three days, it was carried by a majority of one hun- 
dred and twenty-nine, asainst ei^ty-three, in the 
house of commons, that uie king's concessions were 
a foundation for the houses to proceed upon . in the 
settlement of the kingdom. 

Next day, however, when the commons were about 
to meet, colopel Pride, formeriy a dnyman^ having 
surrounded the bouse with two regiments, rortr-one 
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memberi of tho preibrterian party were teoed. aad 
above one hundred ancf aixty mora were ezcladea. In 
abort, none but the moat determined independents 
were allowed to enter, and theae did not exceed the 
number of fifty or aizty. This invasion of the parlia- 
ment oommojnly passed under the name of colohd 
Pride^a purge. The independents instantly reversed 
the former vote, and declared the king's concessions 
unsatisfactory ; they renewed the former vote of non- 
addresses ; and committed some of the leading pros- 
byterian members to prison. 

The council of officers now took into consideration 
a scheme, called ''the agreement of the people," 
which laid the basif of a republic : and, that they 
might complete their iniquity and ranatical eztrava- • 

Ei, they urged on this shadow of a parliament to 
in a specific charge anunst their sovereign. Ac- 
ng^y, a vote was passed, declaring it treason in a 
kinj[ to levy war against his parliament, and appointing 
a high court of justice to try Charles for this new-in- 
vented treason. This vote was sent up to the house 
of peers : and that assembly, which was in general 
venr thinly attended, was on that day fuller than usual, 
and consisted' of sixteen members | but without one 
dissenting voice, Ihey instantly rejected the vote of 
the lower house, and adjourned for ten days, in hopes, 
by this delay, to letard the furious career of the com- 
mons. 

That body, however, havins assumed as a principle, 
which is true in theory, tbonni false in practice, " that 
the people are the origin of^all just power,'' they de- 
clared that the commons represented the people, and 
that their enactments have tne foree of laws, without 
the consent of king or house of peers. The ordi- 
nance for the trial of CharMs Stuart was then again 
read, and unanimously agreed to. 

Colonel Harrison, the son of a butcher, and the 
most furious enthusiast of the army, was despatched 
with a strong party to conduct the king to London: 
and it appears, that, at this time, his majesty expected 
assassination, and could not believe that they really 
intended to condndetheir acts of violence by a pub- 
lic trial and execution. 

AUtbingt, however, being a^wtedythe^ high court 
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of Justice was fully constitute^ It consisted of one 
hundred and thirty-three persons named by the com* 
mons y but scarcely more tiian seventy ever sat ; so 
difficult was it to engage men of any name or charac- 
ter in that atrocious measure. Cromwell, Ireton, Har- 
riaon, and the chief officers of the army, most of them 
of low birth, were members^ together with some of 
the lower bouse, and a few citizens of London. The 
tweWe judges were at first appointed in the number) 
but as they had affirmed that the proceeding was 
illegal, their names were struck out Bradshaw, a 
lawyer, was chosen president, and Coke was appointed 
solicitor to the people of England. 

The court sat in Westminster-hall : and the king 
being arraigned for levying war against .the parliament, 
was impeached as a tyrant, traitor, and murderer. 
Though Ions detained a prisoner, and noW produced 
as a criminal, Charles sustained tne dignity of a mon- 
arch, and with great temper and force, dieclined the 
authorltv of the court. Three times was he brought 
before his judges, and as often declined their juris- 
diction. On the fourth, the court having examined 
some witnesses, by whom it was proved that the king 
had appeared in arms against the forces commissioned 
by the parliament, they pronounced sentence against 
him^ 

In this last scene, Charles forgot not his character, 
either as a man or a prince. Firm and intrepid, he 
maintained, in each reply, the utmost perspicuity in 
thought and expression ; mild and equable, he rose 
into no passion at the unusual authority assumed over 
him. His soul, without effort or affectation, seemed 
onlv to remain in the situation familiar to it, and to 
look down with contempt on all the efforts of human 
malice. The soldiers were brought, though with diffi- 
culty, to cry aloud for justice : ** Poor souls/' said the 
king, ''for a little money they would do as much 
against their commanders.'' 

Three days only were allowed the king between his 
sentence and execution ; and this interval was passed 
in reading and devotion, and in conversing with the 
princess Elizabeth and the duke of Gloace8ter,-who 
alone of his family remained in England. 

The morning of the fatal , day, which woa the SOtb 
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of Jmanry, 1649, ChaorleB rose eariTj and ealling Her* 
bert, (me of his atteDdants, bade kim employ more 
than Hstial care in dresaing'faim, and preparmf^ him for 
auck a great and joyful solemnity. Joxon, bishop of 
London, a man endowed with the same mild and 
steady virtues as his master, assisted him in his devo- 
tions, and paid the last melancholy duties to his sove- 
reign. As he was preparing himself for the block, 
Jiuon said, */ There is, sir, but one stage more, which, 
thouefa turbulent, is yet a very short one. Consider, 
it will soon carry you a great way : it will carry you 
from earth to heaven ; and there you shall fin^to 
year great joy, the prize to which you hasten, a crown 
of dory." ** I go/' replied the king, ** from a corrup- 
tible to an incorruptible crown, where no disturbance 
can have place.'' At one .blow bis head was severed 
from his ood^ by a man in a visor; and anot|^cr, in a 
similar disguise, held up to the spectators the head 
stoeaming with blood, and cried aloud, ** This is the 
head of a traitor \" 

It is impossible to describe the grief, indignation, 
and astonishment, which took- place throughout the 
nation, on this melancholy occasion. Kach reproach- 
ed himself either with r -itive disloyalty, or with a too 
indolent defence of the ro^al cause. The generous 
Fairfax, it appears, had designed to rescue the kin/ 
from the scaffold, with his own regiment ; but this 
intention being known, he was artfully engaged by 
Cromwell in prayer wiUi Harrison, till the fatal blow 
was struck. 

The moment before his execution, Charles had 
said to Juxon, in an earnest and impressive manner, 
Remember ; and the generals insisted with the prelate, 
that he should inform them of the king's meaning. 
Juxon told them, that the king had charged him to in- 
culcate on his son the forgiveness of his murderers : a 
sentiment which in his last speech he had before de- 
clared. As a kinff, Charles> was not free from faults ; 
but as a man, few had ever fiUedthe throne, who were 
entitled to more unaualified praise. 

▲ few days after the eonsummatton of this tragedjN 
the commons passed a vote, abolishing the house or 
peers as dangerous and useless, and a like vote was 
pueed in regard to the monarchy. It was declared 
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high-treaMm to proelum or olherwiie aickiMMrl8d|« 
Charles S.tttart, commoiily called the prince of Walea ; 
and the commons ordered a new great seal to be en* 
graved, on which that Assembly was represented, with 
a legend, ''On the first year of freedom, by God's 
blessing restored, 1648." 



CHAPTER HI. 
The CommonwtaUh. 

Oir the death of Charles-, every person had framed 
the model of a republic, which, how new or absord 
soever, he wished to impose on his fellow citixeas. 
icjni The levellers insisted on an equal distribution 
•o^'J of power and property : the millenariaas, or 
fiflh monarchy men, required that government itself 
should be abolished, to prepare the way for the do 
minion of Christy whose second coming thev sudden 
ly expected ; while the antinomians asserted, that the 
obligations of morality and natural law were supersed- 
ed, and that the elect were guided by an internal prin- 
cij^ more perfect and divine. 

The royalists were inflamed with the hishest resent- 
ment against their ignoble adversaries ; &e presbyie- 
rians were enraged to find that the fruits of their la- 
bours were ravished from them, by the treachery or 
superior cunning of their associates } and the army, 
the only support of the independent republican fac- 
tion, was actuated by a religious frenxy, which ren- 
dered it dangerous even to its friends. 

The only poise against these irregularities of action, 
was Jthe great influence <^ Oliver Cromwell. ' Hating 
monarchy, while a subject ; despising liberty, while a 
citizen } he was secretly paving the way, by artifice 
and conraffe, to his own unlimited authority. 
^ The parliament now naidSed a council of state, con- 
•sitting of thirty-eiffht members, to whom all addresa- 
es were made, and who digested all business be(pr« 
it was intcodttced into the house. Foreign powers, 
occupied in wan among themselves, had no leiauv 
or inclination to interpose in the donesUe diwT 
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tians or this island; and the yoongklng, poor and neg- 
lected, comforted himself amidst his present distreai- 
es only with the hopes of better fortune. The situa- 
tion of Scotland and Ireland alone gave any inquie- 
tude to the new republic. 

Argyle and his partisans had proclaimed Charles II. 
in Scotland 3 but on condition ** of his good behaviour 
and strict observance of tbe covenant :" in Ireland, 
'tibe duke of Ormond having contrived to assemble an 
army of sixteen tiiousand men, recovered several pla- 
ces from the parliament, and threatened Dnl>rm with 
a siege ; and the young king entertained thoughts of 
visiting that kingdom. 

Cromwell aspired to a situation where so much glo- 
ry might be won, and so much authority acquired ^ 
and, by his usual cunning, he procured from the coun- 
cil of state the appointment t>f commander in chief in 
tiiat island. Many disorders, however, in England, 
and particularly in the army, were necessary to be 
composed, before he set out; -but with bis usual felic- 
ity be settled affairs sufficiently to allow him to un- 
dertake the expedition. 

On his arrivd at Dublin, he attacked and defeated 
the army of Ormond, whose military character in this 
action received some stain. He then hastened to Tre- 
dab, w^ich was well fortified, and garrisoned with 
three thousand men ; and having made a breach, he 
ordered a general assault. Tbe town was taken sword 
in band ; and orders being issued to give no quarter, a 
cruel slaughter was made of the garrison. One person 
alone escaped, to be tbe messenger, of this universal 
havoc and destruction. 

Cromwell pretended to retaliate, by this severe' ex- 
ecution, the cruelty of the Irish massacre ; and though 
he well knew that nearly the whole garrison were 
English, his barbarous policy bad certainly the desired 
effect. Every town before which he presented him- 
self, now opened its gates without offering any resist- 
ance 3 and the English had no other difficulties to en- 
counter, than what arose from fatigue and the advanc- 
ed season. Fluxes and contagious distempers destroy- 
ed great numbers of them ; but the English garrisons 
of C6rk,Kinsale, and other important places, deserted 
to him. 
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This • deaertioii of the English pat m end to Or* 
mood's authority ; and leaving tho taland, he delegated 
hie power^to Clanricarde, who found affairs too despe^ 
rate to admit an^ remedy. Above forty thottsand Irish ' 
passed into foreign service ; and in the space of nine 
months, Cromwell had almost entirely subdued Ireland. 

In . the mean time, Charles being informed that he 
16fiOT ^ ^>^^^ proclaimed king by the Scottish par-' 
^^>ov} liament, was at length persuaded, though reluc- 
tantly; to submit to the severe conditions annexed to 
his recehral of the crown. To comply yirith these, he 
waJB chiefly induced by the account brought him of 
the fate of Montrose, who, with all the circumstan- 
ces of rage and contumely, had been put to death by 
his' zealous countrymen. The sentence pronounced* 
against Montrose, was, that, after being hanged, his 
bead should be cut off, and affixed to the prison, and 
that his legs and arms should be stuck up on the four 
chief ^wns in the kingdom. He told the clergy, who 
insulted over his fallen fortunes, that they were a mis- 
erably deluded and deluding people. " For my part,'' 
added lie, ** 1 am much prouder to have my head af- 
. fix^d to the place w|^ere it is sentenced to stand, than 
to have my picture hung in the king's bed-chamber. 
~^6 far from being sorry, that my quarters are to bo 
^ sent to four cities of the kingdom, l wish that I had 
limbs enow to be dispersed iitto all the cities of Chris- 
tendom, there to remain as testimonies in favou** of .** 
the cause for which I suffer." This sentiment, the 
same evening, he threw into verse;. and the poem 
still remains, a monument of his heroic spirit, and no 
despicable proof of his poetic genius. With the same 
constancy he endure4 tne last ^t of the executioner; 
and thus perished, in the thirty-eighth year of his age, 
the ffallant marquis of Montrose. 

Charles, in consequence of his agreement to take 
the covenant, and to submit to other hard conditions, 
landed in Scotland ; but soon found himself consider- 
ed as a mere pageant of state, arid that the few re- 
mains of royalty which he possessed, served only to 
draw on him the greater indignities. As his facility 
in yielding to every demand gave some reason to 
doubt his sincerity, it was proposed that he should 
pass through a public humiliation, instead of being 
crowned as he expected. 
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The advance of the English army under Cromirell, 
could not appease' nor sotten the anioMyiitiee among 
tbe parties in Scotland. As 60o» as the English par- 
liament found that the treaty between Charles and 
the Scots was likely to lead to an accommodation, 
they prepared for war. The command in Ireland was 
left to Ireton ; and Cromwell beine declared captain- 
general of all the forces in England, entered Scotland 
with an army of sixteen thoosand men. 

The command of the Scottish army was giren to 
Leslie, who entrenched himself between Edinbargh 
and Leith, and avoided a battle, which Cromwell tried 
every expedient to brin^ on. The latter was at length 
reduced to such extremities, that he had even embrac- 
ed the resolution of sending all his foot and artillery 
to England by sea, and of breaking through, at ail haz- 
ards, with his cavalry 5 bnt the madness of the Scot- 
tish ecclesiastics preserved Jiim from this di^onour. 

These enthusiasts had not only enjoined Charles to 
withdraw from the army, but they had purged it of four 
thousand malignants, as they Mrere called, though reck- 
oned the best soldiers in the nation ; knd on tlie faith 
of visions, forced their general, in spite of his remon- 
strances, 10 descend from an advantageous station upon 
the heights of Lamermure, near Dunbar, with a view of 
attacking the English in their retreat. Cromwell , see- 
ding the enemy's camp in motion, foretold withput ^ic 
' help- of revelations, ''that the Lotd had delivered 
them into his hands.'* He gave orders for an imme- 
diate attack 3 and such was the effect of discipline, 
that the Scots, though double in number, were soon 
put to flight, and pursued with great slaughter. 
About three thousand were slain, and nine thou- 
sand ta&en prisoners ; and Cromwell following up his 
advantage, took possession of Edinburgh and I^ith. 
The repinant of the Scottish' army fled to Stirling. 
The defeat of the Scots was reprded by Charles as a 
fortunate event, as the vanquished were now obliged 
to allow him toore authority. Still, however, Jlhe pro- 
testers kept aloof from the malignants. 

Charles encamped at Torwood, with the town of 
iRM-t Stirjing behind him, and cautiously adhered to 
'^^J defensive measures; but Cromwell, paeBinir 
over the frith into Fife, posted bin^self m his n 
. vol.. ii. 6 
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aad rendered it impossible for the king to keep bis 
station. Charles, redaced to despair, embraced a res- 
olution worthy of a jfoang prince contending for em- 
pire. The road to EngliMid being open, where he hop- 
ed to be joined by numerous friends, he persuaded the 
generals to march ihitber ; and with one consent the 
army, to the number of fourteen thousand men, rose 
from their campy and advanced by rapid marches to- 
wards the south. 

Cromwell, leaving^ Monk with seven thousand men 
to complete the reduction of Scotland, followed the 
king with all possible expedition. Charles found him- 
self disappointed in his expectations of increasing his 
army : tne Scots fell off in great numbers 3 the Eng- 
lish presbyterians and the royalists were unprepared 
to join him } and when he arrived at Worcester, his 
forces were not more numerous than when ho rose 
from his camp at Torwood. 

' Such is the influence of established government, 
that the commonwealth, though verv unpopular, had 
sufficient influence to' raise the militia of the coun- 
ties ; and these, united with the regular forces, ena- 
bled Cromw^U to fall upon the king at Worcester 
with an army of thirty thpusand men. The streets, of 
that city were strewed with the dead. Hamilton, a 
nobleman of bravery and honour, was mortally wound- 
ed; Massey was wounded and taken prisoner : and 
the kins himself, Having given many proofs of per- 
sonal valour, was oblieed to fly. The whole Scottish 
army was either killed or taken prisoners. 

By the earl of Derby's directions, Charles went to 
Boscobel, a lone house on the borders of Staffordshire, 
inhabited by one Penderell, a farmer, who, with his 
four brothers, served him with unshaken fidelity. 
Having clothed the king in a garb like their own, they 
led him into a neisfhbouring wood, and pretended to 
employ themselves in cutting fagsots. For better con- 
cealment, he mounted an oak, wnere, hid among the 
leaves, he saw several soldiers pass by, who expressed 
in his hearing, their earnest wishes of finding liim. At 
length, after escaping the frequent dangers of detec- 
tion, the king embarked on board a Vessel at Shore 
ham, in Sussex, and arrived safely at Fescamp in Nor 
mandy, after a concealment of one and forty days. 
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No leas than forty men and womon bad at different 
times been priirv to his concealment, yet all of them 
proved faithfal A their trust. 

The battle of Worcester afforded Cromwell what 
he called bis '^ crowning mercy 3" and he now discov- 
ered to his intimate friends his aspiring views. The 
unpopularity of the parliament aided the ambition of 
this enterprising man, and paved the #ay to his exal- 
tation. Never, however, had the power of this coun- 
try appeared so formidable to neignbouring nations, as 
at this time. Blake had raised the naval glory of Eng- 
land to a greater height than it had attained at any 
former period, in America, the Bermudas, Antigua, 
Virginia, and Barbadoes, were reduced ; Jersey, Guem- 
sev, Scilty, and the Isle of Man, were brought under 
subjection to the republic ; and all the British do^ 
minions submitting, parliament turned its views to for- 
eim enterprises. 

The dutch were the first that felt Ite weight of their 
arms. The parliament passed theftimeus navigatioB 
act. Letters of reprisal were ^ated to several mer* 
chants, who complained of injuries which they had 
received from the states: and above eighty Dutch 
ships fell into their hands, and were made priies. The 
cruelties committed on the English at Amboyna, which 
had been suffered to sleep in oblivion for thirty years, 
were also urged as a ground for hostile agsresiion. 

That they might not be unprepared for uie war with 
16fi21 ^^^ ^W ^^^9 menaced, the states equipped 
J a fleet of one hundred and fifty sail ; and sraive 
the command of a squadron of ibrty-two ships to Van 
Tromp, an .admiral of great talents, to protect the 
Dutch navigation against the privateers of England. 
In the road of Do^er, he met with Blake, who com- 
manded an English fleet much inferior in number. 
Who was the aggressor in the action which ensued, it 
is not easy to determine ; but the Dutch were defeated 
with die loas of one ship sunk, and another taken. 

The parliament gladly seised this opportunity of 
commencing the war in form. Several actions now 
took place with varions snooess. At length, Tromp, 
■eeended by De Ruyter, met near the Qoodwin Sands 
with Blake, who, thonab his fleet was iafoior to that 
of the Dttt«h, deolined net the < 
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fought with the greatest braTery | bat the advantage 
lemained with the Dutch; and after this victory, 
Tromp, in a bravado, fixed a broom to his mast-head, 
as if resolved to sweep the seas of the £nglish. 

Great preparations were made in England to wipe 
16531 ^ ^^^ disgrace ; and a fleet of eighty sail was 
J fitted out, commanded by Blake, and under him 
by Dean and Monk. As the Endish lay off Portlaoii, 
they descried a Dutch fleet of seventy-six vessels, 
sailing up the channel with three hundred merchant* 
men, unoer the command of Tromp and De Rujrter. 
A most furious battle commenced, and continued for 
three davb, with the utmost rage and obstinacy ; and 
Blake, who was victor, could scarcely be said'to have 
gained more honour than the vanquished. Tromp 
made a skilful retreat, and after losing eleven ships 
of war, and thirty merchantmen, reached the coast of 
Holland. 

This defeat, together^th the loss which their trade 
sustained by the war, inclined the states to peace ; 
but parliament did not receive their overtures m a fa- 
vourable manner ; and they reioiced at the dissolutioQ 
of that assembly by Cromwell, as an event likely to 
render their affairs more prosperous. 

Cromwell, sensible that parliament entertained a 
jealousy of his power, which tfaey wished to restrain, - 
determmed to anticipate their designs. A council of 
officers presented ■ remonstrance, complaining of the 
arrears due to the army, and demanoing that a new 
parliament should be summoned« To this the parlia- 
ment made a sharp reply : and Cromwell in a rage has- 
tened to the house, attended by three hundred soldiers, 
some of whom he placed at the door, some in the lob- 
by, and some on the stairs. He reproached the par- 
liament for their tyranny, ambition, and oppression ; 
and commanding the soldiers to clear the hdl, .he 
himself went out the last, and ordering the doors to 
be locked, departed to his lodgings at Whitehall. 

Oliver Cromwell, who had Dy this violent measare 
monopolized the whole civil and military power in 
the kingdom, was bom at Hnntiugdon, of a good fami- 
ly^ though their estate was^ smafi. In the early part 
of his life, he was eftremely dissolute and dissipated: 
lllliw wnM Middenly aeized with the spirit of wfoniM- 
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tion, and entered into all the zeal and rigonr of the 
puritans., His affairs being embarrassed, he took a 
favm at St Ives, and applied himself to aericulture $ 
but this expedient involved him in greater difficnlties. 
The lengtn of bis prayers, together with the general 
abstraction of his mind, prevented him from paying 
dne attention to his farm ; and urged by his wants, and 
the religious principles he had imbibed, he had made 
a party with Hampden, his near kinsman, to transport 
himself to New-England, but was prevented by an or- 
der of council. From accident and intrigue he was 
chosen member for the town of Cambridge in the long 
parliament; but though highly gifled by nature, ho 
was no orator ; and if be had not lived in times of tur- 
bulence and disorder, it is probable that he would nev- 
er have risen to eminence and distinction. 

The indignation manifested by the people, on the 
usurpation of Cromwell, was le^s violent than might 
have been expected. Harrassed with wars and fac- 
tions, men were glad to see any prospect of peace ; 
and tiiey considered it less ignominious to submit to 
a person of talents and abilities, than to a few enthu- 
siastic hypocrites, who, under the name of a republic, 
had reduced them to a cruel subjection. 

By the advice of his council of officers, Cromwell 
sent summons to one hundred and twenty-eight per- 
sons, of different towns and counties of Englana, to 
five of Scotland, and to six of Ireland. These men, 
who were generally low mechanics, supported by 
Cromwell, voted themselves a parliament 3 and from 
one of the most noted, a leather-seller in London, 
whose name was Praise-God Barebone, they obtained 
the ridiculous appellation of Barebone's parliament. 
Cromwell, however^ soon became dissatisfied with 
this assembly of fanatics, who, he* expected, would 
have been suDservient to him, but who began to in- 
■iston their divine commission, and to oppose hitf 
views. In the act of drawing up a protest against their v 
dissolution, they were intermpted by Colonel White, 
' with a party of soldiers. White asked them what 
they did there 1 ** We are seeking the Lord,'' said 
they. " Then yon may go elsewhere,*' replied he ; 
'' for to mr knowledge, he has not been here these vam- 
nyyeww^ 
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This shadow of a parliaiiieiit being diMoIved, the 
council of officers now Bropoaed, that the anpreme ao- 
thoritv abottld be veated in a single person, who should 
be stiled the protector ; and a new instrument of 
government being preoared, Cromwell was declared 
woteetotj an4 iastalied with great solemnity in that 
high office. By the plan of this new legislatttre, a 
council was appointed, which was not to exceed twen- 
ty-one, nor be fewer than thirteen persons. The pro- 
tector, however, was to possess all the executive pow- 
er ; but the advice of the council was to be taken on 
every important occasion. A parliament was to be 
summoned every three years, and allowed to sit five 
months, without adjournment, prorogation, or diasohi- 
tion. The bills which they passed were to be present- 
ed to the protector for his assent ; bat if within twen 
ty days that assent was not obtained, they were to be 
come laws by the anthority of pariiament alone. A 
standing army was established, and funds were assign- 
ed for its support. During the intervals of parliament^ 
the protector and council had the power of enacting 
laws, which were to be "valid till the next meeting of 
the lenslative body. The protector was to enjoy hi« 
office during life ; and, on his death, the council wae 
to fill up the vacancy. The council of state, named 
bv the instrument, were men entirely devoted to 
Cromwell, and not likely ever to combine against him. 

Whatever may be the defecti and distractio*t8 in 
this system of civi| polity^ the military force of iSatg 
land was exerted with vigour, conduct, and unanimity. 
The English fleet, commanded by Monk and Dean, tf- 
ter an engagement of two days, defeated the Dutch 
under Tromp ; and in an aaeUier encagenest, when 
Blake commanded^ Tromp was shot through the heart, 
and this decided the action. The Duteli regaidsd 
Sesv the loss of thirty ships which were sunk and taken, 
than the catastrophe ff their brave admiral. At length, 
ifkiUi however, a deifeiiaive l^agoewas contracted m- 
foovj ^^a |}|9 fiif^ f epublics, on terms vei^ benetr- 
able and advantaseoits to England : and Cromwell, as 
protector, signed the ttea^ of pacification. 

Cromwell, howerer, had eccasion to observe the 
idiccs entertained against his memment, by the 
Mition of the parliament which he had- 
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ed. The manver in which he bad conducted the elec- 
tions bad been favourable to libeitv. The amall bor- 
oughs, as being most exposed to influence and corrup- 
tion, had been disfranchised *, and of four hundred 
members who. represented England, two hundred and 
seventy were chosen by the counties. These meas^ 
ures, however, failed to procure him the confidence 
of the people ; and the first business on which the par- 
liament entered, was to discuss the pretended instru- 
ment of government, and the authority which Crom- 
well had assumed over the nation. Cromwell obliged 
the members to sign a recognition of his authority, and 
an engagement not to propose or consent to any alter- 
ation in the government^ as settled in a single person 
.and a parliament ; but, finding that conspiracies had 
been entered into between the members and some 
malcontent officers, he hastened to dissolve this dan- 
gerous assembly. 

After this, the protector exerted himself against the 
16551 ^^^^'^^^ o^ Charles, who had appointed a day 

* ^ of general rising throughout England ; and in 
order to <&aw off the attention of the nation from him- 
self, he extended his enterprises to every part of Eu- 
rope. He compelled the French to comply with ev- 
er^ proposal which he tiiought fit to make, and to sub- 
mit to the greatest indignities. 

Tbe extensive but feeble empire of Spain in the 
West Indies, excited the. ambition of the protector ; 
and, in order to humble that power, he equipped two 
squadrons ; one under Blake entered the Mediterra- 
nean, and spread terror every where. To the other, 
under Pen and Venables, Jamaica surrendered without 
a blow ; and that island has ever since remained in the 
hands of the English, the chief acquisition which they 
owe to the enterprising spirit of Cromwell. 

Blake being informed that a Spanish fleet of sixteen 
ehips had taken shelter in the Canaries, sailed thither^ 
and found, them in the bay. of Santa Cn». This 6'ay 
was stronslv fortified ; but nothing could dbuint the 
spirit of Blake. In spite of tbe Spanish forts and bat- 
teries, the English admiral steered into the bay : and 
after a resistance of four hours, the enemy abandoned 
their ships, which were set on fire and consumed. 

This was the last and greatest action of that gallant 
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officer, ifeing almost worn out with a dropsy aad 
«curTy, faebastened home, that he might die in his na^ 
tive country; but he iBxpired as be came within sight 
of land'. Jvever was a man more siacerely respected, 
even by tbdse of opposite principles. He was an in- 
dexible republican, and the late changes were thought 
to be no wa}: grateful to him ; but he remarked to the 
seamen, " It is still our duty to fight for our country, 
into whose hands soever the government niay fall.'' 

The conduct of the protector in foreign affairs, 
though often rash, was full of vigour. The great mind 
of Cromwell was intent on spreading the fam& of the 
English nation ; and it was his boast, that he would 
render the name of an Englishman as much feared and 
revered as ever was that of a Roman. In his civil and 
domestic administration, he paid great regard both to 
justice and clemency. All the chief offices in the 
. cpurts of judicature were filled with men of integrity ; 
and amidst the virulence of faction, the decrees of the 
Judges were unwarped by partiality. 

Cfromwell now judging that he had sufficiently es> 
tabiished his authority, summoned another parlia- 
ment ; but, though he had used every art to inflitence 
the elections, be soon found 'that it was.necessary to 
employ the most violent measures to procure an as- 
cendency in the house. He placed guards at the door, 
•who permitte;^ only such to enter as produced a war- 
rant from the council. The parliament voted a re- 
iiunciAtion of all titles in Charles Stuart, or any of his 
•family 3 and colonel Jephson, in order to sound the 
inclinations of the house, ventured to move, that they 
fihould bestow the crown on Cromwell. When the 
protector afterwards affected to ask what could induce 
tiim to shake such a motion 3 '' As long,'' said Jeph- 
son, " a^ I have the honour to fit in parliament. I mast 
follow ike dictates of my own conscience, woatever 
ofience I may be so unfortunate as to. give you." 
*' (r^t thee gone," said Cromwell, giviig him a gentle 
blow on the shoulder, " get thee gone for a mwl fel- 
low as thou art." 

At length, a motion in form was made by aidermaiv 
Pack, one of the city members, for investing Crom- 
ivell with the royaX dignity* The chief opposition 
^ame/roro the usual adherents of the protector, ths 
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ge&eral cyfficera, particularly Lambert, wbo hod long 
entertained hopes of succeeding him. However, the 
bill was carried by a considerable majority; and a 
committee was appointed to reason with Cromwell, 
16^1 ^"^^ ^^ overcome the scruples which he pretend* 
^ ed against such a liberal offnr. The conference 
lasted several days ; but the opposition which Crom- 
well dreaded was pot that which came from Lambert 
and his adherents ; it was that which he met wiUi in 
his own family, and from men the most devoted to his 
interests. Fleetwood had married his daughter, and 
Desborow his sister^ yet these men told him, that if 
he accepted of the crown, they would instantly throw 
up their commissions, and render it impossibly for 
them to serve him. In short, it is said that a gener- 
al mutiny of the army was justly dreaded, if this ambi- 
tious project had been carried into execution; and 
therefore Cromwell, after long doubt and perplexity^ 
was at last obliged to refuse the crown, ^he parlia- 
ment, however, gave him the power of nominating his 
successor, and assigned him a perpetual revenue for 
the payment of the fleet and army, and the support of 
the civil government 

The parliament was again assembled, and the pro- 
tector endeavoured, to maintain the appearance of a 
civil magistrate, by placing no guards at the door of 
either house ;^ but he soon found how incompatible 
liberty is with a militaij usurpation. The commons 
assumed the power or readmitting those members 
whom the council had formerly excluded 3 and an in- 
contestable majority declared themselves against the 
protector. Breading combinations between the mem- 
oers and the malcontents in the army, Cromwell de- 
termined to dissolve the parliament without delay ; 
and when nroed by Fleetwood and others of his friends 
not to precipitate himself into so rash a measure, .he 
swore oy Uie li;ring God that t)iey would not sit a mo- 
ment longer. 

These distiaetlons aft home, however^ did not render ' 
the protector inattentive to foreign affairs. The Span- 
iards were defeated at Dunes by the combined armies 
of France and England) and Dunkirk being soon af 
ter surrendered, was delivered to Cromwell. He com- 
mitte^ the gOTenwtient of (hat ijaiportant place to 
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, Lockhartj wKp had married hia niece, and wan his am 
baasador at the court of France. 

These sacc^sses abroad were more than counter- 
balanced by bis inquietudes at home. The roy^ista 
and Presbyterians entered into a conspiracy, which be- 
ing discovered, numbers were thrown into prison, and 
sir Henry Slingsby and Dr. Huettwere condemned to 
be beheaded. The army was ripe for a mutiny ; and 
Fleetwood and his wife, who had adopted republican 
principles, began to estrange themselves from Crom- 
well; His other daughters were no less prejudiced in 
favour of the royal cause 3 and the death of Mrs. Clay- 
pole, his peculiar favourite, destroyed all his enjoy- 
ments. 

All composure of mind seemed now for ever fled 
from the protector.- He saw nothing around him'but 
treacherous friends or enraged enemies : and death, 
which he had so oden braved in the fiel^d, naunted him 
in every scene of business or repose. Every action 
betrayed the terrors under which he laboured. He 
never moved a step without guards ; he wore armour 
under his clothes ; and he seldom slept above three 
nights together in the same chamber. 

The contagion of his mind began to afiect his body. 
He was seized with a slow fever, whioh changed into 
a tertian ague. Dangerous symptoms soon made their 
appearance. Casting his eyes towards that future 
existence, which, though once familiar to him, had 
been considerably obliterated by the hurry of business, 
Cromwell asked Goodwin, one of his preachers, iS it 
were true that the elect could never fall or suffer final 
raprobatioo ? ''Nothing more certain," ireplied the 
preacher. "Then I am safe," said the protector^ 
'' for I am sure that I was once in a state of grace." 

He died on the third of September, a day which he 
l|ad always considered as propitious to him, m the fif- 
ty-ninth year of hia ace.* A violent tempest, which 
immediately succeeded his death, served u » subject 
of discourse to the Vulgar; vSd his paiCisans, as well 
as his enemies, Endeavoured, by forced inferevces, to 
interpret this event as a confirmation of (heir partion* 
larprejudices. 

The private conduct of Ci^omwell, as a son, a has- ' 
band, a father, and a friend| merits praise rather than 1 
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oensore ; and, upon the y^ole, hie character was a 
eompooAci of all the Tirtnea and all the vices which 
■pring from, violent ambition and wild fanaticism. 

Cromwell was sorrounded with so many difficulties, 
that it was thCnght he ooold not much longer have 
extended his asarped administration 3 bnt when that 
powerful hand was removed, which conducted the 
government) evenr one ezjpected a sudden dissolution 
of the baseless ubric. Richard, his son, {>Q88essed 
no talents for government, and only the virtues of 
private life ; yet the council recognized his succes- 
sion. His brother Henry, who governed Ireland with 
popularity, insured him the obedience of that king- 
dom 3 and Monk, who Was much attached to the fami- 
ly of Cromwell,j>roclaimed the new protector in Scot- 
land. Above ninety addresses from the counties and 
mof t considerable corporations congratulated Richard 
IftfiQl ^^ ^^* accession 3 and a parliament being call- 
'^^J ed, all the commons at first, without hesitation, 
signed an engagement not to alter the present govern- 
ment. 

But there was another quarter frpm which greater 
dangers were justly apprehended. The most consid- 
erable officers of the army, with Fleetwood and Lam- 
bert at their head, were entering into cabals against 
Richard. The young protector, havins neither reso- 
lution nor penetration, was prevailedT on to give his 
consent for calling a general council of officers, who 
were no sooner assembled, than they voted a remon- 
strance, in which they lamented that the good old 
eauie, as they termed it, was neglected $ and they pro- 
posedj as a remedy, that the whole military power 
shonla be entmstea to some person, in whom they 
might all confide. The protector was justly alarmed 
at these movements among the officers : and some of 
his partisans offered to put an end to these intrigues 
by toe death of Lambert; bat Richard declared that 
he would not porceihase power by such sanguinary 



The parliaflMBt was no less alarmed at these milita- 
ry cabals, and passed a vote, that there should be no 
general council of officers, without the protector's 
consent. This brought matters to a crisis. The offi- 
cers hastened to Richard, and demanded the dissolu- 
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tfOR of tue parlianfent The protector wanted tho 
resolution to deny, and poBsessed little ability to re> 
eist this demand} and he soon after signed his own 
resignation in form. Henry, the depaty of Ireland, 
was endowed with the same moderate aispositioB as 
his brother ; and though his pooularity and influence 
in that country were very consiaerable, he auietly re- 
fiiffned his authority and returned to England. 

Thus fell, a; once, the protectorate house of Crom- 
well j but, by a rare fortune, it suffered no molesta- 
tion. Richard continued to possess ^on estate, which 
he had burdened with a debt contracted for the inter- 
ment of his fathar. After the restoration, though un- 
molested, he travelled for some years, and then re- 
' turning to England, lived to ah extreme old age. Ha 
was beloved for his social virtues, and hapoier in tran- 
quillity and retirement than he could have oeen bj the 
applause of empty fame and the gratificatidhs of the 
most successful ambition. 

The council of officers, in whom the supreme au- 
thority was now lodged, agreed to revive the long 
, parliament. The members little exceeded seventy in 
number; but they took care to thwart the measures 
of the officers ; atfd they appointed Fleetwood lieu- 
tenant-general onlv during the pleasure of the hoase. 
The conduct of the parliament gave great disgust 
to tjie general-officers, who resolved to dissolve an 
assembly by which they were vehemently opposed. 
Accordingly, Lambert drew together some troops, and 
intercepting the members as they came to the house, 
sent them home under a military escort. < 

The officer^ now found themselves again in possee- 
flion of supreme power; but to save appearances, they 
elected twenty-three persons, called a eommitUe of 
^itVt which they pretended to invest with sovereign 
authority. Throughout the three kingdoms there pre- 
vailed nothing but melancholy fears of a bloody mas- 
•acre to the nobility and gentry, and of perpetual ser- 
vitude to Uie rest of the people. 

But amidst these gloomy prospects, a means was 

preparing for the king to mottnt m peace the throne 

of his ancestors. General George Monk, to whose 

udence and loyalty the restoration of the monarchy 

chiefly to be ascribed, was the second son of u 
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noDoarable family in Devonshire, but somewhat sone 
to decay. He haid betaken himself, in early youth, to 
the profession of arms 3 and by his humane disposition 
he gained the good will of the soldiers, who usually 
called him honest George Monk. He^flras remarkable 
for his moderation ', and, from the candour of his be- 
haviour, he fell under suspicion of the rovalists, and 
was suspended for a time. At the siege of Nantwich, 
he was taken prisoner by Fairfax, and sent tu the 
Tower, where he endurea, about two years, all the 
rigours of poverty and confinement; and it was not 
till after the royalists were totally subdued that he re- 
covered his liberty. 

Monk, however distressed, had always refused the 
most inviting offers from the parliament ; but Crom- 
well, sensible of his merit, prevailed on him to engage 
in the wars against the Irish, who were considered as 
rebels both by the kinff and parliament. Ho after- 
wards fought in Scotland, and on the reduction of that 
kingdom, was left: with the supreme command. In that 
capacity, he gave satisfaction both to the people and 
the soldiery ; and foreseeing that the good will of th. 
army might eventuallv be of great service to him, hr 
cultivated their friendship with assiduity and success 

Hearing that Lambert was advancing northward. 
Monk sent commissioners to treat with the committee 
of safety ; but his chief aim was to gain time, and re- 
lax the preparations of his enemies. In the mean 
time, the nation had fallen into anarchy. While Lam- 
bert's forces were assembling at Newcastle, Haxelrig 
and Morley took possession of Portsmouth for tiie 
parliament : and admiral Lawson, entering the river 
Thames, declared on the same side. The city of Lon- 
don established a kind of separate government within 
itself; and Fleetwood was unable to support the 
baseless fabric, which was every where falling to pie- 
ces. 

Monk, who had passed the- Tweed, thou^ informed 
of the restoration of parliament, continued to advance 
at the head of about six thousand men. In all the 
counties through whicb he pa&sedi the gentry flocked 
to him with addresses, requesting that he would assist 
in restoring the nation to peace and tranquillity $ bu^ 
h» iffisotea not to favour them 
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Monk aod hit army soon reached the metropolis. 
IfifiOl '^^^ common-council of London having refused 
J to submit to an assessment, and declared that 
till a free parliament.imposed taxes they would make 
no payment, Monk was ordered to march into the city, 
and seize twelve persons the most obnoxious to the 
parliament. With this order he immjediately.com- 
plied, and apprehended as many as he could of the 
proscribed persons : but soon reflecting that by this 
action he had broke through the cautious ambisuity 
which he had hitherto maintained, and rendered him- 
self the tool of a parliament whose tyranny had long 
been odious to the nation, he. wrote a letter to the 
house, requiring them, in the name of the citizens, 
soldiers, and whole commonwealth, to issue writs 
within a week for the filling of their assembly, and to 
fix the time for their own cUssoIution and the meeting 
of a new parliament. He then marched with his army 
into the city, and requesting the mayor to summon a 
common-council, he apologized for his late conduct, 
and desired that they might mutually plight their fai(h 
for a strict anion between the city ana army, in every 
measure which might conduce to the settlement of 
the commonwealth. 

It would be impossible to describe the joy which 
this intelligence conveyed ; and the funeral of the 
pailiament was celebrated by the populace with marks 
of hatred and. derision. The secluded members were 
invited by the general to enter the house, and appear- 
ed to be the majority. Votes were passed favourable 
to the views of Monk; and writs were issued for the 
immediate assembling of a new parliamenL 

When the parlikment met, sir Harbottie Grimstone, 
a gentleman well afiected to the king's service, wan 
chosen speaker ; and the general having sounded the 
inclinations of the kssembljr, g&vc directions to the 

5 resident of the council to inform them, that one sir 
ohn Granville^ a servant of the king, •was now at the 
door with a letter to the commons. This intelligence 
excited the loudest acclamations j Granville was call- 
ed in ; and, without one dissenting voice, a committee 
was appointed to prepare an answer. 

^e king's declaration, whioh was immediately pob- 
d, offered a general amnesty, with the exceptioa 
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only of such persons as shoald Ue made by parlia- 
ment 3 it promised liberty of conscience ; and assured 
the soldiers of all their arrears, with a continuance of 
the same pay. 

The lords, perceiving the spirit by which the king- 
dom, as well as the commons, was animated, hasten- 
ed to reinstate themselves in their ancient authority 5 
and the two houses attended, whUe the king was pro- 
claimed with great solemnity in Palace-yard, at White- 
hall, and at Temple-bar. A committee of lords and 
commons was despatched to. invite his majesty to re- 
turn, and take possession of the throne 3 add the king, 
embarking at Scheyeling, landed at Dover, where he 
was met by Monk, whom he cordialljr embraced. On 
the 29th of May, which was also his birth -day, Charles 
entered London, amidst the most joyful coagratola- 
tionf. 



CHAPTER IV. 
TK^ reign of CharU» Ui 

Wben Charlee IL ascended the throne, he was 
16601 ^^^y years of age. He possessed a vigorous 
•■ constitution, a fine shape, a manly figure^ and a 
graceful air ; and though bis features were harsh, yet 
his countenance was lively and engaging. No prince 
ever received a crown with the more cordial attach- 
ment of his subjects : and the ease and affability of 
his manners were well calculated to confirm this pop- 
ularity. 

In the choice of his ministers, the king gave great 
satisfaction to the nation. Sir Edward Hyde, created 
earl of Clarendon, was chancellor and prinfb-minis- 
ter 3 the duke of Ormond, steward of the household ; 
the earl of Southampton, high-treasurer 3 and sir l^d- 
ward Nicholas, secretary of state. Admiral Montague, 
who had carried # fleet to receive his majesty, without 
waiting for the oVders of parliament, was created earl 
of San<lwich 3 and Monk, who, without effusion of 
blood, by bis cautious and disinterested conduct,^et- 
fled the affairs of tho three kingdoms, and restored 
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• 
his iaiared sQverei^ to the vacant throne, was creat- 
ed duke of Albemarle. Iftto the king's council were 
admitted the most eminent men of the nation, without 
regard to former distinctions ; tiie presbyterians, equal- 
ly with the royalists, shared this honour. 

All judicial proceedings, transacted in the name of 
the commonwealth, or protector, were ratified by a 
new law : and the act of indemnity passed both hous- 
es, and soon received the rsyal assent. The regicides, 
with Vane and Lambert, were alone excepted ; and 
all who had sitten in anv illegal high court of justice, 
were declared incapable of bearing any office in the 
state. 

The next business was the settlement of the king's 
revenue. They granted him one hundred thousand 
pounds a*year, in lieu of the tenures of wards and 
liveries, which had long been considered as a grievous 
burden by the nobility and gentry ; and they voted, 
that t^e settled revenue of the crown, for all charges, 
should amount to the annual sum of one million two 
hundred thousand pounds ji but, still jealous ef liberty, 
Vhey scarcely assigned sufficient funds for two thirds 
of that sum ; and thus left the care of fulfilling their 
engagements to the future consideration of pfurlia- 
ment. 

« The next object which interested the public, was 
the trial and condemnation of the regicides. Harri- 
son, Scot, Carew^ Clement, Jones. Scrope,Axtel, Hack- 
er, Coke, and Hugh Peters, suffered with the confi- 
dence of ma!rtyrs. The rest of the king's judges were 
reprieved. 

After the parliament had sitten about two months, 
the king dissolved that assembly in a speech full of 
the .most gracioup expressions. The army was also 
disbanded ; and no more troops were retained than a 
few guards and garrisons, about one thousand horse 
and four thousand foot. This, however, was Uie first 
appearance of a regular standing army, under the i 



archy, in this island. 

Clarendon, whose daughter, Ann H^de, was now 
married to the duke of York, by his wisdom, his jus- 
tice, and his prudence,' equally promoted the interest 
of ihp king and the people ; but his conduct in the 
manatgenieiit of ecclesiastical affairs has been cen* 
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kared by many. Charlei havinf obaexred that prtslif « 
terianiein was not aTeligion for a gentleman, it' was 
resolved to restore prelacy in Scotland. Sharp, who 
had been commissioned by the preB|>yteriani in Scot- 
land to manage their interests with the king, was per* 
suaded to abandon his party, and, as a reward for hi* 
tergiversatioq, was Created m:chbi8hQp of St. As- 
drewSf The conduct of eeciestasticai afisuFS wm 
chiefly intrusted to him i^nd be became eztcesielir 
obnoxious to his former n-iends. 

In England, the nf w parliament, laying bold of th0 
prejudices which prevailed among the presbyteriaa 
sect, in order to eject them from their livings, reonfr" 
ed that every clergyman shoi^ld be re-ordained, if he 
had not before received epist^Qpal ordination ^ shonlil 
i^^i ^^^^^^i*^ ^^3 assent to every thing contained in 
***""*-* the Book of Common Prayer •, should talse <h0 
oath of canonical obedience j shvliM idbjure the sol^ 
emn league and covenant ; and should renounce the 
{>rinciple of taking arms against the king, on any pre^ 
tence whatsoever. This act, and others which passed 
about the same time, have been the best supports ef 
the state, by joining it jclosely with the charch. H 
must, however, be confessed, that by these enact- 
ments the king's promises of toleration and indulgence 
to tender consciences was entirely eltuded or br<Aen., 
About two thousand of the clergy, in one day, nAin^ 
Quished their cures, and sacri^ced their interest tor 
their principles. 

Before the parliament rose, the court was employed 
in preparing for the reception of tbd princess Came" 
rine of Portugal, to whom the king was lietrotbed/ 
and with whom he received five hundred tbomMod 
pounds, and the two fortresses of Tangier in Afriea, 
and Bombay in the East Indies, by way of dowry. 
This marriage, however, was fiir from proving aospi- 
clous, as the queen was never able to win the affeo 
tions of her husband. 

Charles, pressed by pecnniai^ difficnTties, in orfler 
to raise money, as well as to save expenses, sold Dun' 
kirk to France, fbr four hundred jthousand peondb. T» 
this measure he was advised by Clarendon. The 
value of .this acquisition was so little nad«rstood^ by 
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the Frenen king, that he thought he had made a bard 
faftnmitt. ' -" 

* Cnarles issued a declaration^ under pretence of 
mitigajting the rigours contained in the act of uniform- 
ity ; ^t ue fouodation of this measure was of a very 
different natare. The king, during his exile, had im- 
bibed stronff preiudiees in favour of the catholic reli- 
E'on \ and tha«^h he fluctuated during his whole reign, 
itween irreligion, which he more openly professed, 
1^ pepery, to which he retained a strong propensity, 
his brother the duke of York had entered with zeal 
iiito*aIl the principles of that theological party, and 
^by hid application to business, which Charles disliked, 
had aeqmred a great ascendency ovier him. On pre- 
tenoe of easiag the prote&rtant dissenters, the^r agreed 
wpoii a plan for introducing a general toleration, and 
gi'ving the/CathoUcs the free exercise of their religion, 
at least in private bosses. The parliament, however, 
xefiised their eondiavtence in this measure 3 and, in 
16631 ^^"^^ to deprite* the catholics of all hopes, the 
•' two houses agreed in a remonstrance against 
them. The kiu^ iosisted no farther at present on this 
project of indulgence ; and he issued a vague procla- 
mation against Jesuits and Romish priests. In return 
for this the commons voted him a supply of fbur sub- 
sidies ; and this was the last time that taxes were lev- 
ied ia that manner. 

In proportion as the king found himself established 
on the throne, he began to alienate himself from Cla- 
rendon, whose character was so little suited to his 
QWo. Charles's partiality for the catholics was always 
opfiosed by this minister, who, conscious of integrity 
and of faithful services, disdained to enter into any 
cMuiexion with the royal mistresses. 

The irregular pleasures of* Charles, and the little 
regard he paid to dec^cy in his public mistresses, 
could not but give offei^e to the nation. It was found 
that the virtues which he possessed were more showy 
than substantial: that his bounty proceeded rather 
fradu facility of disposition than generosity : that while 
he seetted afiaUe to all, his heart was little snscepti- 
btaiof IvtAndship ; and that he secretly entertained a 
bad opinion of mankind, no proof that he was actuated 
~ by b«tler motives. But what was most injurious to 
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. the king's re|Mit«tioB> was t])« nefled of )us own and 
his fatoer^B adherents, whom he suffered to remain in 
povertj and distress, aggravated by the emsl disap- 
pointment of their sangaine hopes, and by seeing ia- 
Toar and preferment bestowed on their most intete- 
rate foes. - The act of iBdemnity and obH?ion was 
generally denomiaated, and in many cases too jast* 
an act of indemnity to the king's enemies, and of < 
liyion to his friends. 

The king having demanded a repeal of the tiienaial 
act, the parliament abrogated the law, and satisfied 
themselves with a general claose, that parliaments 
should noffiiM inaugurated above three years at most. 
The commons likewise passed a vote that the indigni- 
ties offered to the English, by the subjects of the 
Coited States, were the. greatest obstructions to all 
foreign trade. This was the first open step towards a 
war with the Dutch. Charles did not confine himself 
to memorials and remonstrances. Sir Robert Holmes 
was secretly despatched with a squadron of twenty- 
two ships to the coast of Africa, where he expelled 
the Dutch from cape Corse, and seized their settle- 
ments at cape Verde and in the isle of Goree. He 
then sailed to A merica, where he possessed himself 
of Nova Bp'^iik, since called New-York, which James 
the First oad granted by patent to the earl of Stirling, 
but which haul never been planted except by the 
Hollanders. 

When the States complained of these hostile meas- 
ures, the king pretended to be ignorant of Holmes's 
enterprise } and the Dutch, finding their applications 
for redress likely to be eluded, despatcfhed ae Rayter 
with a fleet to retaliate on the English. De Ruyter 
Iftftdl ™^^ ^^^ '^^ opposition in Guinea. All the 
J004J Q^^ acquisitions of the English, except cape 
Corse, were recovered from them ; and they were al- 
so dispossessed of some old settlements. 

The Dutch, however, tried every expedient before 
, they would proceed to extremities > and their meas- 
ures were at that time directed by John de Witt, a 
minister equally eminent for ability and integrity. He 
caused A navy to be equipped, surpassing any that had 
ever before been prepared in the ports of Holland. 

i^ 9QW as tbe intellieence arrived of de Bigrt^i'e 
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|/*|M.^ enterprises. Charles declared war against tlie 
^^J States. The English' fleet consisted of one 
bottdred and fonrteen satlt besides fire-shins and 
ketches, and was commanded by the duke or York, 
and under him bjr prince Rnpeit, and the Earl of 
^ Sandwich. Obdara, the Dutch admiral, had nearly an 
equal force, and on meeting he declined not the com- 
bat. In the heat of action, when engaged in close 
fight with the duke of York, Obdam's ship blew up. 
This accident disconcerted the Dutch, who fled to- 
wards their own coast. Tromp alone, son of the fa- 
mous admiral killed in the former war, bravely sus- 
tain'ed with his squadron the efforts of the English, 
and protected the rear of his countrymen. The van- 
quisned had nineteen ships sunk or taken ; the vic- 
tors lost only one. In this action, the duke of York 
behaved with great bravery ; the Earl of Falmouth, 
lord Muskerry, and Mr. Boyle, were killed by one 
ehot, at his side, and covered him wi^h their brains 
and gore. 

The abilities of de Witt were employed in reviving 
the declining courage of his countrymen; and he 
Boon remedied all the disorders occasioned by the late 
misfortune. The king of France, who was engaged 
in a defensive alliance with the States, j'esolved to 
support the Dutch in this unequal contest. 

The English, however, experienced a more dread- 
ful calamity than even that of a war. The plague had^ 
broken out in London, and carried off ninety thousand 

Jtersons ; and the king was obliged to summon a par- 
iament at Oxford. 

The king of France had ordered his admiral, the 
duke of Beaufort, to proceed from Toulon, and sup- 
port his sllies ; and the French squadron, consisting 
of above forty sail, was now supposed to be entering 
the channel. The Dutch fleet, under the command 
16661 ^^ DeRuyter, to the number of seventy-six sail, 
■• was at sesy in order to join the French. The 
duke of Albemarle and prince Kupert commanded the 
English fleet, which dio not exceed seventy-four sail. 
Albemarle, who despised the enemy too much, des^ 
• patched prince Rupert with twenty ships to oppose 
the dttke of Beaufort ^ and with the remainder, he set 
•ail td give battle to the Dutch. Never did a more 
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ai^morable engagement tak6 pi ace y whether we con- 
eider its long duration, or the desperate courage with 
%vhich it was fouglit 

Oh the fifst day the wind hicw bo hard that the Rn|^ 
l»h' could not use their lower tier of guns, and fheir 
Bails and rigging were injured by the Dutch chain-shot, 
a new invention ascribed to de, Win j but the battle 
was contested till darkness parted the combatants. 
On the second day, during the action, sixteen fresh 
ships joined the Dutch fleet, while the English had 
not more than twenty-eight in a situation for fi^tinff. 
This obliged Albemarle to retreat towards the English 
coast, which he did with an undaunted countenanee^ 
protesting to the earl of Ossory, son to the duke or 
Ohrmond, that he would rather blow up his ship and 
perish than stike to the enemy. The Dutch had com© 
up with the English, and were about to renew the en- 
gagement, whpn the squadron of prince Rupert wa» 
descried, crowding all their sail to reach the scene 
of action. Next morning the battle began afresh, 
and continued with great violence till suspended by 
a mist The English retired first into their own hv 
bonra. 

De Ruyter now posted himself at the moudi of th& 
Thames: but the English,'* under princb Rupert and 
Albemarle, were not long in coming to attack him. 
This engagement was again fierce and obstinate, anq 
three Dutch admirals fell ; but De Ruyter maintained 
tiie combat, and kept his station, till darkness put an 
end to the contest. Ne^t day, finding the Dutch fleet 
scattered, he was obliged to submit to a retreat, which 
yet he ccaiducted with so much skill as to render it 
equally honourable to himself as the greatest? victory. 
Fall of indignation, however, at yielding the superior- 
ity to the English, he frequently exclaimed. My 
God I what a wretch I am ! among so many thousand 
bullets, is there not one to put an end to my misera- 
ble life V' The Dutch, bv the greatest exertion?, saved 
themselves in their harbours i and the English now 
rode incontestable masters of the sea. ^ 

A calamity, however, happened m ^*«^*{XS. 
oc(5aaioned tiie greatest consternation. .,^^^\^^ 

Si Si broke ont in »»»• <^y^"^/P'^!tave^^^^^ 
every •ndeatouf to check lU deajrucu^* P 
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conaaiR€<l sbout four Irandlred atraete and thirteen, 
thousaod houses. Daring three days and nights the. 
fire continued to advance; and it was at last extin- 
gnished only by the blowing op of houses. Populur 
prejudice ascribed this calamity to the catholics j and 
though no proof ever appeared to authorise such a ca- 
l^umpy, it is sanctioned by the inscription on the mon- 
ument, which records the conflagration. 

As tne Dutch were every day becoming more formi- 
dable. Charles be^ to be sensible, that all the ende. 
for wnich the war liad been undertaken were likely to 
prove abortive. This induced him to make the first 
advances towards an accommodation, and matters were 
in a state of forwardness, wlien the king, by impru- 
dently discontinuing his preparations, exposed Eng- 
land to a great affront and even to great danger. 

The penetrating mind of De Witt discovered the op- 
portunity for retrieving the honour of the States } and 
ne embraced it. The Dutch fleet under De Rayter, 
appeared in the Thames, and bursting the chain which 
iupd been drawn across the MedWay. advanced as far 
at Upnore castle, and burnt several ships. They next 
, sailed to Portsmouth and Plymouth, and insulted Har- 
w>Qb. The whole, coast was in alarm ; and had the 
French joined the Dutch ;.fleet and invaded England^ 
the most serious consequences might have' ensued, 
*the Sloping of the treaty of Breda, however, saved 
England from this danger; and the acquisition of 
New-Tork was the principal advantage which the 
English reaped ttom a war^ in which the national 
oharacter for bravery had appeared with so mneh' 
lestre. 

To appeaise the people for their disapponttnents*. 
some sacrifice was necessaty ; and the prejudices of 
the nation pointed out the Tictim. The sale of Dan- 
kirk, the disCTQce at Chatham, and the unsuocessful 
conclusion of tlie war, were all attributed to ClareA- 
don. The king himself, who had always revered 
rather than loved the chancellor, was glad to be freed 
from a miaister who, amidst the dissolute manners «V 
,the court, maintained an inf^xilsfle dignity, and would 
jaot, suffer hit master's Hc^ntioiks iHe{tfttres|o pass 
(inritbout reprehension. The menovy of his forowt 
eervices ccnild not delajhis ryij and the gteatseel 
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Wftt iakeii from him, aad ^teii to sir Qirltlidd W^ 
man. ^ 

The ddke of York in Tain exerted bis interest in bt- 
baff ofhis father-in-law. The commons voted an im- 
peachment against him ; and Clarendon, finding that 
neither his innocence nor his past seryices were suffi- 
cient to protect him, retired into France, where he 
lived six years afler the parliament had decreed his 
baniehment. He employed his leisure' chieflj in re- 
docin(ff to order the history of the ciVil war, for vrhich 
"he had before collected materials, and which is a per- 
formance that does honour to his memory. 

The lung's councils, which had always been iieff- 
ifi701 ^^°^ ^^^ flnctuatinff, now became actttaliY 
t-oiv^ cnmiUal. Men, in whose honour and integri^ 
the nation confided, were excluded from any delibera- 
tions; and the whole secret of government was hi- 
tmsted to five persons. Clifford, Ashley. Buckingham. 
Arlington, and Lauderaale, called the Cabal, a word 
which the initial lettera of their names happened to 
compose. 

The dark eonnsela of the cabal, though from th« 
first they gave anxiety to all men of refleetion, weta 
not sufficiently known but by the event. They inspir- 
ed the king with a jealousy of parliaments, and advis- 
ed him to recover that antfaority in the nation, which 
Hie predecessors, during so many ages, had possessed ; 
aad they insinuated to Charles, that it would be for hi« 
interest, to detach himself from the triple alliance, 
not long before poncluded between England, Hollaed 
and Sweden, and fofn a close intimacy with France. 
ft was, however, by the artifices of his sister, the 
dochess of Orleans, that the king was prevailed oit to 
relinquish the most settled maxims of honour and 
policy, and to finish bis engagements with the Freneh 
nonareh as well for the destruction of Holland, a« for 
setibsequettt dhange of religion in England. 

About this time, Blood, a disbanded officer of the 
protector's, who had been attainted for engaging in a. 
censpiraoy in Ireland, meditated revenge on ue dulie 
efOrmond, the lord-lieutenant He seized the duk«i 
In the streete of London, but Ormond was saved by hie 
gervtnts. Buckingham was at first suepeeted of being 
the anthor of this attempt! and the marqoia of OsMiijr 
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conffig to. ^autt, fisd Beeinc Buckiim^b|Ha ne«r .iSni 
king, said to him, " My lord, I know well tnatybu am 
9X ue bottom of the late attempt npon my father ) iut, 
I give yoa warning, that if by any means he come to 
a violent end, I shall consider you as the assassin^ and 
wherever I meet you, I' will pistol you, though you 
stood behind the king's chair : and I tell you this in 
his majesty's presence, that you may be sure I will 
not fail in the performance." 

So«n after, Blood formed the design of carryiDg oflT 
the crown and regalia from the tower, and was vei^ 
neilr succeeding m this enterprise. Being secured, 
however, aod examined, he refused to name his ac- 
eompHces. "The fear of death,'' he said, ''shall 
never force me either to deny a guilt, or betray a 
friend." The king was moved by ao idle curiosity to 
jice a person so remarkable for bis courage and b|S 
crimes. Blood now considered himself sure of par* 
<lon } and he told Charles, that he had been engaged 
with others to shoot him, but that his heart had been 
checked with the awe of majesty at the moment of ez- 
cQuiion. He added, that his associates had bound 
themseW^s hy the strictest oaths to revenge the death 
of any "oie of the confederacy. Whether the king 
was influenced by fear or admiration, be pardoned the 
villain, and granted him an estate of five hundred 
pounds a-year in Ireland ^ while old Edwards. ^ 
keeper of the jeweUoffice, who ha4 b^en wounded in 
defeodinff the crown . s^d reg&lUi WM iWgottca MRd 
neglected. 

Under pretence of maiotainiiMf the triple lesgve, 
iv)iijch at that very time he had resolved to bieiik, 
Charies obtained a large snpply from the commons. 
^is, bowsBver, was soon eibansted by debts and ea> 
.tienset; and, as it. seemed dangerous to jrenUire on 
*l«vying mBloBy, without consent or ]^urliamenjt, tha 
king declared that the.staff of treasurin was ready f«r 
•aby one who could devise the means of supplying hla 
foresent necessities. Aabley dropped a hint to Clir* 
fOrd, wktoh 4iie latter adopted, and carried to the king, 
who orauted him the promised reward, ai^ also a.peft«« 
age, for what ought to have .brought faim ^ the ^)« 
ilow% J]^€^lm0tt% WM the shnttinf «^ <>f tflf ^i* 
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.(Wqaer, and Tetuniagall the payflMata wMck tliMli 
be made into iU* 

Thia iMreach of domestic honour waa followed by 
1^721 foreign transactions of a Bimilarcompjlexion. On 
'^' J •Oie most false and frivolous pretexts, Charles ia> 
sued a declaration of war aeainst the Dutch ; and thia 
was seconded bv another from Louis XIV. To op- 
pose this formidable confederacy, De Witt exerted 
nimself in the utmost: but his merits had begotten en- 
vy, and the popular a^ection began to display itself in 
favour of William III. prince of Orange, then in the 
twenty second year of nis age, whom De Witt himself 
had inatnicted in all the principles of governnCient and 
sound policy, and who waa brought forward aa hia ri- 
val. 

The straggle between the two factions retarded er- 
ery meaanre. However, at length, a raw army of sev- 
enty thousand men was raised, and the prince was ap» 
pointed both i^neral aad admiral of the common- 
wealth ; but his partisans were still unsatisfted, at 
loBj{ aa the perptkuU edict remained in, force, by ■ 
whidi he was excluded from the stadtholderate. 

I>evoted aolely to the iater«4t8 of hifl counlryi P« 
Witt diadained all party-spirit, and hastened the equip- 
ment of a fleet, which pot to sea under the comitiand 
of De RuYter, who waa atrongly attached to him; This 
armament consisted of ninety-one ships of war, and 
forty-fotir firai-slitpe: and w^th these De Ruyter sur- 
priaed at S<^bay the combined fleets of France and * 
Eni^and.' The eai^ of Sandwich had warned: the duke 

* It owf be odBsssftiy to (ij>9«rv«, that bankan uwd to tar- 
ry tbeir money to the exchequer, and advance it u|>6a' the . 
eecnrity of the fuods, by wfiich they were afterwards letmbats- 
ed, when the money was levied on the public. The bankart. 
hj this traAc, jfot eight per cent, or more, for sums which had ' 
mtter been assigned to them withovit interest, or whitifa thoy 
had boncowed at six per cent. $ Jiroiits wMcb tbey dearly 
paidfikr,bf thisenegioosbreashofpttblie fkHh« TbesMasi 
tue vras so aoddeniy taken, that none had wanuog 9f th^dan^ • 
«nr. A general eopfosion prevailed in the eity^ IbUonsed by 
the nrin of many. Dutreti every where took V^m»^ ^^^H.^ 
•tagnattoo of commerce, by which the public was universally 
illbetsd 5 and men, fbll of the most dismal apprehensioosi were 
it » ksM to aceMml ftr soeh anpiecadentefr and iaiqattoiM 
Mmselsi hf whieb ih* fublie tiedil w%f 4aat«<>7*^ 
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dT-Tork «f hi« dangier, and reeei?^ 6ik\y fbr Mswer, 
that there was more of caution than of eoarage^ in hit 
apprehensions; Dut on the appearance of the enemy, 
be alone, with his squadron, was prepared for actioiki 
Sandwich commanded the yan, and rtished into battle 
with the Dutch. He beat off one ship, and sank 
another. He also destroyed three fire-snips which 
endeavoured to grapple with him 3 andthougnhis own 
▼essel was torn umost in pieces with shot, and nearly ' 
six hundred out of a thousand men lay dead on the 
deck, he still continued the contest. Another fik-e- 
sbip, however, having laid hold of his vessel, her de- 
struction was now inevitable, and he wai advised by 
his captain to retire ^ but he preferred death to the 
appearance of deserting his post. 

During this fierce engagement with Sandwich, De 
Rayter attacked the duke of York, who fought with 
such fury for above two hours, that of thrrty-twd ac- 
tions, in which the Dutch admiral had been engaged, 
he declaired this was the most severe. The battle 
continued tUl night, when the Dutch retired, end were 
not followed by the English, and the loei sustained on 
both sides was nearly equal. 

r Louis advanced with his troops .into Holland, and* 
oyepcan the country almost without opposltioa. Am- 
stordam alone seemed to retain some courage. The 
slttices were opened, and the neighbouringconutiy 
laid under water. All the provinces now followed the 
example, and scrupled not, in this extremity, to restore 
to the sea those fertile fields whioh bad formerly bee» • 
won from it. 

The combined potentates, findlnf at last seow ^ 
pearan'ce of opposition, endeavoured to seduce the 
prince of Orange, who in consequence of th<9 murder. , 
of De Witt, had obtained the whole aacendancy in 
public afiairs. They offered him the sovereignty of 
Holland, and the. protection of England: and Franc^^ 
to insure him as well against foreign invasion, as the 
insurrection 6f his own subjects. All proposals, how- 
ever, were senerously rejected 3 and, when Bucking* 
h^m urged, the inevitable destruction that huna oye? 
tl^e United Provinces, and asked him, whether ne did 
noti %ee whether the commonwealth waentined, he re- 
plied, " Tbiira.is otteeertain means by which 4 ea* 
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hi Btfro BetiBr to tee my coantrr'a rain : I will die In 
tbe last ditch.'' 

In the mean titte; the other nations of Europe rer 
garded the subjection of Holland as the forerunner of 
ueir own slavery. The emperor benm to put him* 
eelf in motion ; and Spain sent some forces to the as* 
sietance of the states ; but the ally on which the Dutch 
<^hiefiy relied for support, was the English parliament^ 
which the king's necessities zt last onig^d him to as- 
semble. The parliament, however, granted a supplr; 
bat refused to express the smallest approbation of the 
war; and they afforded Charles the prospect of this 
supply, only that they might be allowed to proceed in 
the redress of grievances. 

The mone^ granted by parliament served to equip 
A fleet of which prince Knpert was declared admiral $ 
for the duke of York was set aside by tEe test aSi, 
which passed during the present session. Three dif- 
ferent, but indecisive actions, were fought at sea ; the 
last was the most obstinate. The victory, however, 
in this battle, was as doubtful ab in all the actioM 
foUght during the present war. 

• U%e parliament of England beinff again assembled, 
discovered greater symptoms of jeuousv than before, 
and remonstrated uainst a inamage which the duke 
of York, who had for some time been a widower, was 
negotiating with a catholic prineess, of the house of 
Modena. What, however, chiefly alarmed the court, 
vras an attack on the members of the cabal, to whose 
pernicious eouneela the parliament imputed all their 
grievances. This produced a change in the ministry, 
nomeidiat in &vour of the nation j but the duke hav« 
tag concluded the proposed match, and the war with 
HoUand being more unpopular than ever, Charles 
found that he could obtain no more supplies^ while the 
1OT41 P'^Mi^^ measures were pursued. He resolved, 
?■' therefore, on a separate peace, which was nego- 
tiated under tlie Spanish ambassador, and was conclud- 
ed on terms honourable to England, and to the great 
joyof the people. . 

The war, however, still continued between HoUand 
«nd F^nce, and the events to which it gave rise wer^ 
regarded by the English people with extreme anuety. 
f aiUvi»«ttt viewed with much jealousy the meaAur^ 
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%i puteittmeui, and the kingfs Mcr^i t^tAobmeiitt txf 
Fraace. This jealousy was increased by a bill intro' 
ttnia ^*^<^ ^°^ ^® house of peen, by the earl or 
■'*'*■»' Lindesey, the object of which was, to oblige 
the members of both houses, and all who posaeesed 
any office, to swear, that it was unlawful, on any pre^ 
tence whatever, to take arms against the kios^ and 
tiiat they woold not at any time endeavour any altera- 
tion in the established ^vernmebt, either in cbui^cb 
or state. Great opposition was made to this bill, 
which was debated for seventeen days, and was carriea 
only by two voices in the house of peers. In the 
commons it was likely to meet with still greater op- 
position; but a quarrel arising between the two bous- 
es, respecting a breach of privilege, the lung finding 
that no business could be completed in consequence 
of this altercation, prorogued the parliament. 

At this period, the "king was the undisputed arbiter 
oT Europe ; and thonch he was sensible, that so long 
as the war continued he should enjoy no tranquillity at 
home, he could not bring himself to impoie a peace 
by openly joining either party. 

The paniaoient again asaeokbled, after an adjoui:n- 
meiit or more than a year, and Charles made strong 
professions of future economy, and offered bis coo- 
16771 ^^^ ^ ^^^ liLWB for the farther security of reU* 
^ gion and property. -At first the commons pro- 
eeededwith some aegree of temper, and granted the 
ram of five hundred and eighty-six thouaand pounds 
for building ships ; but hearing of the defeat of the 
prince of Change by marshal LuxembunglK. and of the 
capture of Valenciennes, Cambray, aaci St, Omer. by 
Louis, they addressed thQ king, representing the oaa- 
fht to ttrhich England was exposed, from the increas- 
ing greatness of France, ana praying, that by such 
alfiances as he should think fit to enter into, he would 
endeavour to secure both his own dominions and the 
Spanish Netherlands, C})arles, considerinff this appli- 
cation as an attack on his measures, replied in genoMl 
termsythat be woM^d yse all means for the- presenra* 
tion of Flanders, consistent with the peace and safety 
of his kingdoms. This answer was regarded as aa 
evasion, or rather a denial ; and the commons, inatead 
|j|f (ranting » •upp\7t whioh the king bed domaiidedi 
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voted nil addregs, wherein they besooght hit majesty 
to eoter. into a leagae, offensire. and defeiuiTe; with 
the states^neral of the United Provinces, againat 
the growth and power of the French king, and for the 
preservation of the Spanish Netherlands, and to make 
80ch other alliances with the confederates as should 
u*pear fit and useful to that end. On these conditions 
they promised him efiectual supplies; but Charles 
pretended to consider this address as an encroach- 
ment on his prerogative 5 and afler reproving the con- 
mons in severe terms, he immediately adjourned both 
houses. 

IJad not the king been privately sold to France, this 
was the critical moment m which he might have pre- 
served the Ifalance of power in Europe, and regained 
the confidence of his subjects. This opportunity, how- 
ever, was neglected ; and the conduct of Charles was 
aflerwards justly reprded with jealousy and distrust. 
But in order to allay, in some measure, the violent 
discontents which prevailed in the nation, the king 
encouraged proposals of marriage from the prince of 
Orange to the princess Mary, eldest daughter of the 
duke of York, who had no male issue, and who was 
consequently heir-apparent to the throne, after her 
father. 

Charles graciously received his nephew, the prince 
of Orange, at Newmarket 3 and the latter was intro- 
duced to the princess, whpm he found extremely ami- 
able both in her person and manners. In a short time 
the marria^ tooK place, and gave infinite satisfaction 
to all parties ; but, notwithstanding the double tie by 
which the king was now bound to consult the inter- 
ests of the States General, nothing could detach him 
from the French alliance ^ and he is said t^ have re- 
ceived from Louis the sum of two millions of livres 
as the price of prolonging the adjournment of parlia- 
ment, which, it was fearS, would have urged tne ne- 
cessity of joining the allies in a vigorous prosecution 
ef the war. 

At length after various negotiations, a'treatyof gen- 
Ifi'Tftl ^^^ pea^ce was signed at Nimeguen, where a 
10 tit} congress had long been held by the minister* 
ef the di£ferent powers. By this treaty, Franco se- 
cured the possession of Franchecomt^, and of sev- 
eral towns in the Netherlands. 

.A 
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A Btroipig .spirit of indigoation existed 9m»ag tiw 
Eoglish against iheir sovereign, who had acted « paif 
jsntirely subservient to the common enemy, and by 
whose supineness and irresolution Louis had been 
enabled to make such important aeouisitions. In Scotp 
land, too, religious differences ran nigh ; conventicles 
multiplied in the west} the clergy of tiie established 
churcn were insulted 3 and the covenanters even met 
In arms at their places of worship. To repress the 
rising spirit of presbyterianism, a new parliament had 
been assembled at Edinburgh, some years before ; and 
Lauderdale, who had been appointed commissionei', 
had sufficient influence to get some acts passed which 
were favourable to the prerogative ; but the severity 
of his measures against the covenanters, raised up a 
party against him, of which duke Hamilton was th« 
nead. 

In fact, both the language and the conduct of Charles 
daily tended to increase the prejudices and suspicions 
of his subjects. Arbitrary power and popery were 
apprehended as the scope of all- his designs 5 and 
while the nation was in this jealous disposition, it is 
no wonder that every report against tne catholics 
should be readily believed. 

One Kirby, a chemist, informed the king, that there 
was a design against his life ■, and that two men, call- 
ed Grove and Pickering, had engaged to shoot him, 
and sir George Wakeman, the queen's physician, to 
poison him. This intelligence, he said, had been 
compiunicat^d to him by doctor Tongue, a restless 
divine, who, being examined, declared to Danby, thQ 
treasujer, that the papers which contained information 
of the coiMipiracy had been thrust under his door. 

The ktfig concluded that the whole was an impos- 
ture 'f and Uie matter would probably havo been con- 
signed to oblivion, had not the duke of York, on hear- 
ing that priests and Jesuits, and even his own confes- 
sor, had been implicated in the business, insisted that 
a regular inquiry should be made by the council into 
the pretended conspiracy. Kirby and Tongue were 
sougnt after, and were found living in close intimacy 
with Titus dates, who was said to nave conveyed the 
first Intelligence to t'ongue. This man,' in whose, 
breast was lodged a secret involving the fate of kings 
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WM allowed to remain io aach necessity, jthat Kirby 
iiupplied bim with daily bread } and, as he expected 
more encouragement from the public, than from th^ 
king or his ministers, he judged it proper, before he 
was presented to the council, to give his evidence 
before sir Edmnndsbury Godfrey, an active magistrate; 

The intelligence or Oates tended to this purpose, 
liiat the pope, having assumed the sovereignty of 
England and Ireland, on account of the heresy of the 
prinee and people, had delegated his authority to the 
'jesaits, who had supplied, hj commissions, all the 
eliief offices, both civil and military. 

It would be useless to enter into all the details of 
tbU pretended plot. Suffice it to observe, that Oates 
was one of (he most infamous of mankind j and that, 
before the council, he betrayed his impostures in such 
a manner, as would have discredited the most consist- 
ent Btoiy, and the most reputable evidence. The plot, 
however, soon became the source of terror to the 
people ; and Danby, out of opposition to the French 
mtereet, eneouraged the story ; and by his suggestions, 
one Coleman, who had been secretary to the late duch- 
eee of York, and had been implicated in this affair, 
was ordered to be arrested. 

Among the papers of Coleman were found several 
paasages, which contained very free remarks relattre 
to the sentiments and principles of the king, and which 
eonthbuted to diffuse through the nation a panic on 
account of the popish plot ; and the people, regarding 
the remarlKs of Coleman as a confirmation of the truth 
of Oates' story, confounded a business which had no 
rdation to it, with th'e originally hatched conspiracy. 

The murder of sir Edmundsburv Godfrey, which 
WW never accounted' for, completed the general delu- 
sion, and rendered the prejudices of the nation abso^ 
lately incurable: While the nation was in this fer- 
ment, the parliament assembled ; and the cry of the 
plot was immediately echoed from one house to the 
eiber. A solemn fast was voted ; and addresses pass- 
ed for the removal of popish recusants from Lon- 
dbn. The lords Powie, Stafford, Arundel, Peters, and 
BellMis, were impeached for high-treason ; and both 
hottiee, after hearing the evidence of Oates, voted, 
" Tbal tiie lords and commone are ef opinion, that 
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there hatb been, and still is, a damnable and hellish 
plot, coiitriTed and carried on by the popish recttsante^ 
for assassinating the king, for subverting the govern- 
nient, and for rooting oat and destroying the protest- 
ant religion*^' Oates was applauded and caressed, aii4 
cncouraeed by a pension or 1200 pounds a year. 

Such Doanty brou^t forth new witnesses. WiU 
liam Bedloe, a man, if possible, more infamous than 
Oates, appeared next on the stage. At first, he gave 
intelligence only of Godfrey's murder, which, he said^ 

r where the 
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made his liarrative agree as well as he could witb 
that of Oates, which had been published ^ but, in or- 
der to heighten the effect, ana render himself more 
acceptable, he added other circumatances stiU more 
dreadful and extraordinary. 

Though the king ridiculed the plot, and all who be- 
lieved it, yet he found it necessary to adopt the popu- 
lar opinion before the parliament. A bill had been 
iotroouced for a new test, in which popery was de- 
nomioated idolatry; and all members who refused 
this test were to be excluded from both houses. The' 
duke of Yorkt in the. most pathetic manner, raoved^ 
that an exception might be admitted in his favour jt 
and he protested, that whatever his religion might be». 
it should only be a private thing between God andhia 
own soul, and never should appear in his public eon-, 
duct. Notwithstanding this appeld, he prevailed only 
by two voices. 

The public ferment was increased by the treeekery 
of Montague, who had been ambassador at Porta, and 
who had procured a seat in the house of commons. 
He laid before the house a letter from the treasurer 
Danby, countersigned by the king, in wiiick appeared, 
the most palpable proofs of Charles's intri^es wiUi 
the French court. Danby was immediately impeach- 
ed by the commons, but the peers refused te commit 
him 3 and a great contest being likely to arise between 
the two houses, the king thought it advisable, first te 
pror<igue, and afterwards to dissolve the parliament. 

The want of money, however^ compelled Charlea te 
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16791 '^^^™''^° '^ ^^^ pvliam^tttj bat being fooq 
J alarmed at their refractory diepositioiii in order 
to appease hia people and the parliament, he deaired 
the duke of York to withdraw be}[ond aea, that no 
farther suspicion of popish coancila mi^t remain. 
The dake readily complied ; but first required an or- 
der fof that purpose from the king, lest nis absenting 
himself should ibe considered as a proof of fear or 
guilt ^ and he also deaired that his brother would sat- 
isfy him, as well as the public, by declaring the iUe-< • 
gitimacy of the duke of Monmouth. 

This nobleman was a nstural son of the king's by 
Lucy Waiters, and born about ten yean before the 
restoration. He possessed all the cpialitiea which 
could engage the affections of the people ; and, in 
proportion as the duke of York was the obfect of ha- 
tred, on account of his religion, Monmonth roae high- 
er in the public favour. Some eeen flattered him with 
the hopes of succeeding to the crown } and the atory 
of a contract of marriage between the king and bis 
mother was industriously spread abroad, and eagerly 
received by the people. Charles, however, to put an 
end to. all intrigues of this kind, as well as to remove 
the duke of York's apprehensions, in full council made 
a declaration of Monmouth's^ illegitimacy, on which 
York willingly complied with the king'e desire, and 
retired to Brussels. 

Charles, however, could not obtain the confidence 
of the parliament. The impeachment of Danb]r was 
revived, and the king, in order to screen his minister, 
granted him a full pardon } but it waD pretended that 
no pardon of the crown could be beaded in bar of an 
impeachment by the commons ; and so resolute waff 
parliament in support of its pretensions, >hat Danby 
was committed a close prisoner to the Tower, 

It beinff expected that a bill for ezclading the dnke 
of York from the throne would be brought into parlia- 
ment, Charles pojected certain limitationB, ly whiclk 
the successor, if a papist, would be deprived Of the 
chief branches of royalty. These concessions, how- 
ever. Were rejected ; and a bill was brought in for th« 
absolute exclusion or the duke from the crown of Enf' 
land and Irelaofd. It was therein declared, *b»*/ 
sovereignty of these kingdoms, upon the king's dw 
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or resignation, ahoald d^roWe* to the penon next in 
8«cce89ioo after the duke, and thai all who supported 
his title shoald be punished' as rebels and traitors. 
This important bill passed the lower house by a ma- 
jority of 79, 

Soon after, the standing army, and the king's suards 

* were voted by the commons to be illegal : and that 

bulwark of personal and national liberty, the habea» 

corpuBBCt, which provided against arbitrary impria- 

onment, war passed the same session. 

In the mean time, the impeachment of the five pop- 
ish lords, with that of the eafl of Danby, was carried 
on with great vigour ; but a dispute arising between 
the two houses, about allowing the bishops to vote on 
the trial of Danby, afforded the king a favourable pre- 
text for dissolving the parliament. 

This vigorous measure disappointed the malcon- 
tents ; but even the recess of parliament afforded no 
interruption to the prosecution of the catholics accus- 
ed of the plot Whitbread, provincial of the Jesuits, 
Fenwic, Gavon, Turner, and Horcourt, all of the same 
order, were condemned and executed on the most in- 
coherent and doubtful evidence. Langhoi^ne, an em- 
inent lawyer, by whom all the concerns of the Jesuits 
were manajjed, was also convicted ^ and the first check 
which the informers received, was on the trial of sir 
George Wakeman, the queen's phjrsician. The ac- 
quittal of Wakeman was a great mortification to the 
prosecutors of the^ |Slot, and fixed an indelible stain 
on Gates, Bedloe, and their abettors. 

The discontents ii» England excited the attention of 
the Scottish cotenanters, who, regarding Sharp, the 
primate, as an apostate from their principles, and an 
unrelenting persecutor, dragged him from his coach, 
and put him to death. This atrocious action gave rise 
10 a violent persecution against the covenanterR, who, 
finding themselves deeply involved in guilt, made 
themselves masters of the city of Glasgow, dispos- 
sessed', the' established clergy, and issued proclama- 
tions, declaring that tiiey fought against the Kin^s su- 
premacy, against popery and prelacy, and against a 
popish successor. 

The king, apprehensive of the consequences of ^"la 

surrection, despatched Moomouth into Scotland 
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with a small body of £a^uh tvnhj, That'ndbfo- 
mau being joinea hf tiie Scottith gaaida, and aomo 
rogimentfl of militia, marehed witii great eeleritv 
agaifist the enemy, who had taken post near Bothweft 
oastle. Their army never- exceeded eight thoaian^ 
men ; and, being withoat officers and experience, they 
were speedily roated,- with the loss of seven ho'adred • 
killed, and one thousand two handred taken prison- 
ers. Monmouth treated these with great humanity^ 
and an aot of indemnity was soon after passed. 

Charles falling ill at Windsor, such an affectionate 
resard was shown him, and sooh consternation seized 
all ranks of men, that, to nse an expression of sir 
William Templet, the king's death was regarded as 
the end of the world. The duke <^ York had been 
privately sent for: but, when he arrived, the king was 
oot of danger. The journey, however, was attended 
with important consequences. He prevailed on the 
king to disgrace Monmondt, whose projects were now 
known and avowed ; and he obtained leave himself to 
retire into Scotland, on pretence of quieting the ap- 
prehensions of the English, bat, in reality, irkh a 
view of secaring his interests in that kingdom. 

From the favour and encouragement which the par- 
liament had given to informers, the nation had got into 
a vein of credulity. One Dangerfield, a man of the 
most infamous character, was the author or denouncer 
of a new plot, called the meal-tub plot, from the place 
where some papers relative to it were found. The 
bottom of this affair it is difficult, and not material, to 
discover* It only appears, that Dangerfield, under 
pretence of betraying the eonspiracies of the presby- 
terians, had been countenanced by some catholics of 
condition, and had even gained amnission to the duke- 
of York. MHiich side he originally intended to cheat 
is uncertain i but finding the nation more inclined to 
believe in a po^iish than'a presbyterian plot, he fell in 
with the prevaiting humour. 

The duke of Monmouth returned without leave, and. 
making a triumphant procession tiurouf^ many^arts 
of the kingdom, increased the present ferment. Great 
endeavours wWre used to obtain the king's consent for 
the meeting of parliament The crown was attacked 
hj tumultuous petitions. Wherever the court party 
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preYaiiecl, addreiset were fituned, expreuing the deep- 
est abhorrence of popalat encroachments. Hence the 
16801 '^^^^^'^ ^^ distinguished into petitioners and 
-* abhorrera. Besides these appellations, which 
were. soon forgotten, this is tho epoch of the epithets 
Whig and Tory,* which have heen bandied about 
for nearly a century and a half, with little appropriale 
meaning, ilnd frequently to^e injury both or individ- 
uals and the public. 

After a long interval, the king resolved to assemble 
the parliament 3 but all . the mollifying expressions 
which he used in addressing that assemUy, had no ef- 
fect on the commons, who proceeded in their former 
career, and seemed bent on renewing the bill for ex- 
cluding the duke of York from the succession ; and 
the friends of Monmouth hoped that the exclusion of 
that {Nrince* would advance their • patron to the throne. 
In the commons, the bill passed oy a great majority j 
but in the house of peers, where the king expected to 
oppose it with success, the courtpparty prevailed, and 
it was rejected after a long and a violent debate. 

Thp commons discovered much ill-humour on this 
disappointment, and resumed the inopeachment of the 
catholic lords ; and as viscount Stanord, from his age 
and inirmities, was least able to defend himself, he 
became the first victim. He protested, that the only 
treason of which he had ever been guilty, had been 
entering into schemes for procuring a toleration to the- 
catholics, at least a mitigation of the penal laws en- 
acted against them. The populace, who had exulted 
at his trial and condemnatioD, were melted into tears 
at th^ tender fortitude which he displayed on the 
BCa^old. 

This was the last blood that was shed on account of 
the popish plot. The commons, however, still found 
new occasions to exercise their talents against the 
court J and besides insisting on the exclusion, they 
proceeded to bring in other bills of an alarming na- 
ture. The king, seeing no hopes of restoring the 

*The court-party reproached their antagonists with re- 
■emblinff the fanatical conveuticlers in Scotland, who had ob- 
tained the name of vhig^ ; and the country party found a re- 
semblance between the courtiers and the popish banditti in Ire- 
land, to whom the app^lation of torf was affixed. Henoa the 
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pommoDB to a better temper, came to tlie leeolutioii 
of proroffuing them ; but ue noase having got intelli- 
gence of his design a short time before it was put in 
execution, in the most tumultaoas manner passed 
some extraordinary resolutions, which were indirectly 
sabversive of th'e throne. 

Soon after this ^ession was dosed, Charles sum- 
moned a new parliament^ and, in order to prevent 
those tumuUs, which attended their assembling at 
Westminster, from the vicinity of a populous city, he 
directed them to meet him at Oxford. Asainst this. 
Monmouth and fifteen peers protested, on the' ground 
that the two houses would be there exposed to the 
swords of the papists and their adherents. These 
insinuations inflamed the people still more ; the lead- 
ers came to parliament, attended not only by their 
servants, but oy numerous retainers 3 and the assem- 
bly at Oxford resembled more a Polish diet than an 
English parliament. 

The commons consisted nearly of the same mem- 
bers, and fell instantly into the same measures, the 
impeachment of Danby, the inquiry into the popish 
plot, and the bill- of ^clu^on. So violent were they 
on tnis last article, that no expedient, however plausi- 
ble, could be hearkened to. One of the king's minis- 
ters proposed, that the duke should be banished five 
hundred miles from England, and on the king's de- 
mise, the next heir should be constituted regent with 
regal power 3 yet even this expedient, which would 
have left the duke of York only the bare title of king, 
failed to satisfy the house. Charles, seeing no j^roba- 
bility of a better temper in the commons, without 
sacrificing his brother, dissolved the parliament} and 
resolved to depend on economy and retrenchment for 
alleviating the necessities under which he laboured. 

As the King no longer dreaded the clamours of the 
country party, he permitted the duke of York to pay 
him a visit. The duke chose to take his psssage by 
16fi£1 '^^ ^ ^^^ ^® "^^P ^^ ^hich he embarked straok 
^00*} QQ ^ sand-bank, and was lost 3 but ho escaped, 
with a few of his par^, in the barge. It is said, that 
while many persons of rank and quality were drown- 
iiuf, and, among the rest, Hyde, his brother-in-law, ^e 
di&e was very. clamoroii0 to aaye.tbe dogs andm^ 
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Tfaroufdii tbe ioflaence 4^ the crown, tiro sheriffir, 
North axS^I^ich, were chosen in the city, on account 
of their devotion to the court 3 but as the contest 
miffbt be renewed every year, a project was formed to 
make the king master at once, not only of the city, 
but of tul the corporations in England. A writ of quo 
wmranio* was issued against the city, which, it was 
pretended, had forfeited all its piivileges, on account 
of some irregularities in its proceedings several years 
before) and thou^ the cause of the city was ably 
defended against the attorney and solicitor generals, 
the judges decided against it. AfUr sentence had 
been pronounced, the citizens petitioned the king, 
who agreed to restore them their charter, but obliged 
them to submit to the following regulations : That no 
mayor, sheriff, recorder, common-sergeant, town-clerk, 
or coroner, should be admitted to the ei^rcise of his 
office without his majesty's approbation : that if the 
kins disapproved twice of the mayor or sheriffs elect- 
ed, he may, by commission, appoint those magistrates : 
that the mayor and court of aldermen may, with his 
majesty's leave, displace any magistrate : and that no 
aldierman, in case ojT. a vacancy, shall be elected with- 
out the consent of the court bf aldermen, who, if 
they disapprove twice of the choice, may nil the va- 
eanoy. 

All the corporations in £lngland, from this prece- 
dent, saw how ineffectual it would be to contend with 
the court, and, therefore, most of them were induced 
to surrender their charters into the king's hands. Con- 
t€d31 ^^^^'^^^0 sums were exacted for restoring tbe 
■1 charters; and all offices of power or profit, by 
the restrictions introduced, were now left at the dis- 
posal of the crbwn. 'the conduct of Charles in these 
proceedings was a most violent infraction of personal 
and natioAal -liberty, and sufficiently proves tbe arbi- 
trary and tyrannical principles by which he gqverhed. 
Svery friend to liberty muM allow, that thie nation, 
wheee ooastittttion had been thus violated, was jtisd- 
fied in eop^loyinff exoedients for reeoveriii^ ttie S«cn- 
w4y rf which it Ead]aeen so unjustly deprived. 

Thftre waa ■ party, who, even before thislaktih- 

*Thal is, inin^ury into tha vdlidh^ bf Iti chaHet 
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iqnitoni prooeod^Bg^wbicb laid the whole conitttutioii 
$X the mercy of the king, meditated plans of reaistance 
to the meaauree of the court. Toe duke of Mon* 
mouth, lord Raaael, and lord Gray, solicited, not only 
the capital, but the nobility and gentry of several 
counties, to rise in arms, and oppose ihe succession 
of the duke. The whole train was ready to take ^e ; 
but Was prevented by the caution of lord Russel, who^ 
in opposition to Shaftesbuzy, the prime mover, induc- 
ed Monmonth to delay the enterorise. Shaftesbury, 
enraged at this delay, abandoned all hopes of success, 
and withdrew to Holland, where he died soon after, 
little regretted by his friends, or noticed by his ene- 
mies. 

At last, a regular project of insurrection was fanned. 
The council consisted of Monmouth, Russel, Essex, 
Howard, Algernon Sidney, and John Hampden, grand- 
son to the great parliamentary leader. These men en- 
tered into an agreement with Argyle and the Scottish 
malcontents, who engaged to bnnff the covenanters 
into the field. The conspiiators, nowever, differed 
widely in their views. Sidney and Essex were for a 
republic 3 Monmonth entertained hopes of obtaining 
the crown for himself 3 and Russel and Hampden were 
attaohed to the ancient constitution, and wished only 
a redress of grievances, and the exclusion of the duke 
of York. Howard, who was a man of no pri nciple, was 
ready to espouse any party, to which his interest might 
lead him. But, discordant as thev seemed, in their 
characters and views^ they were all united in a com- 
mon hatred of the heir-u>parent 

While these scheme* were concerting among the 
leaders, kn inferior order of conspirators held frequent 
meetings, and carried on projects quite unknown to 
Monmouth, and the cabal or six $ and the only persons , 
of this coniiBderacy, who had access to the leaders of ' 
the party, were Ferguson, and colonel Rumsev, an old. j 
repablicaa ofiicer. Thf se arsons indulgea in the ( 
most criminal ^coarse ; and proposed to assassinate ! 
Charles at a farm called the Rye-house, which hy on ; 
the road to Newmaifcet, whither the king commonly < 
went once a-year 3 but the house in which bis majes^ { 
lived there happening to take fire, obliged him to 
«eave that place, sooner than he intended, and thus the J 
tixecttiioo of the deaigja was prevented. ^ 
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Among the conspiratora was one Keiling, who, l»e- 
.ng ander a criminal pt-osecution, ia order to obtaia a 
pardoo, betrayed his associates to secretary Jenkias. 
Sekreb beine made after the conspirators, colonel 
Uumsejr, and West, a lawyer, finding the perils to 
which they w«re exposed, surrendered thenosetves, 
and turned evidence. Rumsey made known the meet- 
ings of the leaders } and ordera were issued for arrest* 
ing the. great men engaged in the conspiracy. Moo- 
mouth absconded ; Russel wais sent to the Tower ^ 
Gray was arrested, bat escaped ^ and Howard, a profli- 
gate man, being taken, in hopes of pardon and reward, 
revealed the whole plot. Lssel, Sidney, a,nd Hamp- 
den, were immediately apprehended; and some of the 
inferior conspirators being convicted, paid the forfeit 
of their lives. 

The condemnation of these criminals was prepara- 
tory to the trial of Lord Russel, a nobleman illustrious 
for his virtues, and highly popular, against whom 
ilumsey, Shephard, and Howard, appeared. It was 
proved, tbat an insutreetion had been resolved on, and 

. the snrprisal of tl|e king's guards taken into consider- 
ation by the prisoner; but still, with regard to law, 
there remained an important difficulty. By an act 
passed soon after the restoration, to isonsult on a re- 
bellion, during Charles's lifetime, was declared trea- 
son; but it was required, that the prosecution should 
be Commenced within six months after the crime had 
been committed. The facts sworn to by Rnmsey ^pd 
Shephard were beyond the six months required by 
law ; and to the other circumstances, Howard was the 
only evidence, whereas by the statute of Edward III., 
the crime of treason must be proved by two witnesses. 
Russel perceived this Irregularity, and desired to 
have the point argued by counsel 5 but the chief-jus- 
tice told him, that this favour could not be granted, 
ui^ess he previously confessed the facts; and the arti- 
ficial conroundittg of the t^o species of treason was 
the principal, thoueh not the only hardship, of which 
thi3 unfortunate nobleman had reason to complain on 
his trial. His vcihujity would 'not allow him to deny 
tiie conspiracy for an insurrection; but he Bolemnly 

protested, that he had never entertained any deaon 

Jgwnst the life of the- king. After a short delibera* 

^on, the '*vrf brought bim in guilty. 
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^pplicatipnf wen made . to the king for a pardonr; 
aod' even money to a very considerable amount^ wan 
offered to the dachess of Portsmouth* by the eari of 
Bedford, father to Russel 3 but Chajrles was inexora- 
ble, f 

Lady Russel, daughter and heir of the earl of South- 
ampton, a woman of the most exalted merit/ threw 
herself at the king's feet, and pleaded with many tears 
the services of her father as an atonement for the er- 
ror of her husband. Finding her supplicaAions ineffec- 
tual,,sbe summoned up all the fortitude of her soul, 
and even endeavoured, by her example, to strengthen 
the resolution of her unfortunate lora. With a tender 
and decept composure, they, took leave of each other 
on the day of his execution. ''The bitterness of 
death is now past/' said he, as he turned from her. 
To the last he maintained the same dignified compo- 
sure, the same good-humoured equanimity for which 
he had been always distinguished. He was the most 
popular among his own party, and admired for his vir- 
tues even by the opposite faction i and his melancho- 
ly fate united every heart, sensible of humaiuty, in a 
'tender compassion tor him. 

Algernon Sidpey, the apostle of liberty, was next 
brou^t to trial. This gallant person, son to the earl 
of Leicester, had been deeply implicated in the civil 
wars; but he opposed the usurpation of Cromwell 
with zeal and eoursge ; and, after the restoration, he 
chose voluntary banishment, rather than submit to a 

government and family whicn he abhorred. At length , 
e returned to England, and applied for the king's 
pardon, which be obtained. 

Howard was again the only witness against Sidney ; 
but, as ihelaw required twO, a strange expedient was 
adopted to supply the deficiency, in searching the 
prisoner's closets, some discourses on government 
were found, in wnich'he maintained principles, fav- 
ourable indeed to liberty, but such as the most dutiful 
subjeets have been known to embrace, and which, ev- 
en ^ they had been published, could not have infring- 
ed any positive law. These papers, however were 
said to be equivalent to a second witaess ; and the vi 
olent and inhuman judge Jefferies easily prevailed oa 
a prejudiced jury to give a verdict against Sidney. 
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Hd'eomplBin^y with gieat reason, offheinicpfityoC 
tbd ienteQce : /iDd be died glbrring in the " good old 
canse/' in which fttm his youtn, he said, he had en- 
listed himself. ' 

Howard was also the^sole witness against Hampden, 
who, therefore, was indicted onlj for a misdemeanor ; 
and sentence being obtained against him, the ezorfoi* 
tant fine .of- fbrty thousand ponnds was imposed on 
him. 

On the day that Russel was tried, Essex, a man emi- 
nent for his virtues and abilities, was foiind in the 
Tower with his throat cot. MThether he committed 
suicide,, or was murdered by others, has never been 
clearly ascertuned. 

On the detection of this conspiracy, loyal addressee 
16841 "'^^^^^ ^^^^ ^^ P?'^ ^ ^® kingdom ; and, in 
'■ order' to increase nis present popiuarity, Charles 
judged it proper to give his niece, the lady Anne, in 
marriage to prince George, brother to the king of 
Denmark : but, though the "iiin^ had recovered his for- 
mer popularity in the nation, anA was enabled to gov- 
ern wimout a parliament, it is certain he was neither 
happy nor satisfied. The violent temper of his broth- 
er ijave him apprehension and uneasiness 3 and. in op- 
posing some of the duke's has^ counsels, he was 
lieard.one day to say, " Brother, / am too old to go 
again on my travels : you may, if you chooise it" It 
** was evident, that the kiuff meditated some change of 
measures; audit was believed, that he intended to 
send the duke of York to Scotland, to recal Monmouth, 
to assemble his parliament, and to dismiss his obnox- 
ious ministers ; but amidst these wise and virtuous de- 
signs, he was seized with an apoplectic fit, and, after 
lang^uishing a few days, expired in the fifty-fifth year 
oChis age, and the twenty-nftlh of his reign. Having 
always enjoyed a good constitution, his death begat 
suspicion ofpoison 3 but when all circumstances ere 
considered, tnis suspicion appears without foundation. 
His loss, however, was sincerely lamented by his 
fieople, as well on account of their affection for him, 
«s of their dread of his successor. 

During the few days of the king^ illness, he show 

ed a total indifi^rence to the devotions and exhorts* 

; tiOQs of the tlergy of the established, cfanrcb, but re* 
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ottimd die nenuMBt firom the baiidf of catholic 
pitesto^ aii4 in his cabinet were found two jMpen, 
which containied vfpimantB in favour bf the Romiifa 
communion, and wmch the duke of York had the im- 
piudence immediateljr to publish. 

Charlss, when considered as- a companion, appears 
the most amiable and enoagtnff of men : he had a ready 
wit, was well-bred, and good-natured. When, how- 
ever, we view his public character, he evidently sinks 
in our estimation. As a sovereign, his conduct was- * 
danfferotts to his people, and disgraceful to himself. 
Negligent of the interests of the nation, careless of 
its glory, averse to its religion ; jealous of its liberty, 
lavish of its treasures, and sp^nff only of its blood, 
he exposed it by his measures to the danger of a civ- 
il w^r, and even to the ruin and ignominy of a foreign 
conquest 



CHAPTER V. 
The Reig^ qf Jame$ 11. 

The first act of James's reion was to assemble the 
16851 P^iyy-council, and declare bis resolution to 
'•■ maintain the established government in church 
and state j but in the first exercise of bis authority, 
he showed the insincerity of his professions. All the 
customs, and tiie greater part of the excise, had been 
settled by parliament on the late kiUff during life, and 
consequently the grant had expired j but James, with- 
out regarding tbelaws, issued a proclamatioo, order- 
ing payment of the customs and excise as befi^re s and 
he also weht openljr, and with all the ensigns of oigni- 
ty, to mass. " By this in^>rudence he displayed at once 
his arbitrary disposition, and the bigotiy of his princi- 
ples* 

However little inclined James might be to 4n Eng- 
lish parliament, he found it absolutely necessavy to . 
summon one j but his speech to that assembly wascil 
culated. rather to awaken their fears than to work on 
their affeetions. He required them to settle his rev- 
enaey and tiiat during his life, as had been done to his 
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othttr. '<Tberd ie, indeed/' added be. '' oUe popa- 
r trsament agamst complying with my oemaBd. Men 
Ay think, that by feeding me, from time to time, with ^ 



hnrther. 
iari 

may 1 , ^ ^ , ^ ._ 

such ettppUee as' they ^ink, convenient, they will * 
better secure .frequent meeting? of parliament 5 bot 
as this is the firat time I speak to yen from the 
throne, I must plainly tell you, that such an expedient 
would be vepy improper to .employ with me, and that 
the best way to engage me to meet you often, is al- 
wm to use me welf 

The parliament was thus placed in a very critical 
siluation, either of oppiosing James at once, or of com- 
plying with his wiahes ; and the commons voted the 
same revenue to his present mi^sty during life, as 
had been enjoyed by the late king. The lords were 
00 leas compliant ; and they endeavoured to break in 
pieces the remains of the popish plot Oates, who 
n^ been tried and convictea of perjury, was sentenc- 
ed to perpetual imprisonflaent, besides being publicly 
whipped, and five times a-year exposed in the pillory. 
The impudence of thia man still supported him, and 
he made solemn appeals to heaven for the truth of his 
testimony.* 

The conviction of Oatas was noticed by the house 
of peers : and the popish lords Powis, Atundel, Bella- 
eis, and Tyrone, together with the earl of Danby, were 
freed from their impeachment; but the course of par- 
liamentary proceedings was interrupted by the news 
of Monmouth's arrival in the west, with three ships 
from Holland. Parliament immediately passed a bill 
of attainder against Monmouth, and voted, that tiiey 
would adhere to James with their lives and fortunes : 
and they granted the king a supply of four hundred 
thousand pounds for suppressing die rebellion.' 

The unfortunate Monmouth, pursued by the severity 
of James, even in his retirement on the continent, and 
urged by the impatient humour of Argyle, who set out 
for Scotland in his cause, was driven contrary to hie 
judgment as well as inclination, to make a rash and 
peftmatare attempt. Landing at Lyme, in Dorset, 
with scarcely a hundred followers, the popularity of 

* On the aocesMon of king William, OatM rscovared hl» lib* 
erty, and a pension pf four bundnd pounds a-year settled gn 
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bin Btme toon drai«^ to bis staiidttd above tivo tboa« 
sand horse and foot. At Taimton be assamed the re* 
gal title ; and he was proclaimed king at Bridgowater^ 
Wells, and Frome 3 but he allowed the expectations 
of the people to languish without attempting any con- 
siderable undertaking. 

Hearing that Argyle had been defeated, Monmouth 
fell into despondency ; but his followers showed more 
courage^ and seemed determined to adhere to him in 
every fortune. The negligence of Feyersbam, the 
royal general, invited Monmouth to attack the king's 
army at Sedgemoor, where, after a comba^t of Uiree 
hours, the rebels gave way. About one thousand five 
hundred fell in &e battle and pursuit ^ and thi unhap<> 
pry Monmouth fled from the field, fibove twenty miles, 
till his horse sunk under him. He then changed 
clothes with a peasant, in order to conceal himself; 
but at last, he was foundlyingin thebottom of a ditch, 
and covered with fearn. His body, depressed with fa- 
tigue and hunger, and his mind, by the memory of 
past misfortunes, and the prospect of future ills, he 
burst into tears when seizea by his enemies, and seem- 
ed still to indulge the fond hope and the desire df life. 
He wrote to James in the most submissive terms, con- 
juring him to spare the issue of a brother: and the 
king finding such symptoms of contrition ana despon- 
dency in the unhappy prisoner, admitted him into his 
[Presence in hopes of extortii^^ a discovery of his ac- 
complices; but Monmouth would not purbhase . life, 
however loved, at the price of so much infamy. Find- 
ing all efforts vain, he prepared himself tor death, 
with a spirit worthy of his rai|k and character, and was 
attended to the scaffold by the tew^s of the people, 
with whom he had ever been a favourite. 

This victory, if it had been managed with prudenee, 
would have tended to confirm the power and autl^ori- 
ty of the king; but the crueltv with which it was pros- 
ecuted by the savage colonel Kirk, and thu infamous 
judge Jefferies, hastened the ruin of JaraeA. Besides 
those who were butchered by the military command- 
ers, two hundred and fifty-one victims are said to have 
been executed; and all the rigours of justice, unabat- 
ed by any appearance.of clemency, were fully display- 
ed by 4ie barbarous Jefferies. ' 
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In SeotliikL te fi^ of AnArle hod be«n decf ded 
before that of Monmoeth^ T^e parliament of tbat 
coantiy acknowledged the kinff's anthocity to hp ab.- 
sohite $ end with sUch a servue train, the patriotic 
Tirtnea of Argyle could stand no chance of obtaining a 
pardon. He was seijied, and carried to fidinbnrgh, 
where, after endnring many indignities, he was pub- 
lichr executed. 

£lated with this tide of short-liTed prosperity, James 
began to underralne the authority of an Eoglish parlia- 
ment^ and in a speech to that assembly, he observed, 
that he had employed m^]r catholic officers, in whose 
favonr he had dispensed with the law, which requires 
the test to be taken by erery one possessed of any 
public office; and he also declared, that, having re- 
ceived the benefit of their service,, he was resolved 
neither to expose them afterwards to disgrace, nor 
himself to the want of their assistance. The com- 
mons voted an address to the king against the dispens- 
ing power I but this address was ill received by 
James, who returned a haughty reply. At their next 
meeting, the commons proceeded to the considera- 
tion of a supply, and went so far in their sufapissions 
as to establish funds for paying the sums voted. The 
king, therefore, had, in effect, obtained almost a com- 
plete victory over the lower house, which ceased to 
be the guardian of the liberties and property of the 
people. 

In the vpper house, however, Compton, bishop of 
London, in his own name aod that of his brethren, 
moved that a day should be appointed for taking the 
king's speech into consideration ; and notwithstand- 
ing the opposition of Jeffertes, the chancellor, the 
bishop's motion prevailed. James was so much irri- 
tated, that he proceeded immediately to prorogue, and 
finding that he could not break the firmness of the 
leading members, he finally dissolved the parlUfnent. 

The open declaration of James, to dispense with 
the tests, had diffused an universal alarm throughout 
the nation, had alienated the eburch,- and even dis- 
gusted the army. The former horror against popery 
was revived 3 and this was further iiilh*eased by Louia 
XIV., having, about the same time, revoked the edict 
of Nantes, in consequence of which nearly fifty thou 
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•Old reiiig«6s pawed OMr into Eagland r and, from- 
tbeir representations, all men dreaded die projects 
which were supposed to be foriDed by the sing for 
abolishing the protestant reli^pon. * 

Thoagh James l^ad failed in prevailing on the pir- 
liamentyhe was successful in establishing his dispens- 
ing power, by a verdict of the judges. Four catholic 
16861 ^^^ ^^n also brought into the privy-eonncil 3 

^ the king was openly^ zealous in making con- * 
verts ; and men plainly saw, that the only means of 
acquiring his majesty's confidence^ was the sacrifice 
of their religion. Those who had . any regard to de- 
cency, any attachment to the liberties of uieir coon- 
try, or to the protestant faith, now withdrew from the 
ministry, or were dismissed, and their places were fill- 
ed with renegadoes, who squared tneir belief by their ' 
interest. 

All judicious Ojersons of the catholic communion 
easily foresaw tne consequences of these violent 
measures} but James was entirely governed by the 
rash counsels of the queen, and of nis confessor, fhth- 
er Peters, a Jesuit and privy-counsellor. The king 
issued a proclamation, suspending all the penal laws 
in ecclesiastical affairs, and ^antios a general liberty 
of conscience to all. his subjects. In order to facili- 
tate the reception of this edict of toleration, James 
began to pay court to the dissenters ; bnt his inten- 
16ff71 ^^*^ vere so obvious, that he found it impossi- 
•■ ble to obtain the confidence of the nonconform- 
ists t ^d if the dissenters had been blinded by his 
professions, the measures pursued in Scotland, and 
also in Ireland, were sufficient to discover the secret. 

James, however, did not long afiect to conceal his 
designs. He publicly sent the earl of Castlemaine ^ 
ambassador-extraordinary to Rome, in order to ezpresa 
his obeisance to the pope, and to bring about a recon- 
ciliation with the holy see j but the pontiff, rightly 
concluding: that a scheme conducted with such indis- 
cretion could never succeed, treated the ambassador 
with neglect, and thought it sufficient to send a nuncio 
to England, who waa solemnly received at Windsor, 
in opposition to ai^zpresaact of parliament, by which 
it was made treason to hold any correspondence with 
the pope. 
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By tirtae of his prerogative, JtiMn had suspended 
the penal laws, and dispensed with the test ; and he 
•would gladly haye ob,tained the sanction of parliament . 
to the^ acts of power ; but, finding that impossible. 
he ferebore to convene that assembly, and proceedea 
to strengthen the catbplic party b/every expedient. 
The charch and the uniTersittes had hitherto been 
shut minst the catholics ; and though the uniTersity 
of Oxford had lately made a solemn profession of pas- 
sive, obedience, yet when the king sent a mandate for 
appointing one Farmer, a convert to popery, president 
o'* Magduen college, one of the richest foundations in * 
Europe, the fellows chose Dr. Hough, a man whose 
virtue and firmness rendered him not only proper for 
the office, but for the times. On inquiry. Farmer was 
found guilty of the most scandalous vices ; and a new 
mandate was issued in favour of Parker, lately created 
bishop of Oxford, a man also of a prostitute character, 
who atoned for his vices hj his willingness'to embrace 
the catholic religion j but the society representing 
that by the -statutes, rarker could not be ehosen, the 
president and all the fellows, except two who com- 
plied, were expelled the college ; and Parker was ap- 
pointed president. 

The next measure of the court rendered the breach 
between the king and the ecclesiastics incurable. 
James had published a second declaration of indul- 
168S1 S^'C^y which he ordered to be req/1 in all the 
•I churches, immediately after divine service. 
The clergy in general determined to oppose this vio- 
lence done to their consciences: and Lloyd, bishop 
of St Asaph } Ken, of Bath and Wells : iSimer, of 
Ely ; Lake, pf Chichester ; .White, of Peterborough ; 
and Trelawney, of Bristol, met privately with the pri- 
mate, and drew up a .petition to the king, that he 
would not insist on their reading the declaration. For 
this the prelates were committ^ to the Tower ; and 
the crown lawyers were directed to prosecute them 
tor the seditious libel, which, it was pretended, they 
had composed and uttered. 

The bishops, however, notwithstanding the mach- 

, 1 nations of the court, were ac<|yitted; and the 

joy which the intelligence of this event diffiiaed 

throughout the kingdom is indescribable. The array 
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eocaiiiped on Hounslow-beath spon caught the conta- 
gion; and Jaines, who had that day reviewed th^ 
troops, and was in the general's tent, was surprised to 
bear a general uproar in the camp: inquiring the 
cause, he was told by lord Feversham, " it was noth- 
in^ but the rejoicing of the soldiers for the acqaittal 
of the bishops." "Do you call that nothing f" re- 
plied he, " bat so much the worse for them." Noth- 
ing, however, could cheek the main career of Jame?. 
He struck out two of the judges who had appeared to 
favour the bishops; and he issued orders to prosecute 
^11 those clergymen who had not read his declaration; 
and to the honour of the established church be it re- 
corded, that only two hundred complied vrith his edict. 

A few days before the acquittal of the bishops, the 
queen was delivered of a son, to the great joy of the 
king and all zealous catholics ; but so violent was the 
animosity asainst the court, that calumny ascribed to 
James the aesi?n of imposing on the world a supposi- 
tions child. He was baptized by the name of James, 
and was afterwards known by the title of " the pre- 
tender." 

The priiice of Orange, who had married the prin- 
cess Mary of England, eldest daughter of th« king, 
had maintained a very prudent conduct : and James 
strongly solicited the consenrof the prince to the re- 
peal of the penal statutes and of the test; buttho 
latter declared his refusal to concur in these meas- 
ures, unless the same should be sanctioned by parlia 
ment. This declaration gave courage to the protes- 
tants, while it excited the indignation of James, who 
prepared to make war on the United States. Many 
persons of consequence and talents, flying from Eng- 
land, ofliered their services to William, and requested 
his active interference. 

The prince, after duly weighing the matter, and find- 
ing the whigs, the tories, the churchmen, and the 
non-conformists, forgetting their animosities, all leagu- 
ed i* the design of resisting their deluded sovereigit, 
yielded to the very respectable and numerous appli- 
cations that had been made to him ; and having secret- 
ly atigmented the Dutch navy, levied troops, and rais- 
ed considerable sums of money, he waited for a fa- 
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▼ourable oMorfcnBitj of embaiUng for England, ^iek 
resarded'him as ito sole protector^ 

Loais, who had penetrated the designs of the prince, 
GonYeyed the intelligence to James j but th« king 
treated the informatton with contempt, and Tcfiisea 
the assistance which the French monarch offered on 
this occasion. At last, however, when convinced that 
he might soon expect a powerful invasion from Hol- 
land, James opened his eyes, and found himself on the 
brink of a fnghtful precipice. He now began to re- 
tract those fatal measures which had created him so 
many foreig^n and domestic enemies } but when intel- 
ligence arrived, that a great disaster had befallen the 
Dutch deet, he recalled, for some time, the conces- 
sions which h^ had made. 

Meanwhile, a declaration from the prince of Orange 
was dispersed over the kingdom, and met with univer- 
sal approbation. All the grievances of the nation 
were there enumerated; and to redress these, the 
prince said, that he intended to come over into Eng- 
land with an armed force. 

After a prosperous voyage, he landed his army safely 
in Torbay, on the fifth day of November, and, march- 
ing to Exeter, caused |ii8 declaration to be there pub- 
16881 ^^''®^* ' ^y degress, all England was in com- 
-l motion ) and every day showed some- effect of 
that universal combination into which the nation had 
entered against the measures of the king; but the 
most dangerous symptom was the disaffection of ^e 
army, all the officers of which seemed disposed to 
regard only the interests of their country and their 
religion. Lord Cornbury carried over three regi- 
ments to the prince ; and several officers informed 
Feversham, the |[enend, that they could not in con- 
science draw their swords against the Dutch. Even 
lord Churchill, who had been* raised from the rank of • 
a page, and owed his whole fortune to the bounty of 
the crown, influenced by principle alone, deserted his 
master, and carried with him the duke of Grafton, nat- 
ural son to the late king. 

James, however, received a still mor« fatal blow in 
the defection of George, prince of Denmark, his son* 
in-law, and his daqffhter Anne, who both joined the 
prince. When inteltigeMie of this reachea the klngi 
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MTirdgtt Imnt into tean. <<God 
help van,** cried he, in tiie eztremitr of his wgaajp 
" mj own children have fonaken me 1^^ His last acta 
of anthority were to iwne writs for a new parliament^ 
and- to lend Halifaz^ Nottinsfaam, and Qodolphin, ae 
commisflioners, to treat witt the prince of Orange. 
He even hearkened to impmdent counsel, by which 
be was prompted to desert the throne. Alarmed by 
the general cfisaffection, and impelled by his own feais 
and those of others, James |vecipitately embraced 
the resolution of escaping into France ; and, having 
previooslv sent off the ^ueen and the infant prince^ 
ne himself disappeared in the nightptime; and hasten- 
ed to embark and follow them. 

By this rash act, the reins of the government wem 
thrown up, and the populace became masters y and 
rising in a tumultuous manne,r, they destroyed the 
mass-hbuses, and rifted the places in which the catbo« 
lies had lodged their most valuable effects. Jeffsries, 
the chancefior, who had disguised himself, was dis- 
covered, and treated with the greatest severity, in 
consequence of which he died soon after. Feversham 
no sooner heard of the king^s flight, than he disbanded 
his troops, without either disarming or paying them. 

In the mean timer however, James had been seised 
at Feversham, and oblised to return to London, where 
the populace, moved by eompassion, or actuated b^ 
loyalty, received him witii snouts and aoelamatiens. 
During his abode at Whitehall, little attention was 
*paid him \ and desiring permission to retire to Roeh- 
ester, a town near the aea-coast, his request was im- 
mediately granted. He privately embaiked on board a 
frigate which waited for him, and arrived safely al 
Ambletouse, in Picardy, whence he hastened to St 
Germain^. Louis Ted»ived him with the greatest 
generosity and respect, a eireums^ee mote nononr- 
able to htm than his most splendid victoriee. 

Thus ended the reign ef James : a prince who poi- 
sessed many of the qualities wlMi form a good citi- 
zen, but whose bigotry and arbitrary principles len- 
dered him odious as a king. In domesti'i life his con- 
duct was irreproachable 5 and even while he was sa- 
crificing every thing to the advancement of popety. 
his finx^ity ef thir public mopey was lemarkablei iM 
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Jiis jealoMy of the national honour eonmiendablo) 
but hi* ioYBsion of the rights and libertie« of the peo- 
ple tarnished every other virtue, and his disreinaid to , 
the religion and constitution of his country comd not 
be compensated by any other qualities. In principle, 
he was a despot and a bigot ; aad his abdication of the 
throne, and consequent exclusion, have proved the 
happiness of this kingdom. 

Thus the prince of Orange, with little effusion of 
blood, effected the deliverance of Ensland, and de- 
throned, a king possessed of a formidable navy and a 
nomerous armv. Still a more^ difficult task remained,, 
to obtain for himself that crown which had fallen from 
the head of bis father-in-law. To claim it by right of 
conquest would have been destructive to the princi- 
i4es of liberty, which he professed to establish ; and 
ne wisely resolved to leave the settlement of this im- 
portant affair to the guidance and direction of the na- 
tion. 

In the convention which was assembled, it was ev- 
168Q'I ^^®°^ ^^^ ^^ ^^^^ ^^^^ chiefly prevailed, and 
•» the commons sent up a vote to the peers, " That 
king James II. having endeavoured to subvert the con- 
stitution of the kingdom, by breaking the original con- 
tract between the king and the people ; and having, 
by the advice of Jesuits and other wicked persons, vi- 
olated the fundamental laws, and withdrawn himself 
out of the kingdom, has abdicated the government, 
and that the throne is thereby vacant.'' This vote, 
when carried to the upper house, met with great op- 
position 3 and the last clause, which declared the 
throne vacant, was omitted ; but the commons still 
insisted on their original vote, and some peers desert- 
ing to the whig interest, the whole waa passed, and 
received the sanction of both houses. 

During these debates, the prince had maintained a 
respectful silence ; but, at length, he expressed his 
sentiments on the present situation of affairs. He ob- 
served, Uiat some insisted on appointing a regent, and 
that othere we-'e desirous of bestowing the crown on 
the princess Mai^ alone } that though he pretended 
not to interfere in their deliberations, he thought it 
incumbent on him to inform them that he was (teter- 
mined not to be the regent, nor would he accept a 
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crbwn which depended on the life of win of another; 
and, therefore; )f they; Were inclined to either 0f thete 
two plans of settlemeiit, it woald be wholly out of hia 
power to giye them any farther assistance. 

The princess seconded the views of her huaband, 
and the princess Anne agreeing to be postponed in 
the succession to the crown, facilitated the public set- 
tlenent. The principal parties being thus agreed, the 
convention passed a bill, settling the crown on the 
prince and princess <!>f Orange, the sole administra 
tion to remain in the prince ; the princess Aone to 
succeed after the death of the prince and prinoesa of 
Orange ; and her issue after those of the princess, 
but before those of the prince by any other wife. To 
this settlement the convention annexed a deduction 
of rights, in which the powers of royal prerogative 
were more narrowly circumscribed, and more exactly 
defined;, than at any former penod. 

Soon after, similar resolutions having been passed 
by the Scottish converttion, William and Mary were 
proclaimed in both kingdoms. 



CHAPTER VL 
The Reign qf WUliani and Mary. 

The revolution, as it is called, formed a new epoch 
in the constitution, which now ^sumed a different 
aspect; and it may be affirmed, without any danger of 
16891 G^^ggei^tioQy that, since that' period, the Brit- 
iwi^fj isb have enjoyed a system or government the 
most perfect and the most free that waa ever establish- 
ed in the world. 

While, however, WilKaro and Mary were thus 
peaceably established on the throne of Orett BritaiO; 
a very different scene presented itself in Ireland. The 
catholics in that country saw with reluctance the 
e\ents which had taken place, and testified their ad- 
herence to James. 

The earl of Tyrconnel, the lord deputy, disffuised 
hia sentiments, and amused William with false nopee 
of BubmiiMioB, till' Jamet should tie able to aupply 
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him with reinfoeeenMnts from ¥nnc%, ithieh he etas 

aestly i^icited by priTate messages. 

In the mean time, the whi^, who were the preTail- 
<ng party in the state, detenmned that the revenne for 
the maintenance of toe kindr's household, and the sup- 
port of his diffntty, shoold he granted from one year 
to another only, in order that WiUiam, finding himself 
constantly dependent on parliament, might endeaT- 
our to merit a renewal of the grant by »>just and pop- 
ular government. The kinv, however, was disgusted 
with these restraints, which he considered as marks 
of distrust ^ and the tories seised this occasion to fo- 
ment his jealousy .against their adversaries. William 
recommended to parliament a bill of indemnity, as 
the most effectual means of putting an end to all con- 
troversies and distinctions : but this was defeated for 
some time by the address of the whigs, who were sen- 
sible that the bill would open a way to the preferment 
of the tories. The' two parties, |^wever, were now 
so equally balanced in parliament, that the bill foir 
restoring corporations to their ancient rights passed 
by one vote . only, with .the rejection of two clauses 
against those who had* been concerned in the surren- 
der of charters. 

The king found himself- so perplexed between two 
factions, which he equaU]r feared, that he had resolved 
to leave the government in the queen's hands, and re- 
tire into Holland ; but he was dissuaded from this pur- 
pose by the marquis of Caeimarthen and other noble- 
men whom he consulted ; and finding the tofies mora 
compliant, he began to gratiQr them at the expense of 
the whigt. The latter were foiled or out-voted in 
several favourite schemes ; and the earl of Shrews- 
bory resented this so highly, that he resigned his office 
of secretary of state. 

William having wholly given himself op to the pol- 
ities of the fories, was soon gratified with the heredi- 
tary excise during life, and the customs for four years. 
The bill of indeanity, so earnestly recommended by 
the king, was also passed, with the exception of thiirQ' 
persons. 

' At this period, the great scheme which William had 
prqieeled, of a ceofederaey against France, began te 
tik« «fihet. The emperor negotiated an aUlcaee 
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dTemive and defbaiiTe, with the Statet-genenl j and 
, Spain and England were invited to acce^ to the 
treaty. William, who was at the bead of this confed- 
eracy, found no m^culty in persuading the English to 
undertake a war against their ancient rivals > and the 
commons unanimously resolved, that in case his majes* 

S should diink fit to engage in hostilities with France, 
ey would enable him fi> carry on the war with vig- 
our. This yffis very agreeable to the kins j and war 
was immediately declared against the French monarch. 

Louis XIV., who had long rendered himself the tep> 
ror and the scourge of Europe, was not dejected by 
this confederacy against him. He supplied James 
with a considerable fleet for the invasion of Ireland, 
and the ex-prince, with about twelve hundred British 
subjects, and several of the most distinguished French 
officers, landed at Kinsale. on the 2Sd of March, 1689. 
The earl of Tyrconnel had assembled an army of thir- 
ty thousand foot, and eight thousand horse, for the 
service of his master ; and the whole kingdom, except 
the city of Londonderry, received James with sub- 
mission. 

Findins his affairs in England in a des^rate state, 
and that ne had been deceived by those in whom he 
had confided, William determined to pass over into 
tjiat island in person. A general ensagement ,took 
place on the banks of the Boyne, in wnich the Irish 
16901 ^^^^ entirely defeated ; and James retired to 
J Dublin, whence he fled a second time into 
France ; but. the hopes and the spirits of his party 
were not yet vanquished. 

I A French fleet being discovered off Plymouth, Ae 
earl of Torrington, the English admiral, reinforced 
with a Dutch squadron, put to sea, in order to inter- 
cept the enemy, if an attempt should be ma(!fe to sail 
up the channel. After the hostile fleets had continu- 
ed in sight of each other, for five days, lord Torring- 
ton bpre down upon the enemy off Beache^ Head ; and 
an engagement ensued, in which the English were de- 
feated, with the loss of two of their own shi^s, and 
of six vessels belon^ng to the Dutch. A camp was 
immediately formed in Die neighbourhood of Torb»r, 
where the French seemed to threaten a descent -, W 
ttieir fleet, after setting fire to the small village of 
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Teignmouthy and barning a few coasting-TesselS; re 
turned to Brest. ^ 

The news of the victory obtained by the French 
fleet effaced all thoughts of submission on the part of 
the Irish, and an offer of indemnity from William, Vo 
those who would lay down their arms, produced little 
effect. This, however, only increased the misery of 
that unhappy country, w)iich suffered from both par- 
ties 5 but, at length, the Frejnch forces^mbark^d for 
their own country ; and William, having constituted 
the lord Sydney and Thomas Coningsby lords-justices 
of Ireland, and left the command of the army with 
count de Solmes and baron de Ginkle, returned to 
England, with prince George of Denmark. 

Next ye^ir the Irish rebels were entirely reduced 
16911 ^°^ ^ capitulation was executed, extending to 
-' all the places in that kingdom which had not 
^et submitted. By it the catholics were restored to 
the same rights ^nd privileges «is they had enjoyed 
under Charles 11. ; and twelve thonsand Qf the deter*' 
mined adherents of James were sallowed to transport 
themselves to France. 

The conquest of Ireland being thus effected, the 
French king resolved to invade England during the 
absence of William, who had sailed for Holland, in 
order to promote the measures of the grand confeder- 
ncy. Louis seemed warmly engaged in the interest 
of James $ and the Jacobites* in England were assur- 
ed, that their lawful sovereign would revisit his Brit- 
ish dominions at the head of thirty thousand men. 

Accordingly, a considerable body of French forces, 
^nd many fugitive Irish and Scots assembled, between 
Cherboui^h and La Hogue, commanded by James in 
person; while a French fleet, of sixty-three ships of 
the line/ under admiral Tourville, was appointed to 
idonvoy the troops. Admiral Rnssel, witn a fleet of 
ninety-nine ships of the line, English and Dutch, be- 
sides frigates and fire-ships, set sail for the coast off 
France. On the I9th of May> 1692, the hostile fleets 
inet off La Hogue ; and after a bloody contest of near* 
,lj twelve hours, victory declared in favour of the 

* A term given to the partisans of James, or the adhereott 
pf Che eix-fttmily, 
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£adish. Tbe- Fieitch lost fifteen ships of tho Ij 
aaa this defeat redaced James to the greatest 
spondence, andtoverwhelmed bis friefkls in Eng] 
with despair. 

The war, however, was continued on the- contii 
for some years, with various^ suecess : biMi at la 
16971 ^^^ terminated by the treaty of Rhyswick, \ 
^ no advantage to England jDeyond honour anc 
dependence, and with the burden of a national < 
which has since increased tp an enormoas amount 

Tbei terrors of a standing army produced a gen 
ferment in the nation : and the king was ejttren 
mortified, whaa the commons voted, that the nun 
of standing forces should be reduced to ten thons] 
The earl of Sunderland, who had advised the unp< 
lar measure of a standing army, dreading the ^ 
geance of the commons, resigned his office. 

William at this time revolved in his mind the 
tling of the succession to the throne of Spain, wl 
would shortly be vacated by the death of Charles 
and he, therefore, directed that sixteen thousand i 
should be retained in the service. When the i 
parliament met, the commons were so irritated at 
king's presuming to maintain a greater number 
'troops than their predecessors had voted, that t 
passed a resolution that the army in England 
Wales should be disbanded by a nxed d^, with 
exception of seven thousand men, who were jud 
sufficient for guards and garrisons. 

William ^aa highly indignant at the conduct of 
ministers and the parliament: but when the bill 
ready for the royal assent, ne went to the house 
peers ; and having sent for the commons, he 1 
them, that tfapugh he considered himself unkin 
treated^ in being deprived of his Dutch guards, ye 
nothing could be more fatal to the nation, ttian a < 
trust between him and the parliament, he had cc 
to j^ss the bill, according to their desire. 

The opening of a new parliament promised m 
17011 ^^'^^^^^7; ^"^ ^^^ commons in an address 
J sired his majesty to enter into such nego 
tlons with the States-General, and other potentates 
might most efiectuaily conduce to the mutual sal 
pf Great Britain and tha "United Provinces, as v 
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•s to tlM pmenrttion of the petee of Europe. They 
al«o letUed the BacceMion, in ease the princew Aane 
should die without iwae, on Sophia of Hanover, and 
her heirs, beins proteatanta. 

The treaty or partition, however, into which Wil- 
liam had entered with the court of France, for the di- 
vision of tha Spanish dominions, on the death of the 
reigning sovereign, gave great offence. Among the 
competitors for Uiat crown, the daaphin, who had mar- 
ried the king of Spain's daughter, was to be allowed 
to possess the greatest part of Italy ;' and other allot- 
ments were made, which tended to lessen the danger 
of one person succeeding to too extensive dominions. 
In order to frustrate the objects of the confederacy, 
the king of Spain by will nominated ^e duke of An- 
jou, second son of the dauphin, heir to all hia domin- 
ions ; by which means he oetached the French mon- 
arch from the union he had formed. 

The parliament, in order to evin<ie their resent- 
ment at the clandestine treaty of partition, ordered an 
impeachment of lord Somers, the earl of Orford; and 
the earl of Halifax, but the commons not appearing to 
prosecute, the three lords were acquitted ; and Wil- 
nam, encouraged by a petition from the county of 
Kent, and the general voice of the people, entered 
into alea|[ue witti the emperor and the Statea-General, 
the principal objects of which were the recovery of 
the »panikh Netherlands, as a barrier for Holland, and 
of Muan for the emperor. 

King James expired at St Germain's, and was in- 
terred, at his own request, in the church of the Eng- 
lish Benedictines in raris, without anv funeral solem- 
nity. Before hia death he was visited by the French 
monarch, who declared that he would acknowledse his 
son as king of England. Accordingly, when James 
died, the pretended prince of Wales was proclaimed 
king of England, and treated as such at the court of 
Versailles. 

In his speech to the parliament, William enlarged 
OB this indignity offerea to the nation by the French 
king} and explained the dangers to which England 
was exposed bv that monarch placing his grandson on 
the throne or Spain; In*an address to his majesty, 
the commoDs voted <h«t bo peace should be conclu' 
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died with Fnnce, till reparatkni sboold be made 1 
king and na|ion, for owning and declaring the pre 
ed prince cfT Waleg^ king of England, Scotlan< 
Ireland. Ther aUo voted a large supply; and 
agreedj that me proportian of the land forces, i 
in conjunction with the allies, should be forty 
•and men, and that forty thousand seamen shon 
employed for the service of the ensuins year. 

The health of William had been de<dlningfor 
time: but he endeavoured to conoeal the io 
wnicn he felt were making in his constitution, 
der that the allies might not be discouraged froc 
gaginff in a confederacy of which he was consi 
tlie chief. In riding to Hampton court from Kei 
ton, his collar-bone was broken by a fall froi 
17021 ^^'"^ f *^^ ^>" hastened his dissolution. 

^J expired on the eighth day of March, of a 
and asthma, in the thirteenth vear of his reign, 
amiable consort, Mary, had &Uen a victim ti 
small-pox a few years before. 

William III. was in his person small and sU 
He had an aquiline nose, a large forehead, and a 
aspect. His senias was penetrating, and his 
ment sound : but in bis manner* he was distant 
better qualified to gain respect than love. H( 
religious, temperate, iust, and sincere. Englai 
some respects, gained very much by the revol 
while in others, it was a severe sufferer. The s^ 
of borrowing mondy on remote funds, which 
in this reign, has been attended with the most ] 
eious consequences j and a standing arm^, whic 
first sanctioned by parliament in the time of 
liam, now ' seems interwoven with the coustiti 
but when we consider the noble stand ^hich W 
made for the fireedom of Europe, against the 
tiotts projects and dangerous inntience of Franc 
must aoknowledffs, that he possessed qualitief fi 
first order, whidi entitle him to the appianae m 
•peet of mankind. 

^ 1694, the bank of Enriaad^ and the Md 
ttamp-ofllcefl^ were eetaUishea. 
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CHAPTER VII. / 

- The RHgn qf Queen Anne r 
( 

Avne, princess of Denmark, the eldest surviving 
17093 cliiughter of James the Second, ascended the 
*'"*1 throne on the death of William, with the gen- 
eral safe.sfaction of all parties. She was now in the 
thirty-eighth year of her age, and by her husband, 
George, prince of Denmark, had a numerous offsprii^, 
all of which died in infancy, except the duke of Glou- 
cester, who, after giving promises of future worth, 
was seized with a malignant fever, which put an end 
to his existence in the eleventh year 6f his age. 

Anne had received great mortifications in the late 
reign ; but she conducted herself with so much dis- 
cretion, that' little pr no pretence for censure or re 
sentment could be alleged. The facility of her dis 
position, however, rendered her the4lupe of interested 
and artful dependents } and it was owing to this, that 
a serious misunderstanding had taken place between 
her and the late king and queen, which continued till 
the death of the latter. Anne had been tauf^bt to 
consider the tories as friends of the monarchy, ahd 
the true sons of the church ; and they had always 
professed an inviolable attachment to her person and 
interest. 

The death of William excited the greatest conster- 
nation throughout Holland j but the anxiety of the 
States-Qeneral was relieved, by the arrival ot the earl 
of Marlborough, who essnred them that her maiestj 
would adhere to all the stipulations which had t>een 
entered into by the late king. 

In her first speech to parliament, Anne made the 
most conciliatory declarations of her views and prin- 
ciples ; and in return, they^ settled on her, during life, 
the same reitenue as had been enjoyed by the late 
king.' When the bill, received the royal assent, the 
qtleen assured them, that one hundred thousand pounds^ 
of this revenoe should be applied to the public servioe' 
of the year. 

When the subjectof the intended war was debated 
in the queen's privy -counsel, the earl of Rochester^ 
maternal uicle to the queen, proposed that thd £n^ 
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lish should act only bb aiiziUa^et, and that the chi^f 
harden of the war should be borne by the coatinental 
allies^ who had most to fhar from the power of France; 
but the earl of Marlborough observed, that France 
could never be reduced within due limits unless the 
English entered as principals in the quarrel. The 
opinion of Marlborough prevailed ; and be was also ap- 
pointed captain-general of her majesty's forces, to be 
employed m conjnnetioa with the troops of the allies. 

The Dutch too, to whom the earl had been sent 
ambassador-extraordinary^ gave him the same appoint- 
ment over their forces } and the allies having promis- 
ed to furnish their quotas of troops, every tiling was 
concerted for commencing the war, the avowed ob- 
ject of which, as far as concerned Elngland, was to put 
the house of Austria in possession of the throne of 
Spain, and to procure a barrier for the Dutch in the 
Netherlands. 

Mr.rlborough, at the head of sixty thousand men, 
1702T-***^^ tD<3 field in the month of July, and obliged 
J the duke of Burgundy, who commanded the 
French army, to retire before the allied troops, and to 
leaVe Spaniah- Guelderland exposed. The town and 
fcastle of Work surrendered ; Venlo capitulated ; and 
Ruremonde was reduced after an obstinate defence. 
Boufflers, whom Bur^ndy had left in the comgiaand, 
confounded at the rapidity of Marlborough's success, 
retired towards Liege ; but, at the approach of the 
confederates, he directed his march towards Brabant ; 
and Marlborouch took that city by assault, iu which 
the allies found considerable pol)lic booty. 

Meanwhile, the combined fleets of England and 
Holland, under the eommand of sir George Rooke, 
after an unsuccessful attack on Cadiz, captured the 
Spaoi^ galleons at Vigo, with riches to the amoant 
of seven million pieces of eight. 

Marlborough, who arrived in England about the lat- 
ter end of November, received the thanks of the house 
of commons for his great and signal services, which. 
were so acceptable to the queen, that she created him 
ft duke, and complimented him with a grant of five ■ 
thousand pounds per annum out of the post-office. 
About the same time, the pailiament settled the year- 
ly sum of one hundred toousand pounds on Goorge 
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prinee of Denoittk; the queen's conadrt, in cam be 
shoald nirvive her. 

In the next campaign, the dake ef Marlborough, be- 
17031 "^^ uBahle to proyo^e marshal Villeroj to hai- 
-■ ard a battle, was obliged to content himself 
With the capture of Bonne, Huy, Limburgh,and Guel- 
dres. The duke was restricted in his enterprises 
by the deputies of the States-General, who beffim to 
be influenced by the intrigues of the Lourestein fac- 
tion. 

In the beginning of next year, the duke of Marlbo- 
17041 ^^'^ assembled his army at Maestrioht ; and 
-■ haying concerted the plan of operations with 
the States, he crossed the Rhine at Goblentx. After 
effecting a junction with prince Eugene and the im-* 
perialists, the allied army, on the second day of July, 
attacked the Bayarians in their intrenchments at Don- 
ayert: and, after an obstinate resistance, succeeded 
in defeating the enemy, who left six thousand men 
dead on the field of battle. 

The elector of Bayaria, being joined- by marshal 
Tallard, crossed the Danube. The duke of Marlbo- 
rough and prince Eugene found the enemy adyanta* 
seously posted upon a hill near Hochstadt, their ri|^t 
being coyered by the Danube and the yillage of Blen- 
heim, their left by the yillage of Lutzingem, and their 
front by ariynlet, the banks of whioh were steep, and 
the bottom marshy. Notwithstanding these difficul- 
ties, the generals resoWed to attack the French and 
Bayarians, whose army amounted to sixty thousand 
men. Marshid Tallard comBumded on the right, and 
threw twenty-seyen battalions, with twelve squad- 
rons, into the yillage of Blenheim, where he supposed 
the'allies would make their chief effort ; their left 
w«w conducted by the elector of Bavaria, assisted by 
Marsin, a French general of experience. 

The duke of Marlborough, taking adyantape of the 
injudicious arrangement of his opponent, ordered the 
TUlages to be attncked by his infantry, and with his 
horse in person fell on the French cayalry. command- 
ed by marshsl Tallard. After several charges, the 
French horse were tdtaUy subdued, and driven into 
the Danube, where most of them perished ; and ton ' 
battalions offoot were at the same timo charged, on 
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all Bideiy «d4 cut to pioces. The elector of Bavaria 
made a reeolate defence agaiost prince Eagene, but, at 
lengthy was obliged to give way. The confederates 
beins now masters of the field, surrounded the village 
of Blenheim } and the twenty-seven battalions and 
twelve squadrons, despairing of forcing their way 
through the alliea, surrendered themselves prisoners 
of war. 

Never was a victory more complete. Ten thousand 
French and Bavarians were left dead on the fidld of 
battle 3 the greater part of thirty squadrons of horse 
perished in the Danube ', and thirteen thousand were 
made prisoners ; and the enemv lost their camp equip- 
age, baggage, and artillery. Marshal Tallard was ta-^ 
ken prisoner. The allies concluded the campaign, 
with the capture of Landau and Trierbach. 

Sir George Rooke, who had been sent with a squad- 
ron to Barcelona, made a sudden and successful at- 
tack on Gibraltar, and took possession of that impor- 
cant fortress, which has ever sinee belonged to Eng- 
land. • 

In the campaign of 1706, the object of the duke,of 
Marlborottffh was to penetrate to France by the Mo- 
selle ; but his operations were ill-seconded by prince 
Louis of Baden, who was suspected of treachery, or 
who was actuated by envy of the duke^i military rep- 
utation. In the. mean time, the French invested and 
took Hu^, and besieged Liege ; bnt Marlborouel^ re- 
turning into the Netherlands^ retook Hay, and obliged 
the French to abandon their enterprise against Liege. 
The English general, inflamed with a desire^ of achiev- 
ing some action of importance, attacked the enemy in 
their lines, defeated the Bavarian cavalry with great 
slaughter, and obliffed the inlantry alao to give way. 

Meanwhile, . an English fleet, with five thousand 
troops, under the command of. the earl of Peterbo- 
rough and sir Cloudesley* Shovel, being joined by' a 
Dutch squadron at Lisbon, and reinforced bv s bodv 
of horse from the^earl of Gal way's army in rortugBl|* 
having taken the archduke Chaneson board, directed 
its OOUTS9 to Catalonia. The troops were disembark* 
ed at Barcelona, and Charles landed amidst the aocla- 
nations of i^ countless multitude, who threw them* 
Mlvee tl his feet, ezcUiming, '' Long live the king !" 
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Barcelona wot eompelkd to capitulkte ; and the wbo]# 
province of Catalonia declarea for Charles, who now 
aaanmed the title of king q£ Spain, and took up his 
winter quarters in the heart of that Qountry. 

Villeroy, having received orders to act on the offen* 
17061 ^^^^' passed the Doyle, advanced to Tirlemont, 
-* and from thence to Kamilies, where he met ^e 
united army of the allies. Both sides prepared for 
battle. The duke of Marlborough ordered lieuteiw 
ant-general Schultz, with twelve battalions, and twen- 
ty pieces of cannon, to attack the village of Ramilies, 
which was strongly fortified with artillery. 

The main body of the enemy was speedily driven 
from the field ; and the confederates obtained a com- 
plete victory. About eight thousand French and Ba- 
^ varians were killed or wounded; and' the allies cap- 
' tured the enemy's baggage and artillery, about one 
hundred and twenty colours or standards, six hundred 
officers, and six thousand private soldiers. 

The entire conquest of Brabant, and almost all 
Spanish Flanders, was the immediate result of the 
battle of Ramilies. Louvaine, Mechlin, Brussels, Ant- 
werp, Ghent, and Bruges, submitted without resis- 
tance ; Ostend was obliged to capitulate ; and the cap- 
tures of Menin, DendermOnde, and Aetb/ speedily fol- 
lowed. 

In Spain, the French were also unsuccessful : and 
king Pnilip was obliged to raise the siege of Barcelo* 
na. The earl of Gafway, advancing into Estremadura, 
took Alcantara, and marched to Madrid, which the 
English and Portuguese entered without resistance. 

In Italy, the French were defeated by prince Eu-' 
gene, at Turin, and the duke of Savoy entered his 
capital in triumph. The duke of Orleans retreated in- 
to Dauphine ; while the French garrisons were expel- 
led from every place they' occfupied in Piechnont and 
Italy, with >the exception of Cremona, Valenza, and 
the castle of Milan, which were blockaded by the 
aonfederates. 

' *In return for the great services which he bad ren- 
dered his country, the commons, in an addnss, be- 
sought her majes^ to ccyisider the means by which 
thememory of the duke of Marlborough's nobU ac- 
tions might be perpetuated. The que^u informed 
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tn^tti bj a message, that slie iiitended to grant to the 
duke, and bis heirs, the interest of the crown in the 
honour and manor of Woodstock and the hundred of 
Woottofl ; and she desired the assistance of the house, 
in clearing from incumbrance the lieutenancy and 
rangership of the park, with the rents and profits of 
the manor and hundred, which had already been alien- 
ated for two lives. ^ Accordingly, a bill was brought 
in and passed, enabling the queen to bestow the aforo' 
said honour and manor on the duke of Marlborough 
and his heirs ; and her majesty was desired to advance 
the money for clearing this incumbrances. The queen 
not only complied with this address, but likewise or" ^ 
dered the comptroller of her works to build on Wood- 
stock-park, the magnificent palace or castle of Blen^ 
heim, as a monument of the signal victory obtained 
by the duke of Marlborough near the village of that 
name. 

Previously to this, the queen, with the concurrence 
of parliament, had alienated that branch of the reve^ 
nue which arose from the first-fruits and tenths paid 
by the clergy, and vested it in trustees for the aug- 
mentation' or small livings. At the same time, the 
statute of mortmain was repealed, so far as to allow 
all persons to bestow by will, or grant by deed, wlmt 
they should think fit fbr the increase of benefices. 

The union between England and Scotland, which 
was effected about this time, was an event more glori- 
ous and beneficial than the most splendid success of 
the British arms. This measure, however, imperi- 
oasly urged by wisdom, was violently opposed by pop- 
ular prejudice in Scotland ; but, at length, the two 
kingdoms were united under one legislature, and one 
V7(fT\ ^ov®''i^°icot ', and the union, thoagh unpromising 
■' in its origin, has been productive of happiness 
and prosperity to both kingdoms. 

In the mean time, liouis, whose pride had been 
ffreatly humbled by the victories of in duke of Marl- 
bofOBgh, and the exertions of the Englinh, offered 
peace on the following terms : That Milan, Naples, 
and Sicily, sboald be given* to the archduke ; that a 
barrier in the Netherlands should be allowed to the 
Dutch 3 and that the duke of Savoy should be indem- 
nified for the ravages committed in his dominions. 
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In return for these concessions, he demanded the qui-* 
ct possession of the throne of Spain, the Indies to his 
ttrandson, Philip V., and the Testitation of Bavaria to 
Its native prince. 

These offers, however, were rejected, and the char- 
acter of the duke of Marlborough was at this time so 
high in the nation, that both houses of parliament re- 
newed their thanks to him, passed a bill to perpetuate 
his titles in the female as well as in the male line, and 
readily voted supplies for prosecuting the war. 

But, notwithstanding all his grace's abilities and in- 
fluence, he could not escape the envy which too fre- 
(Juently attends on transcendaat talents and uninter- 
rupted success. Mrs. Masham, a distant relation of 
the duchess of Marlborough, who had, from this con- 
nexion, obtained the office of woman of the bed-cham- 
ber, succeeded to that ascendancy over the mind of 
her sovereign, which the duchess had long maintained. 
This favourite was more obliging than her benefac- 
tress, who had frequently opposed the wishes of the 
queen 3 and in political intrigues, she acted as auxiliary 
to Mr. Robert Harley, who had been appointed socre 
tary of state, And who determined to destroy the cred- 
it of the duke of Marlborough and the earl of Godol- 
phin. His intention was to unite the tories under his 
own ahspices, and expel the whigs from the adminis- 
tration ', and, in this scheme, he was assisted by Henry 
St. John, afterwards lord Bolingbrokc, a man of ele- 
gant taste and an aspiring mind, whose talents, how- 
ever, were rather specious than profound, and whose 
principles were loose and unsettled. 

The duke of Marlborough and the earl of Godol- 
phin, apprized of the secret intrigues which Mr. Har- 
ley carried on with Mrs.- Masham, informed the queen, 
that they couM serve her no longer, if that minister 
were continued in his office o*f secretary. The queen 
endeavoured to appease their resentment, but in vain 5 
and she was obliged to remove Mr. Harley from his 
oifice ; but her majesty was indignant at the 'con- 
duct of the duk^. and the earl of Godolph|n, from 
whom sh6 withdrew her confidence. 

At this period, the nation was alarmed with a 
threatened invasion from France, in favour of the 
Pretender, or the chevalier St George, as he was 
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ci^led. The qpeen communicated to the commons the 
advice which she had received of the destination of 
the French armament ; and both houses immediately 
joined in a loyal and affectionate address on this occa- 
sion : the habeas corpus act was suspended ; the Pre- 
tender and, his adherents were proclaimed traitors and 
rebels ; and a bill was passed, discharging the clans 
of Scotland, where it was expected Die Chevalier 
would land, from all vassalage to those chiefs who 
should arm against her majesty. v 

Preparations for this ezpe|dition were made at Don- 
kirk, where a fleet was assembled under count Four- 
bin, and a body of land forces embarked^ and this ar- 
mament, after leaving Dunkirk, directed its course for 
Scotland. Sir George Byng, who bad received advice 
pf its departure from the coast of France, pursued the 
enemy with an English squadron so closely, that both 
fleets arrived in the Frith of Forth almost at the same 
time ; when the French commander, despairing of 
success, and unwillin? to try the issue of a battle, 
took aavantage of a land-breeze, and sailed away. 
The Pretender desired to be set on shore at Inver- 
ness ; but this bejng found impracticable, the Chevalier 
and his general returned to Dunkirk. 

The duke of Marlborough, with his usual success, 

17081 ^^^®^^®d the French near Oudenarde. In this 

^ battle, the French had about three thousand 

men killed in the field, and seven thousand taken 

Srisoners. After obtaining this victory, the allies in- 
ested Lisle, the strongest place in Flanders, and the 
bulwark of the French barrier. Prince Eugene pom- 
manded, and the duke of Marlborough covered and 
sustained the siose. The garrison was numerous, and 
was commanded by a marshal of France ; but noUiing 
could resist bravery and skill united. The enemy 
assembled all their forces, and marched to the relief 
of the place, but were only spectators to its fall. The 
duke obliged the elector of Bawaria^ to raise the siege 
of Brussels } and retook Ghent and Surges, which iiad 
been lost by treachery.. 

On the twenty-eighth of October of this year, died 
George prince of Denmark, a personage who possess- 
ed au the amiable qualities of his consort, bat who 
was devoid of great talents and ambition. At his 
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death, the eftrl of Pembroke wta erected lord-Ufflh 
admiral, the earl of Wharton was promoted to the 
government of Ireland, and lord Somers appointed 
president of the council. Notwithstanding the ad- 
vancement of these whig noblemen, the duke of 
Marlborough continued to- deelioe in his credit with 
the oueen, who privately consulted, and placed her 
chier confidence in Mr. Harley, though the latter 
iield no ostensible situation in the administration. 

Meanwhile the duke of Savoy, by making himself 
master of the important fortresses of £zilles« La Pe- 
rouse, the valley of St. Martin, and Fenestrells, had 
not only secured a barrier to hir own frontiers, but 
opened a way into the French provinces on the side 
of Dauphin^; while the possession of Lisle exposed 
that monarchy on the side of the Netherlands. 

During this campaign, major-general Stanhope, with 
three thousand men, having landed on the island of 
Minorca, took fort St. Philip in three davs ; and the 
garrison of fort Fornelles bavins sutrenaered them* 
■elves prisoners to admiral sir John Leake, the whole 
island submitted to the English government. 

By this time the pride of Louis was humbled, and 
he once more made proposals of peace to the Dutch ; 
but the States immediately conraiunicated his propo- 
sals to th^ courts of Vienna and London ; and the 
emperor appointed prince Eugene of Savoy, and Great 
Britain the dnke of Marlbovough, as their respective 
plenipotentiaries. The allies, nowever, rendered in- 
solent by conquest, made demands which were con- 
sidered extravagant by the French monarch, who, satfa- 
ering resohition from despair, publisheil them and his 
own concessions; and tne people, animated with the 
desire of defending their king and country, displayed 
extraordinary efforts in preparing to resist the tremen- 
dons power of the eneiAy. 

The allies on their side, were equally active. Marl- 
borough and prince Eugene proceeded to Flanders ; 
and the allieQ army assembled on the plain of ^isle, 
to the number of one hundred and ten thousand men. 
Tourney soon fell, and thi> siege of Mens was fbrmed. 
The French army,, amounting to one hundred find 
17A01 twen^ thousand men, were posted in the neigh* 
*^^i boariiood of Malpls^et £i the ni^t of te 
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.l9»th of Sfiptmaber, tlie two anniei unyed them- 
■elves in order of battle $ and about eight o'clock the 
sect nuH-aing*, one of the most Airioat contests that 
bad taken place in this war commenced. The battle 
WM maintained with the most determined courase on 
both sides. The French fought with an obstinaojr 
bordering on despair, (ill seeing their lines forced, and 
their general dangerously wounded, they retreated in 
sood order, and took post between Quesnoy and Va* 
lenciennes. The field pf battle was abandoned to the 
confedbrates, with about forty colours and 8tii(hdards> 
sixteen pieces of artillery, ana a number of prisoners } 
but it was the dearest victory the allies had ever pur- 
chased. About twenty thousand of their best troops 
were killed in the engagement, while the enemy -did 
not lose half that number. The battle of Malplaquet. 
however, waS followed by thfi surrender of Mons : and 
this achievement terminated the campaign. Some 
attempts at negotiation were again made by Louis ; 
but in proportion to his concessions, the allies rose«in 
their demands. 

During this campaign the military operations in 
Spain and Portugal were unfavourable to the allies. 
The castle of Alicant, garrisoned by two English regi- 
ments, had been besieged during a whole winter. At 
length, Uie commander of the Msiegtng forces ordet- 
ed the rock on which the castle was situated to be 
undermined ; and colonel Syburgh, the governor, was 
informed, diat it was intended to spring the mine, if 
he did not surrender in twenty-four hours. Syburgb, 
however, refused to comply t and the rock being split 
1>y the explosion, the eolonel and several officers were 
•wallowed up in the opening, which immediately clos- 
ed upon them : but, notwithstanding this terrible acci- 
dent, the garrison persisted in ita defenee, tHi the ar- 
rival of general Stanhope, who procured an honoura- 
ble capitulation. 

Henry Sacheveiell, a man of very taederate talents, 
hut of a busy and meddlinff disposition, in a sermon 
preached at St Pnul'ii on. the fifth day ef November,' 
took occasion to iuveigh with bitterness against the 
ministry, the dissenters, and the low church : he de- 
fended the doctrine of non-resistance, and declaring 
religion to- be in danger, exhorted the people to stttil 
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up in defence of the church. This sennon being 
printed, was speedily dispersed over the kingdom; 
and Mr. Dolben, son of the late archbishop of York, 
complained of it to the house of commons, in conse* 
quence of which Sacheverell was taken into custody 
and impeached. 

The attention of the whole kingdom was fixed on 
this extraordinary trial, though neither the man nor 
his publication deserved ^nv other than silent con* 
tempt. The trial continued' for three weeks ^ and a 
vast multitude attended Sacheverell every day to and 
from Westminster-hail, praying for his deliverance as 
if he had been a martyr. The queen's sedan was 
surrounded by the populace, who exclaimed, *' God 
bless your majesty and the church ; we hope your maj 
esty is for Sacheverell.'^ They abused and insulted 
all who would not join in the cry of ''the church and 
Sacheverell f destroyed several meeting-houses, and 
plundered the dwellings of eminent dissenters. 

Sacheverell was found guilty by a majority of sev- 
enteen voices J he was prohibited from preabhing for 
the tqrm of three years ; and his sermon was ordered 

I to be burnt in the presence of the lord-mayor and the 
sheriffs of London, before whom it had been deliver- 
ed. The lenity of the sentence, which was in a great 
measure owing to a dread of the popular fury, was 
celebrated as a triumph over the whigs. 

The French king, sensible that the misery of his 
17101 P^^P^® daily increased by the continuance of 
J th& war, again made overtures for peace ; but 
finding that the allies would not listen to reasonable 
or honourable terms, and hoping that the approaching 
change in the English ministry might be productive 
of advantage to him, he resolved to await the events 
of another campaign. The duke of Marlborough, 
however, still continued his successes. He took Dou- 
ay. Bethunc, Venant, and Aire,, which opened a free 
passage into the heart of France. On the Rhine, the 
' campaign produced no military event ; and, iii Spain, 
both parties were by turns conquerors and conquered. 
In England, the effects of those intrigues which had 
been formed against the whig ministers, becan to ap- 
pear. The trial of Sacheverell had excited* nopular 

, _ tpirit of aversion to those who favoured the aissent- 
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tn ; ad the qneen expressed her attachment to the 
tories^ by mortirying the duke of Marlborough^ whose 
interest was not sumcient to 'prevent the dismission of 
his own son-in-law, tlie earl of Sunderland, from the 
office of secretary of state. Harley became sole min- 
ister, and was created earl of Oxford and Mortimer. 

The new ministry, howeTer, had not yet determined 
lo supersede Marlborough in the command of the ar- 
my, in the next campaigiK prince Eugene acted in 
Germany, and the duke of Marlborough was again op- 
posed by Marshal Villars, who had assembled a nu- 
171] 1 '°®'*^^^ army, and which he encamped in a 
-' strong position behind the river Sanset. Villars 
boasted, that the French lines were impregnable 5 but 
the duke of Marlboroush entered these lines without 
the loss of a single soldier ; and he afterwards reduc- 
ed the strong town of Bouchain in the very sight of 
the French army, which was superior to his own, and 
made the garrison, consisting of six thousand men, 
prisoners of war. 

This was the last memorable militairservice per- 
formed by the duke of Marlborough. The ministers 
took every method which envy and malice could sug- 
ffest, to exasperate the nation against the duke, who 
had supported so nobly the glory of England, humbled 
the pride and checked the ambition of Ffance, secur- 
ed the liberty of Europe, and, as it were, chained vic- 
tory to his chariot-wheels. Of Marlborough it has 
been justly observed, that he never laid siege to a 
town which he did not take, or fought a battle which 
he did not win. His understanding was as injurious 
to France as his military abilities ; and he was equally 
famous in the cabinet as in the field. 

Such, however, is the violent conduct of faction, 
that this consummate general and statesman was ridi- 
culed in public libels, and reviled in psivate conversa- 
tion. He was represented as guilty of fraud, avarice, 
and extortion, and traduced as the meanest of man- 
kind. Even his courage<was called in question^ and 
he was accused of insolence, ambition, and miscon- 
duct. When his enemies bad become ministers, the 
same parliament, which had so often before voted him 
thanks for the great and important services he had 
performed; now determined, by a large inajority, that 
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■ome of k\» praptiees had been unwarrantable and i]ki» 
gal^ and on the strength of these resolutions, origin 
natinff aolely from party motives, the queen dismioeed 
htm trom aJI hi» employments, and the commaod was 
given to the duke of Ormond. 

Br the death of Joseph, emperor of Germany, hie 
brouier* the archduke Charles, oecame possessed of 
all the nereditary states of the empire : and soon sAer 
being ejected emperor, the object of the waf was cer** 
iainly changed 3 for his accession to the thrones of 
both Germany and Spain woqld have effectually de* 
stroyed that balance of power, for the maintenance of 
which so much blood had been spilt. 

A congress was, therefore, appointed at UtreoM; 
and, after jiegotiations had been long carried on at 
that place, pease was signed, March 31, 1713, by all 
the belligerent powers, e:(cept the emperor. By the 
treaty of Utrecht, Spain and the Indies were confirm- 
ed to Philip ; but the Netherlands and the Spanish 
4iominions in Italy were separated from that monarchy. 
Naples, Sardinia, and Milan w«re bestowed on the 
«mperor : and Sicily, with the title of king, was given 
to the duke of Savoy. The Dutch had a barrier assign- 
£d them against France in the Netherlands; while all 
that Great Britain gained, after S^o glorious a war, and 
30 many splendid victories, was the demolition of 
X>unkirk, and the possession of Gibraltar and Minorca. 

The ambition of St. John, lord viscount Holing* 
t>roke, would not allow him to act a subordinate part 
tinder Harley, earl of Oxford: and tiie former had in- 
iSinuated himself into the conndence of Mrs. Masham, 
-whom the Utter had displeased* 3y means of that 
tady, Bolinj^roke mu confirmed in the good opinion 
of the qneen, while Oxford in proportion lost the fa- 
vour of bis eovereign.' The ^leen, harassed by dis- 
cordant counielf, and perceiving ^er constitntion ^vr 
ing way, was suppoeed by some to form real designs 
•of securing the succession to her brother 3 and it was 
etrongly suspeeted, that Bolingbroke was attached to 
the same interest, and encouraged her majesty witli 
the most flattering hopes of success. 

After the peace hae received the sanction of parlia- 
fnent, the two rivals, unrestrained by the tie or com- 
LiOii danger, gave a loose to their mutual animosity i 
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tad a very acrimoniotts didogne paued, on th« S7th 
of July^ between Mrs. Masham, Oxford, and Bolini^ 
broke, i»the presence of the queen. Soon after, 0&* 
ford wu depnTod of hit badge of office 3 but w n» 
proTiaion had been made for supplying his place, cob 
tnsion and disorder ensued at court. 

The fatigue of attending a long cabinet-council heU* 
on this occasion, and the altercation which passed, 
between the ministers «t the board, so agitated and af- ' 
fected the queen's spirits, that she was immediately 
seiyed with an apoplectic disorder, which baffled all 
the power of medicine. Her majesty continued in a 
17141 Ic^^i^c insensibility, with short intervals, till 
•' her death, which took place on the first day of 
Augnst, in the fiftieth year of her age, and the thir- 
teenth of her reisn. 

Anne was of the middle size, and well proportion* 
ed j her countenance was round, her features-regular, 
her complexion ruddy, and her hair a dark brown. In 
domestic life, she was a pattern of conjugal affection, 
and a tender mother. She wanted, however, the .vig- 
our of mind requisite to preserve her independence, 
and to Aree her from the snares of favourites; but Uie 
virtues of her heart were never doubted ; and notwith- 
standing the party feuds which embittered her repose, 
and disturbea her reign, she was personallj^ beiovea 
by her people. In a word, thouffo her abilities were 
anequal to the high station which she filled, and her 
attachment to favourites was injurious to her govern- 
ment and the nation, she was a humane and munifi- 
cent 90veieign, and well deserved the title, whieh bar 
■abjecti gave her, of" the good queen Anne/' 



CHAPTER Vm. 

Tht JUign nf Charge I 

If protidence had granted a longer life to fAfUM. 
and the darinff and ambitious St. John had continuea 
to influence her councils, there seems reason to 8U|H 
pose that attempts would have been made to rastora 
tbe berfldJ.t«ry Un»* Cerfvio it is, that the friewia of 
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the Pretender derived great hopes from the ministry 
of Bolingbroke $ but the sadden death of the queen, 
by destroying the expectations of the^acobitec, put an 
end to their present machinations, and thus removed 
the fears and apprehensions of the whigs. 

Agreeably to the Act of Settlement passed in the 
17141 '^^S"* °^ William, George I., elector of Hano- 
-* ver. descended by his mother from Elizabeth, 
daughter of James I., was proclaimed king in due 
form, the very daj^ of the queen's death, and the sub- 
mission of the three kingdoms was as universal, as if 
no pretended claim existed. 

At the time of his ascending the throne of Great 
Britain, George was in the fifty-fifth year of his age. 
In about six weeks,, he landed at Greenwich, where 
he was received by the lords of the regency ; and, on 
the twentieth day of October following) he was crown- 
ed at Westminster, with the usuttl solemnity. 

The hopes and fears of both the whigs and tories 
were great at, this time; but the new sovereign had 
been prepossessed against the latter ; and his majesty 
effected an instantaneous and total ohange in all im- 
portant offices under government. The duke of Or* 
mond was dismissed from his command, which the 
king restored to the duke of Marlborough, with seve- 
ral new appointments ; the earl of Nottingham wm 
declared president of the council ; the gfeat-seal was 
given to lord Cowper j the privy-seal to the earl of 
Wharton ; and the vice-royalty of Ireland to the earl 
of Sunderland. Lord Towoshend and Mr. Stanhope 
were appointed secretaries of state ; Mr. Pulteney sec- 
retary at war ; and Mr. Walpole, who had undertaken 
to manage the honse of commons, was made jpaymas- 
ter to the army. The post of secretary for Scotland 
was bestowed on the duke of Montrose 3 and the duke 
of Argyle was appointed commander in chief of the 
forces in that country. Thus the whigs obtained an 
ascendancy bodi in and out of parliament. 

Meanwhile, the malcontents in England were con 
eiderably increased by the king's attachment to the 
whigs ; and dangerous tumults were raised in differ- 
ent parts of the kingdom. The Pretender took this 
opportunity to transmit copies of a printed manifesto 
to various noblemen of the first distinction. In this 
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declaration, he memioned the good intentions of his 
sister towards him, which had been prevented by her 
death 3 and observed, that his people had proclaimed 
for their king a foreign prince, contrary to the laws of 
hereditary right, which no act coald abrogate. 

When the parliament »met, the earl of (%ford, the 
dake of Ormond, the earl of Stratford, and lord Bolinff- 
broke, were impeached, on account of the parts which 
they had acted in regard to the peace of Utrecht/ 
Bolingbroke fled to the continent, and was followed 
by Ormond j but though Oxfbrd, Prior, and some oth- 
efs, were taken into custody, they all escaped punish- 
ment. Ormond and Bolingbroke, not surrendering 
themselves within the time appointed, the house of 
lords ordered their names to be erased from the list 
of peers 3 and inventories were taJten of tHeir person- 
al estates. It is impossible to reflect on the ruin of 
the noble family of Ormond, in the person of a brave 
and humane nooleman, whose only crime was obedi- 
ence to th» commands of his sovereign, without feel- 
ing the greatest indignation against those who were 
the promoters of such iniquitous proceedings. 

The spirit of discontent daily increased in England ; 
and notv/ithstanding the proclamations against riots, 
several tumults were raised in the cities of London 
and Westminster. A trifling incident served to aug- 
ment the public ferment. The shirts allowed to the 
first regiment of guards, commanded, by the duke of 
Marlborough; were so coarse, that the soldiers could 
scarcely be persuaded to wear them. Some of the 
shirts were thrown into the garden of the king's pal- 
ace, and into that which belonged to the duke of 
Marlborough : and a detachment, in marching through 
the city, produced them to the people, exclaiming, 
" These are the Hanover shirts." 

Tumults were raised in< Staffordshire, and other 
parts of the kingdom 3 and the house of commons pre- 
sented an address to the king, desiring that the laws 
might be executed with vigour against rioters. The^ 
also passed a new act, by which it was decreed, that 
if any persons, to the number of twelve, unlawfully 
assembled, should continue together one hour after 
having been required to disperse by a justice of peace 
<ir othnr oflicer. and had heard the proclamatioA 
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•gainit riots read in public, they should be deemec 
gniltj of felony without benefit of clergy. 

The king having informed both bouses that a rebel- 
lion had actually commenced, and that the nation waa 
threatened with a foreign invaaion, the parliament im 
mediately pacaed a law, empowering nis majesty to 
secure suspected persons, and to suspend the habeas 
corpus act. Aboi^t this period, the royal assent was 

S'ven to an act for encouraging loyalty in Scotland, 
y this law, the tenant who continued peaceable, 
while his lord took arms in favour of the Pretender, 
was invested with the property of the lands he rented : 
on the other hand, it decreed that the lands possessed 
by any person guilty of high-treason should revert to 
the superior of whom they were held j and a clause 
was added for summoning all suspected persons to 
find bail for their good behaviour. By virtue of this 
clause, all the heads of the jacobite clans, and other sus- 
pected persons, were summoned to Edinbursh ; and 
those who neglected to appear, were declared rebels. 

The disaffected, both in England and Scotland, held 
private consultations with the Jacobites ; and the Chev- 
alier St. George was assured, that the whole nation 
was dissatisfied with the new government. Resolving 
to take advantage of this favourable disposition, the 
Chevalier applied to the French king, who supplied 
him with the means of fitting out a small armament ia 
the port of Havre ; but the death of Louis, which hap- 
pened at this time, was highly detrimental to his in- 
terests; and the duke of Orleans, on whom the regen- 
cy of the kingdom devolved, adopted a new system of 
politics, and entered into the strictest alliance with 
the king of Great Britain. , 

The partisans of the Pretender, however, had gone 
17151 ^*^ ^^ ^ recede. The earl of Mar, assem- 
•i bling three hnndred of his vassals, proclaimed 
the Chevauer at Castletown, and on the sixth of Sep- 
tember, set up his standard at Bre-Mar. Then assum* 
iag the title of lieutenant-general of the Pretender's 
forces, he published a declaration, exhorting the peo- 
ple to arm for their lawful sovereign ; and this waa 
t<^owed by a manifesto, in which the natiooal griev- 
anees were enumerated aadaggravated^and the peo- 
ple promised redress. 
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Meanwhile, the duke of Arsyle .let <mt 4br Scot- 
.and, as commander-m-chief or the forces in r^orth 
Btitain ; aM the earl of Sutherland set sail for that 
country, to raise his vassals in defence of his liege 
sovereign. Other heads of clans did the same ; and 
it was soon evident, that the voice 'of Scotland was 
far from being general in favoef of the Pretender. 

In the North of England, hov^evef, the Earl of Der- 
wentwater and Mr. Foster took the field with a body 
of horse, and being joined by some gentlemen from 
the borders, proclaimed the Chevalier in Warkworth, 
Morpeth, aoa Alnwick. After an ineffectual attempt 
on Newcastle, they retired northwards, and being 
reinforced by a body of troops under loras Kenmuir, 
Carnwath, and Wintown, the insurgents advanced to 
Kelso, where they were joined by Mackintosh, who 
bad crossed the Forth with a body of highlanders. 

A council of wtfr being called, the rebels determin- 
ed to re-enter England by the western border. At 
Brampton, Foster opened his commission of general, 
and proclaimed the Pretender. They continued their 
march to Penrith, where the sheriff, assisted by lord 
Lonsdale and the bishop of Carlisle, had 'assembled 
the posse comitatus of Cumberland, amounting to 
twelve thousand men, who fled at the approach ofthis 
email army. From Penrith, the insurgents proceeded 
by the way of Kendal and Lancaster to Preston,, of 
which they took possession without opposition. 

General Willis marched asainst the rebels, with sii 
regiments of horse and one battalion of foot, and htfd 
advanced to the bridge of Ribble, before Foster re- 
ceived intelligence of Hieir approach. At first, the 
king's troops met with a warm reception, but being 
reinforced next day with three regiments of dragoons, 
under general Carpenter, the town was invested on all 
sides. The rebels now proposed to capitulate, but 
the general refusing to treat, they surrendered at dis- 
cretion. The noblemen and^ leaders \yere secured, 
and sent prisoners to London. Some of them were 
tried by the marttal-Iaw and executed 3 and the com- 
mon men were imprisoned at Chester and Liverpool, 
till the pleasure orgovernment resjkecting them should 
be known. 

The feiy day on which the rebels sunendered at 
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Preston, was fought (he battle of Dumblaine, between 
the duke of Argvle and the eiurl of Mar. The duke's 
army was far inferior in point of numbers ; but he ob- 
tained the advantage, >hougn both sides claimed the 
victory. 

In this desperate situation of his affairs, the Chev- 
alier, embarking in a small vessel at Dunkirk, landed 
at Perhead on the twenty-second of December, and 
proceeded to Fetterosse, where, being joined by the 
earls cf Mar and Marischal, and about thirty noble- 
men and ^[entlemen of the first quality, he was pro- 
claimed king. His declaration, -dated atCommercy, 
was printed and circulated through all the adjacent 
counties ; and he received addresses from the episco- 
pal cler^, and the laity of that communion in Aber- 
deenshire. On the fifth of January he made his pub- 
lic entry into Dundee ; and, on the 17th, he arrived at 
I71fi1 ^<^^°^f where he assumed all the functions of 
J royalty, and fixed his coronation for the 23d of 
the same month. 

This dream of royalty, however, was of short dura- 
tion. In a council, at which all the chiefs of his par- 
ty assisted, it was determined to abandon the enterprise, 
as they were destitute of money, arms and ammuni- 
tion, and as they were beginning to be hemmed in by 
the kinff's army. The Chevalier, being hotly pursued 
by the duke of Argyle, was glad to embark on board a 
French vessel which lay in the harbour of Montrose, 
from whence he sailed to France, accompanied by 
Mar, Melfort, Drummond, Bulkley, and other persons 
of distinction. 

The rebellion being thus suppressed, the commons 
impeached the nobility who had been engaged in this 
affair 3 but of them the earl of Derwentwater and lord 
Kenmuir alone suffered death 3 and few of the lower 
ranks were executed in comparison with the number 
found guilty. About one thousand, who submitted to 
the king's mercy, petitioned for transportation, and 
were sent to America. ' 

The ministry^ sensible of the unpopularity of their 

measures, and fearing the effects of a new parliament, 

determined to reped the triennial act, and by a new 

.^ law to extend the term of parliaments to seven 

' years Accordingly, on the lOtb of April, the 
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doko of Devonshire brought a bill into the bouse of 
lords for enlarging the continuance of parliaments, 
which was supported by all the whig party ; and though 
it was strenuously opposed by the earls of Nottingham, 
Abingdon, and raulet, it passed by a great majority ; 
and, in the lower house*, it met with the same success. 

The Spanish kine having taken Sardinia, and invad- 
ed Sicily, Great Britain, France, Hblland, and the 
emperor, formed a quadruple allianee against bis cath- 
olic majesty. Bremen, and Verdun, which had been 
purchased with the money of England, were secured 
to Hauover, contrary to tne act of settlement in the 
reign of king William. Admiral sir George Byng sail- 
ed, wUh twenty ships of the line, for the'Mediterra- 
nean 3 and, on the eleventh of August, he met with, 
17181 ^^ ^^'^ Passaro, on the southeast point of Sic- 
J ily, the Spanish fleet, consisting of twenty -sev- 
en sail. An engagement ensued, in which sir George 
took or destroyed the greatest part of tiie hostile ar- 
mament. 

The Spanisyrds now formed a scheme in lavour of 
Ihe Pretender, and sent a squadron, with six thousand 
regular troops and twelve thousand stand of arms, un- 
der the duke of Ormond, to inyade Great Britain. The 
Spanish fleet, however, was dispersed by a violent 
storm, which defeated the intended expedition 3 but 
two frigates arrived in Scotland, with the earls Ma- 
rischal and Seaforth, the marquis of TuUibardine, and 
three hundred Spaniards. These being attacked by 
general Wightman, were entirely defeated. Soon af- 
ter, lord Cobham made a descent oti Spain, and took 
Vigo 3 and his c?tholic majesty acceded to the quad- 
ruple alliance, which, iftJeed, was chiefly in favour of 
the emperor, who was desif^us of adding Sicily to hia 
other Italian dominions. 

On the royal recommendation to the commons to 
lfjlQ-1 take the national debt into consideration, a 
' scheme was formed, called the South-Sea* act. 
which was productive of the greatest mischief and 
infatuation. The scheme was projected by sir John 
Blount, who had been bred a scrivener, and who pro- 
posed to discharge the national debt, by reducing all 
the funds into one. The bank and South-Sea compa* 
ny bade against each other; and the terms of the laij^ 
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ter were so advantageous, that government closed with 
them. 

While the matter was in agitation, the atock of the 
xompaay rose from one hundred and thirty to nearly 
. four hundred y- and though the Mississippi scheme of 
Law had ruined many tnonsand families in Francei in 
17^01 ^^® preceding year, the people of England 
*' -1 were ao infatuated ths^t the example did not 
operate as a warning. Blount imposed on the whole 
nation, which was seized with a kind of delirium. 
The projector and his associates pretended^ that Gib- 
raltar and Port Mahon would be exchanged for some 
places in Peru^ by which means the English trade to 
the ^outh-Sea would be protected and enlarged : the 
directors 4>pened their books for a subscription of one 
million, at the rate of three hundred pounds for one 
hundred capital stock ; and such was the eagerness of 
the multitude to subscribe, that in five days two mil- 
lions were, entered in the books, and stock advanced 
to double the price of the first payment. 

By a promise of high dividends, and other artifices, 
the South-Sea stock was raised to one thousand. Ex- 
chanse-alley was daily filled with an infatuated crowd 
of all ranks ; but in the course of a few weeks the < 
stock fell to one hundred and fifty ; and the ebb of this 
tide of hope was so violent, as to overwhelm in ruin 
an infinite number of families. Public credit sustain- 
ed a terrible shock. The principal actors in this ne- 
farious undertaking were punished by parliament, and 
measures were adopted for giving some redress to the 
injured parties. 

In the beginning of May, it was reported, that the 
king had received from the duke of Orleans informa- 
tion of a conspiracy againsi his person and govern- 
17721 ™®°^ ^° consequence, a camp was immedi- 
•' ately formed in tiyde park $ all military officers 
were ordered to repair to their respective posta: 
troops were sent from Ireland ; tile states of HoUanq 
were desired to have their auxilidiy forces ready to be- 
embarked j and some, suspected persons were appre* 
hended in Scotland. 

Among the individuals supposed to be implicated ia 
this treasonable conspiracy were Atterbury, bishop 
ef Rochester j the earl of Orrery, the lords North and 
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.Grey, Cocbraoe and Smith, from Scotland; Christo- 

Sher Layer, a young gentleman of the Temple ; George 
Lelly, an Irish clergyman 3 Cotton, Bingley^ and 
Fl'eetwood, Englishmen ; and one Naynoe, an Irish 
priest. All these were taken into custody, and com- 
mitted to dijSerent prisons. 

On the meeting of the new parliament, his majesty 
informed theip of the nature and extent of the plot, 
which, he said, if it had not been timely cKscovered, 
would have involved the whole nation, and particular- 
ly the city of London, in blood and confusion. The 
parliament suspended the Aadeoa corpus act for a year ; 
Dut the opposition in the house of commons was so 
violent, that Mr. Robert Walpole, the prime-miaister, 
endeavgipred to rouse their apprehensions by inform- 
ing them of a design to seize the bank and exchequer, 
and to proclaim the Pretender ^ *.he Royal Exchange. 
To corroborate the whole, an origjnai- and printed 
copy of a declaration, signed by the rrletehder at Lacr 
ta, was laid before the house. In this curious pu>er, 
the Chevalier expatiated on the grievances of Eng- 
land, and very gravely proposed, that if king Georgia 
would relinquish the throne of Great Bk'itain, he 
would, in return, bestow on him the title of king in 
' his native dominipns, and secure to him the succea- 
8io« to the British sceptre, whenever, in due course, 
his natural right shoula take place. 

The commons prepared a bill for raising one hun- 
dred thousand pounds 6n the real and personal es^tates 
of papists, towarus defraying the expenses incurred 
by the late rebellion and disorders 3 and all persons 
of that faith in Scotland were called upon to register 
their names and real estates. "- 

These acts were followed by the trial, conviction, 
and execution of Layer. Against the lords who had 
been aitested, no evidence appeared, pr at least was 
produced 3 but Atterbury, bishop of Rochester, had 
rendered himself too conspicuous to escape punish- 
ment. On mere conjecture and hearsay evidence, a 
bill of pains and penalties passed the lower house 
against him, and was sent up to the lords, when the . 
trial commenced. Nothing could be proved ^inst 
him, excepC the uncertain evidence of the clerks of 
the post-office: yet the bishop was deprived of all 

vnr. »i 5 m ' J 
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« 
offieef, beii«ficei, and dignitie*, and rendered inc^iif 
ble of eajoring any for the future : he was also banish- 
ed the reum, and subjected to the penalty of death 
in case he should return ; and all persons who should 
correspond with him in his exile, were declared guil- 
ty of a capital offence. 

The remainder of the rei|^ of George the First pre- 
sents little to excite attention. Intricate and contra- 
dictory treaties, most of which were inimical to the 
interests of this countsy; form the principal subjects 
of this portion of English history. 

The Idnff was suddenly seized with a paralytic dis- 
order, on the road from Holland to Hanover, and was 
couToyed in a state of insensibility to Osnaburgfa, 
17271 ^^^'^ ^® expired on Sunday, the 11th day of 
^ June, in the sixty-eighth year of his age, and 
the thirteenth of his reign. 

George I. was plain in his person, and simple in his 
address. His deportment, was grave and composecL 
though be could be easy and familiar in the hours of 
relaxation. Before he ascended the throne of Grea* 
Britain, he was considered an able and experienced 
general, a jlist and mercifbl prince, and a consummate 
politician. With these qualities, bis disposition to 
govern England, according to the reeulations of the 
British constitution, cannot be disputed ; and if ^verhe 
appeared to deviate from these principles, we readily al- 
low, that the blame does not attach to him, but to his 
ministers, by whose venal suggestions he w^ misled. 
' George I. married the princess Sophia Dorothy, 
daughter of the duke of Zelt, from whom he separated 
b«fore he came 'to England. 



CHAPTER IX. 

TkM RHgr^ qf Gtorgi JL 

Of tike 14th day of Juno, an account was received 

of the late kins^s death, when the prince of Wales 

repaired from Richmond to Leicester-house, wliere a 

orivy-council was held, and next day, George 

I, was proclaimed king with the usual solem- 
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fiitics. Hit m^etty declwed hii fim pwpOM to yra- 
Bcn'e the oonstitotioii in church ud ststo. and to ad^ 
here ta thofl^ alliances isto which his fatkar had en* 
tered. At the same time, be took and sobacribed the^ 
oath for the security cf the church of Scotland, aft 
required by the act of union j and he continued alt 
the great officers of state in their places. 

In his speech to both houses, on the opening of the- 
parliament, the kinff professed a fixed resolution to 
merit the love and affection of his people, by main- 
taining them in the fuU enjoyment of their religious 
and ciWl rights, and by studying to lessen the expens- 
es of government on every occasion. 

Sir Robert Walpole followed these gracious assur- 
ances, by moving that the entire revenue of the ciVil- 
list, which produced sbout eight hundred thousand 
pounds per annum, should be settled on the- king dur 
ing life j and though Mr. Shippen and other patriots 
opposed any increase of the royal revenue, as incon- 
sistent with the trust reposed in them, the motion was 
carried by a great majoritjr j and a liberal provision 
was made for the queen, in case she should survive 
Uis majesty. In short, the two houses of parliament 
seemed to vie with each other in expressing their at- 
tachment to the new king 3 and, for a time, all parties 
appeared to be united in affection to his person, and 
ID submission to the proposals of His ministers. 

Sir Robert Walpole, uioogh he disclaimed any in- 
tention of promotmg a general eitcise, expatiated on 
the benefits which would accrue to the nation by a 

f>artial measure of that nature, and prevent numbier- 
ess frauds on the public and the rair trader. The 
speech of the minister was followed by a motion, that * 
a partial excise on tobacco should be levied. This 
meaf ure met with a violent opposition, as well from 
the consideration of the train of dependants it would 
17331 P''^*'^^) ^ ^^^ ^^ dread of its extension to 
•■ other articles j and the ferment became so great 
throughout the nation, that thoogh the rainister bad a 
trinmphant majority of sixty -one in the hoBse of com- 
mons, he was obliged t». waive the advantage, and 
abandon the scheme. 
Ever since the treaty of Seville, in 1789, the Span- 

itrAn tn AmArirn lin<l fLlnruMt innAaanntlv »i»aiilt*<l Mid .^ 
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distressed the commerce of Great Britain^. Thej 
. disputed the right of the English to- cut logwood in the 
bay of Campeachy, and gather salt on the island of Tor- 
tagas, though that right was acknowledged in all the 
treaties concluded between the two nations. The 
captains of their armed vessels, called guarda-costas, 
made a practice of boarding and plundering .English 
ships, on pretence of searching for contraband goods ; 
ana various other acts of cruelty and injustice wtire 
committed. In particular, one captain Jenkins, mas- 
ter of a Scottish merchant-ship, was boarded by the 
commander of a Spanish guarda-costa, who insulted 
' Jenkins with the most opprobrious invectives, and tore 
off one of his ears, which he bade him carry to his king, 
^and tell him that the Spaniards would serve him in the 
same manner, if an opportunity should present itself. 
These outrages were loudly and justly complained 
of. Petitions from different parts of the kingdom were 

{^resented to the lower house ; and the relief of par- 
iament was earnestly implored against these acts of 
violence. Sir John Barnard moved, that all the me- 
morials and papers relative .to the Spanish depreda- 
tions should be laid before the commons ; and though 
Sir Robert Walpole proposed some alteration, he waa 
oblised to comply. 

The minister, however, was either fond of peace, 
or afraid that war would endanger his administration. 
Every endeavour, therefore, to prevent a rupture with 
Spain was industriously employed j and at last a con- 
17381 ^^°*^^^° ^^ concluded and ratified, by which 
-^ the king of Spain bound himself to pay, within 
a limited time, the sum of ninety-five thousand pounds, 
to be employed in discharging the demands of British 
subjects on the crown of Hpain. This measure, how- 
ever, excited ereat indignhtion ; and Mr. William Pitt, 
who afler«raras rendered nimself so illustrious by his 
eloquence, his virtues, and his talents, declaimed 
against the convention, as insecure, unsatisfactory, 
and dishonourable to Great Britain. 

The Spaniards not fulfilling the agreement into 
which they had entered, letters of marque and repri- 
sal were granted against Spain ; a large fleet was as- 
■embled at Spithead : the land forces were augmented ; i 
and an embargo was laid on all merchant vessels. Af« 
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|.«Q1 ter another fruitless attempt to negotiate, war 
* *'■■ was at last formally declared. 

Admiral Vernon having affirmed, in the house of 
comroonS; that he could take Porto Bello, on the 
Spanish Main, with six ships, was despatched thither, 
and actually performed this hazardous service, almost 
without opposition. On the arrival of this news, the 
two houses of parliament joined in an address of con- 
gratulation on the success of his majesty's arms } and 
the commons granted all the necessary supplies for 
carrying on the war. ' 

The minister, however, was become extremely un- 
popular. War was not the sphere of sir Robert Wal- 
pole. Expensive expeditions were projected, without 
producing any corresponding effect ; and the enemy 
was unmolested in proceeding from one port to anoth- 
er. In consequence, the minister was attacked in the 
house of commons with much asperity j and though 
he contrived to retain his situation, it was evident 
that his administration was verging towards a close. 

Charles VI., emperor of Germaiw, and the last 
17401 ^^^^ sovereign of the house of Austria, died at 
-■ Vienna, and was succeeded in his hereditary 
dominions by his eldest daughter, the archduchess 
Maria Theresa, married to the grand duke of Tusca- 
ny ; but, thottgn this princess became queen of Hun- 
ganr, by Tirtne of the pragmatic sanction, the restless 
amoition of her neighooujrs would not suffer her to 
enjoy those possessions which had been ffuarantied by 
all the powers of Europe. Frederick, the young and 
aspiring king of Prussia, was no sooner informed of 
the emperor's death, than he laid claim to Silesia, 
which he entered at the head of twenty thousand men. 
At the same time, tha elector of Bavaria, refused to 
acknowledge the archduchess as qi^een of Hungary 
and Bohemia, alleging, that he himself had legitimate 
l^etensions to these dominions. Thus a war was kin- 
dled in Germany : and the aschduchess made requi- 
sition of twelve inousand men, stipulated by treaty to 
be furnished her by England. 

In the present posture of affairs, men could be less 
conveniently spared than money ; and sir Rohert vmj 
pole moved, that two hundred thousaaid poundsshoaia 
be gnated in aid to the queen of Hungary, i "^ 
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tion paiMd, tlioiu|fa Aot without oppoflkioii ^ and the 
hoase reiolved, that thfee hundred thousand pounds 
■hould be granted to hie majesty to enable him to as* 
•iet the archduchess. 

An attempt was made on Oartha^na by sir Chalon- 
br OgU) ana admiral Vesnop 3 but it failed of success, 
tad vTBi attended with the Ipss of many men, the 
greatest part of whom were martyrs to the season, and 
the climate. Another unsttccessfui expedition to Cuba 
fixiished the lossee and the disgraces of this campaign. 
The nation complained loudly of these miscarriages ; 
and the general discontent had a great effect on tbe 
election of members for the new parliament. Not- 
withstandfhg all the ministerial influence, the party of 
oi>positioD evidently prevailed. The adherents of the 
minister began to tremble 3 and sir Robert Walpole 
knew, that the majority of a single vote' would commit 
him prisoner to the Tower. After endeavouring in 
▼ain to bring over the prince of Wales to his party, 
VAll ^* pvudently meditated a retreat j and the king 
-^ having adjourned both houses of parliament, in 
the «iean time air Robert Walpole was created earl 
of Oxford, and resigned all his employments, after be- 
ing a minister for twenty years. 

The change in the ministn^ was celebrated with 
public rejoicings ; yet, if the character of Walpole be 
candidly appreciated, we ahall find less to censure 
than to praise. That he carried his measures by ve- 
nal influence must be allowed, and thif is the great- 
est stain that attaches to his chwacter ^ but those who 
suffered themselves to be corrupted, were' at least 
ecjuall^ blameable. When, however,, we contemplate 
his aversion to war, and his disinteresled eonduot, 
when so much was at his disposal, we caimot deny 
him the tribate of our applause. 

In the new administration, the duke of Newcastle 
|MAa| and Mr. Pelham retained their former aitaa- 

^J tions. Mr. Sandys succeeded sir Robeart Wd- 
pole as chancellor erf* the excbe^aer } and the earl of 
Wilminglkon was appointed &st lord of tine tseesusy, 
U the room of the ex-ministei^. Lord Caitateet became 
M«retoty of state fbr the forefgn depottm^t; aadiMr. 
''"'♦eney, who refUsed any oiSeiaf sitiltftfio*^ wm mpmxn 
e privy-council, and moii after erMiMi mr\ of 
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It soon, howeTor, appeare^, thai those who had de* 
claimed the loudest for the liberties of their country, 
bad been actuated solely by sordid or ridiculous mo- 
tiTes. The people complained, that, instead of m 
change of men and measures, the ola ministry was 
strengthened by this coalition ; and they branded the 
new .converts as apostates and betrayers of their coan- 

The parliament voted one hundred thousand sea- 
men and landmen for the senrice of the year j five 
hundred thousand pounds to the <|ueen of Hunzary ; 
and thev provided for the subsidies to Denmark ana 
Hesse (Jassel. As the kine had detei^ined to make 
a powerful diversion in the Netherlands, sixteen thou- 
sand men were embarked for the continent, under the 
command of the earl of Stair: and several thouisands 
of Hanoverians, Hessians, apd Austrians, w«pe taken 
into British pay. 

The troops which the king of >Sreat Britain had as- 
sembled in the Netherlmids, marched for the Rhine, 
and encamped at Hoech on the river Maine. The 
duke of Cumberland had alreadjr come to make his 
first campaign, and his majesty arrived in the camp on 
the 9th of June. The kine found his army, amount- 
ing to about fort^ thousand men, in a critical situa- 
tion ; and receivmg intelligence that a reinforcement 
of twelve thousand Hanoverians and Hessians had 
reached Hanau, he resolved to march to that place^ as 
well with a view to effect a junctioi^ as to procure 
provisions for his forces. Soon after ne had begun his 
march, he perceived the French drawn up in order of 
battle at the village of Dettingen ; and he now found 
himself enclosed on all sides b^ the enemy, insomuch 
17431 ^At ^ rati^ci^t ^a" ioip^BBible. Thus environed, 
•■ the confederates must either have fought at a 
great disadvantage, or been obliged to surrender^ if 
the duke de Grammont had not nahiy descended into 
the plain. The French charged with impetuosity, and 
the allies received the shock with great intrepiditv 
and deliberation. ' The king himself displayed much 
personal courage : and the duke of Cumberland was 
wounded. The French were at last repulsed, and 
Oblisetf to cross the Maine, with the loss of five thou- 
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The French, who had now become prineipals in the 
war, projected an invasion of Great* Britain, and made 
preparations for that purpose at Boulogne and Dun- 
kirk, under the inspection of the young Pretender ; 
but sir John Norris appearing with a fleet superior to 
17441 ^^^^ which was^ to convey the French forces, 
■' the expedition was laid aside for that season. 
However, in the Netherlands, the enemy had consider- 
able success under marshal count Saze, a natural son 
of Augustus, king of Poland, by the countess Konings- 
mark. 

In the next campaign, a very numerous ariny was 
17451 ^s6°i^l®d under marshal Saxe ; and the French 
' ■* king and the dauphin arriving in the camp, the 
€trong town of Tournay was invested. Th^ duke of 
Cumberland assumed the command of the allied 
army ; and though the confederates were greatly infe- 
rior in number to the enemy^ they resolved to attempt 
the relief of Tournay. On the 28th of April, they 
came in sight of the French ai'Jn^. strongly encamp- 
ed under cover of the village or Fontenoy. On the 
SOth of April they attacked the French in their in- 
trenchments j and though the attem;^t was considered 
rash and imprudent, the allied army at first had* the 
advantage ; but the destructive fire of the enemy's bat- 
teries, to which thev were exposed both in front and 
flank, at last obligea them to retreat. The allies lost 
about twelve thousand men, and the French nearly 
the same numb# ; but the consequences of this furi- 
ous battle were all aeainst the English and the alliesl 
Tournay was compelled to surrender j Ghent was sur- 
prised and taken,; Ostend, Dendermonde, Oudenarde, 
Newport, and Aeth, were successively reduced ; while 
the allied army lay entrenched behind the canal of 
Antwerp. 

The pretender, Charles, son of the chevalier de St. 
George, fired with ambition and the hope of ascending 
the throne <^ hia ancestors, resolved to risk an inva- 
sion of Great Britain. Being furnished with a sum of 
money, and a supply of arms, he embarked on board 
of a small frigate, accompanied by the marquis of Tal- 
lybardine and a rew Scottish and Irish adventurers, 
and was joined hythe Elizabeth, a French ship of war^ 
as his convoy. Their design was to sail round Ire- 
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land, and to land on the western coast of Scotland ; 
bat being ibet by the Lion, an English ship of the line, 
an engagement ensaed between the Lion and the Eliz- 
abeth, in which the latter was so disabled, that she 
was obliged to return to Brest 3 and the young Pre- 
tender was deprived of a great quantity of arms, and 
the assistance of about one hundred officers, who had 
embarked in that vessel fot the ^expedition. Charles, 
however, in the frigate, continued his coarse to the 
western isles of Scotland, and on the 27th* of July, 
landed on the coast of Lochabar, where he was inoon 
joined by twelve hundred men, under their respective 
chiefs or leaders. 

The administration was now sufficiently alarmed. 
The king was at this time in Hanover. The lords of 
the regency despatched a messenger to his majesty 
with the news, and offered a reward of thirty thousand 
pounds for the apprehension of Charles. Loyal ad- 
dresses flocked in from all parts. The principal no* 
blemen tendered their services to the government ; 
and the former discontents seemed to be forgotten in 
the fears of the present moment. 

The prince advanced to Perth, where the chevalier^ 
de St. Ueorge was proclaimed king of Great Britain 3 
and, the rebel army being considerably augmented, 
Charles, on the 16th of September, took possession of 
the town of Edinburgh. Here he caused his father 
again to be proclaimed, and fixed his residence in the 
royal palace of Holyrood-house. 

Sir John Cope, commander-in-chief of the forces in 
North Britain, informed of these transactions, assem- 
bled all the troops he could muster, and, on the 20th 
of September, encamped at Preston Pans, in the vi- 
cinity of Edinburgh. Next morning he was attacked 
by the Pretender, with about two thousand four h\in • 
dred bigblanders, who charged sword in hand 3 and in 
less than ten minutes, the king's troops were totally 
routed, with the loss of about five hundred men. By 
this victory, Charles was supplied with a train of field- 
artillery, and found himself possessed of all Scotland, 
except the fortresses. 

The Pretender continued to reside in the palace 01 
Holyrood-house : but after being joined by the 
Kilmarnock, Elcho, 3almerino, and. many othc: 
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eons of distinction, and receiving eoniidenble eup* 
plies from France, he resolved to make an irruption 
into England. Accordingly, on the 6th of Novem- 
ber, he entered Carlisle, whence he advanced to Pen- 
rith, and continued his roate through Lancaster and 
Preston to Manchester, where he was joined by about 
two hundred English Jacobites, under the command 
of colonel Townley. Crossing the Mersey at Stock- 
port, Charles passed through Macclesfield and Con- 
ffleton to D^rby ', at which last place a council was 
held, and it was determined to return into Scotland 
The retreat was effected with all the artillery and mil- 
itary stores, in spite of two hostile armies, one under 
general Wade, and the other under sir John Ligonier, 
stationed to intercept the rebels ; but the most re- 
markable circumstance in this expedition was Uie 
great moderation and forbearance which the Preten- 
der's army exercised, in a country abounding with 
plunder. No violence or outrage was committed, not- 
withstanding the extremities to which'they must have 
been reduced. ^ 

The duke of Cumberland, being now invested with 
the chief command, set out for the north, and over- 
took the rear of the rebels at the villa^ of Clifton, in 
the vicinity of Penrith, where a skirmish took place. 
Carlisle, which the Pretender garrisoned, submitted 
to the duke in a few da^. Charles, however, after 
levying heavy contributions on Glasgow, which had 
displayed its attachment to the government, proceed- 
ed to Invest the castle of Stirling. General Hawlev, 
commander of the king's forces in that quarter, march- 
ed to Falkirk, with the intention of bringing the reb- 
•tfjAci els to an action. The latter, however, began 
' . J the attack on the 17th of January ; and their 
first voUev threw the ro;^al forces into disorder. The 
rebels following up their blow, the royal army aban- 
doned Falkirk; and retired in confusion to Edinburgh, 
leaving part of the tents and artillery ia the hands of 
the enemy. 

The duke of Cumberland, having put himself at 
the head of tiie troops in Edinourgh, lulvanced to Aber- 
deen, the rebels fleeing all the way before him ; and 
alter crossing the deep and rtoid river Spev without 
oppontion, be wst «t lengtli inlbnaed^ tbtt tlie eimnjr 
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were encamped on the plains of Cullodan, about nine 
miles fh>in the royal army. On the 16th of April, the 
duke of Cumberland left Nairn early in the morn- 
ing, and, after a march of nine miles, perceiyed the 
enemy drawn up in order of battle, to the number of 
four thousand men. The royal army, which was 
much more numerous, was immediately formed into 
three lines. 

The action commenced about one o'clock in the af- 
ternoon. The artillery of the rebels was badly senr- 
ed, and did little execution -, but that of the king's 
troops made a dreadful havoc among the enemy. • Im- 
patient of this fire, about five hundred of the clans 
charged the duke's left wing with their usual impetu- 
osity ; and one regiment was thrown into disorder by 
the attack of this liody ; but two battalions advancing 
from the second line, supported the first, and sallea 
the enemy by a close an4 terrible dischaive. At the 
same time, the draffoons under Hawley, and the Argy- 
elshire militia, pulling down a park wall, which guard- 
ed the flank of the rebels, fell upon them, and made 
a horrible slaughter. In less than half an hour, they 
were totally routed, and the field covered with the 
slain. 

Thus, in one short hour, all the hopes and ambition 
of the Pretender sunk together, and instead of thrones 
and sceptres, he saw himself a miserable outcast. To 
the eternal disgrace of the conquerors, they spread ter- 
ror wherever they came ; the whole surrohnding 
country was one sad scene of slaughter, desolation 
and plunder j and, in a few days, there was neither 
man nor house to be seen within the circuit of fifty 
miles ! The unfortunate Charles was now cbasei) by 
armed troops from hill to dale, from rock to cavern, 
and from mountain to mountain. At length, after ma- 
ny escapes and distresses, he found means to embark 
on board a small vessel, which conveyed him in safe- 
ty to Morlaix in Bretagne. 

Punishment now awaited those who had escaped 
death in the field of battle. Seventeen sebel offi/cers 
were executed at Kennington Common, near London. 
Lords Kilmarnock, Balmerino, and Lovat,8«fieMd de- 
capitation on Tower-hill, as did also Mr. RateliflTe, tim 
titular eail of Derweatwater, on his fbrmAS senttatti 
in 1716. 
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The/ French had fitted out two sqaadrons at Brest, 
one to make a descent on the British colonies in 
America, the other to assist the operations of their* 
arms in the East Indies. These squadrons, however, 
were intercepted and attacked by admirals Anson and 
Warren, and nine ships were taken, on board of which 
was foand a great quantity of bullion, which was land- 
ed at Spithead, and conveyed in twenty wagons 
through the streets of London to the bank. Soon af- 
17471 ^®'"' ^^"^'■^^ Hawke defeated a French fleet, and 
■' took seven ships of the line and several frig- 
ates 3 and, in the course of this year, the British cruis- 
ers were very successful in capturing the vessels of 
the enemy. 

At the close of the session of parliament, the king 
174S1 i'^^'°'™®<) ^^^ houses, that the preliminaries for 
■la general peace had been actually signed at 
Aix-la-Chapelle, by the ministers of Great Britain, 
France, and the United Provinces, on the basis of a 
general restitution of conquests. 

By the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, in which the earl 
of Sandwich and sir Thomas Robinson were the Brit- 
ish plenipotentiaries. It was stipulate^, that the dutch- 
ies of Parma, Placentia, and Guastalla, should be ced- 
ed to Don Philip, heir-apparent to the Spanish throne, 
and bis heirs ; but, in case of his succeeding to the 
crown of Spain, that then these dominions should re- 
vert to the nouse of Austria : that the fortifications of 
Dunkirk to the sea should be demolished : that the 

^ king of Prussia should be secured in his possession of 
Silesia, which he had conquered : and tnat the queen 
of Hungary should be guarantied in her hereditary do- 
minions. No mention was made of the right of the 
English to sail in the American seas without being 

I subject to a search, though this claim was the originu 

cause [of the (difference between Great-Britain and 

Spain. In short, it would be difficult to point out one 

advantage which this country gained by a war that had 

^ cost so manv millions of money. 

. As several nations on the continent bad reformed 
their calendar according to the computation of Pope 
Gre^ry the Thirteenth, and much confusion in mer- 
cantile transactions had arisen, the parliament decreed, 
tiiat the new year shoald begin on the first day of Jan 
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ITSSI ^''y* ""^ ^^^ eleven iotennediate nominal 
•* daja, between the second and fourteenth of 
September, should this year be omitted, so that the 
day aucceeding the second should be denominated and 
accounted the fourteenth. 

As soon as the French had recovered a little from 
the effects of the late war, they began to erect forts 
on the back of the British settlements in North- Amer- 
ica, and they also attempted to seize Nova-Scotia. 
The English government receiving only evasive An- 
swers from the court of France, on the subject of the 
encroachments in America, ordered the governors of 
that country to expel the French by force from their 
settlements on the river Ohio. In consequence, colo- 
nel Washington, who afterwards made himself so fa- 
mous in the cause of Americsin independence, was 
despatched from Virginia with four hundred men, and 
occupying a post on the banks of the Ohio, was at- 
tacked by the French who compelled him to surren- 
der the fort. It was now evident, that war was inevi- 
table. France continued to send reinforcements of 
men, and supplies of ammunition, to Quebec, for the 
purpose of prosecuting her ambitious projects j and 
the ministry of Great Britain exhorted the governors 
of the provinces in North- America to repel the incur- 
sions of the enemy. 

Admiral Boscawen being sent with a squadron of 
ships to protect the province of Nova-Scotia, captur- 
ed two French vessels, the Alcide and the Lys. Aoout 
the same time, general Braddock, who had been sent 
17551 ^^ Virginia, took upon him the command of the 
J forces destined to act against the French on the 
Ohio; and, on the 9th of July, while advancing with- 
out proper caution, he was suddenly atta^k^d by a gen« 
eral fire, both in front and flank, from an invisible en- 
emy, concealed behind the trees and bushes. The 
van-guard immediately fell back, and horror and con- 
fusion seized the ranks. The general himself was 
killed by a musket-shot : and the few remaining sol- 
diers instantly fled, and left their baggage and ammu- 
nition in the hands of the enemy. 

Sir William Johnson, who had been appointed to 
the command of afi expedition, against Crown F 
beioff attacked bi the French and Indians near Qj 
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go, on the aoath-Mst ride of fhe leke OMailii^*dafiM[|- 
ed the enemy with great loss, Imt was vnabiB to prb> 
ceed on the ulterior object of hie ordeiVk 

In this year happened a terriUe cata8tro|rfie, irhish 
• united all parties m one common sentiment of ba- 
monity. On the Ist of November, an earthqaake de- 
stroyed the greatest part of the city of Lisbon, with an 
immense number of its inhabitants, while the surviv- 
ors, destitute of the necessaries of life, were exposed 
to misery and famine. On this occasion, the parlia- 
ment of Great Britain generously voted one hundred 
thousand pounds for the distressed Portuguese. 

The next year, a treaty between, his Britannie ma- 
jesty and the king of Prussia was signed, by which 
they mutually engaged not to suffer any foreign troops 
17561 ^^ onter Germany. On the other hand, the 
■• queen of Hungary, though she owed every thing 
to Great Britain, concluded a treaty of mutual guaran- 
tee and support with France ; and she refused to his 
" Britannic majesty the auxiliaries' that she had agreed . 
to furnish, on account of her dangerous neighbour the 
king of Prussia. 

Mr. Pitt, and Mr. Lesge, the most popular mem- 
bers of administration, disapproving or the political 
measures which had been aaopted, as ruinous and ab- 
surd, were dismissed from office ; and the seals were 
soon after transferred from sir Thomas Robinson to 
Mr. Fox,' whose abilities were universally acknowl- 
edged.-^ 

The French equipped a formidable souadron of ships 
at Brest, and assembling a number of land*forces and 
transports, threatened England with an invasion. To 
meet the attack, several thousands of foreign mercen- 
aries were called upon to assist this country, on the 
presumption that the menaces of France would be 
carried into effect ; but, under the pretence of an in- 
vading armament, the French ppepared an ezpeditiOB, 
which too well succeeded. 

A formidable fleet sailed from Toulonwith forcer 
to invade Minorca ; and when admiral Byng, Who had 
been sent out too late, arrived at Gibraltar, he found 
that the enemy had landed, and wese besieffkiff Fort 
St. Philip, which was defended by general Wttkenegr. 
toiffhe admiral beinff reinforced bv a detachment flm 
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tbe garrison at GUmltar, prooaeded to Minoroft, md 
perceived the British coloari still flying at the caitle 
of St. Philip. However, before a landiDg coald Hm 
effected, the French fleet, under La Galissoniere; ap- 
peared I but though an engagement ensued, both com- 
manders seemed averse to the continuance of the 
battle; and the French • admiral, taking advantage of 
Byng's hesitation, sailed away. 

In a council of war, which was held immediately 
after this indecifeive engagement, it was unanimously 
asreed, that it was impracticable to relieve the castle 
of St. Philip, and that it would be advisable to return 
to Gibraltar, which might require immediate protec- 
tion. General Blakeney receiving no assistauce, at 
length capitulated on honourable terms. 

The ministry, irritated against admiral Byng, who 
had complained that the £ng[lish fleet had been too 
long delayed, and that the ships under his command 
were unfit for service, took no steps to lessen the odi- 
um which popular prejudice attached to him 3 on the 
contranr, thev were pleased to find the blame trans- 
ferred from themselves, and that the admiral's imput- 
ed misconduct exonerated them from censure. 

The unfortunate admiral was broos[ht to trial, and 
17ff71 ^® court determined, that during the engage- 
-* ment off Minorca, he did not .use his utmost en- 
deavours to take, seize, and destroy, the ships of the 
French kins, nor exert his utmost power for the relief 
of the castle of St. Philip ; and, that the punishment 
attached to this sentence was death 3 but, as thi;y be- 
lieved that his misconduct arose neither from coward* 
ice nor disaffection, they earnestly recommended him 
to mercv. 

All tne friends and relations of the unhappy man 
exerted their influence to obtain a remission of his 
sentence which populsr clamour alone had extorted 
from his judges 3 but the sovereign was told, that the 
death of Byng was neoessaiy to appease the fury of 
the people^ and, in spite of every application, a war- 
rant was signed for his execution. Thus abandoned 
tohia fate^ the unfortunate admirslwas not wanting 
to himself on this trying ocasion. Conscious of the 
vprightness of his intentions, he advanced, to the quar- 
terdeck with a firm and deliberate step, and throwing 
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down hit hat, kneeled on a cushion, tied one hand- 
kerchief over his ejes, and dropped another as a sig- 
nal to his executioneri, when five balls passed through 
his body, and he fell dead without a struggle. 

Notwithstanding this sacrifice, the clamours asainst 
the administration continued to increase 5 and the^ 
ministry found it necessary to admit into a partioipa- 
tion of office Mr. Pitt anfl Mr* Legge, who were alike 
distinguished for their spirit and integrity ; but adverse 
as these two patriots were to bis majesty^s scheme of 
continental politics, they could not agree with their 
colleagues, and were* dismissed from their situatioos. 
Addresses, however, poured in from all parts, in fa- 
vour of the discarded ministers ; and the king thought 
proper to reinstate Mr. Pitt in his former situation 
of secretary of state, and Mr. Legge in the office of 
chancellor of the exchequer. 

Public afiairs were adverse at the commencement 
of this administration. An unsuecessful attempt was 
made against Rochefortj but what was infinitely more 
disastrous, the duke of Cumberland, unable to contend 
with the great military talents of Marshal d'Etrees, 
was obliged to capitulate at Closter Seven, by which 
Hanover was left in the hands of the French, and an 
army of thirty-eight thousand Hanoverians were dis- 
armed and disbanded. This inglorious convention 
seems to have beenithe crisis of the war, which, un- 
der the guidance of other ministers, produced the most 
splendid events. 

In America, after the return of lord Loudon to Eng- 
land, the chief command devolved on major-general 
Abercrombie. On the 27th of July, Louisburg and 
Cape Breton surrendered to the British under major- 
17581 S^^^^^ Amherst; and Fort du Quesne, which 
r' the French had evacuated, was garrisoned un- 
der tiie name o£ Pittsburgh, in complimen4 ^^ ^^ 
minister. The English also concluded a treaty with 
the Indian nations, inhabiting the country between the 
Apalachian mountains and the lakes ; and such was 
the spirit of enterprise, which now animated the cab- 
inet, that the con({uest of Canada was projected as 
the business of a single campaign. 

To accomplish this important object, major-general 

olfc, who had already distinguished himself by his 
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mUitaiT talent!, ww directed to nadeHake the ■iefrt 
of Quebec, while general Amterat, after redaeing 
Tieonderoga and Crown Point, waa to croaa the lake 
Cbamplaih, and join Wolfe under the walla of the caiH 
itai of Canada. 

The British forcea under general Wolfe arrived Id 
the river of St. Lawrence ^ and encamped near the 
&lla of the MontmorencL M. de hlontcaln, the 
French commander, dtoogh his troopa were auperior 
in number to the invaders, had taken every precautioa 
of defence, which the nature of the coui^try afforded. 
The city of Quebec waa tolerably fortified ; and Mont< 
calm, having reinforced the troops of the colony, with 
this army occupied an advautaffeous situation from tha 
river St. Charles to the falls en the Moatmorenci. 

On the last day of July, the British general mada 
dbpMitiona for an assault, under cover of the fire from 
the snips in the rOftti ^^ ^^ English grenadiers, ia- 
petoously attacking the enemy's entrenchments in dis- 
order, were repulsed 1»ith great loss, and Wolfe^wae 
obliged to retreat. 

Thia mortify ins check preyed on the spirita of thlf 
gallant Wolfe, who conla not brook the most distant 
prospect of censure or distfreeOi and who declared that 
oe would rather die than Mil of nltimaie suceess. At 
leuffth, a new plan of operationa wiia concerted for 
landing the troops in the night within a le^^e of Cape 
Piamond, in hopes of ascending the heighta of Abra- 
ham, which rise abruptly with a steep ascent from the 
banka of the river, that they might ^in posaession of 
the grounds on the back of the city^ where »t was but 
alightly fortiited« 

This plan was ]iiit in execution j and the troope were 
disembarked during the night, with secrecy and si- 
lence : but the precipice still remained to be aacend- 
ed. With infinite labour and difficulty, the t;oope 
reached the summit of the heights of Abraham, and 
the general drew them up in order of battle as they 
arrived. When M. de Montcalm understood that th0 
Enslish had gained these heighta, he found himself 
under the necessity of risking an engagement in order 
to save the town, and accordingly advanced his men 
with great intrepidity. A foriona eontest enao' 
general Wolfe^who stoo^ia the fron\ of the h 
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)j received a shot in the wriit, to which he pti4 Uttte 
vegwd I but, adTtncip^ at the head of the grenadien, 
another ball pierced his breast, and compeUed him to* 
qait the scene of action. As he reclined on th« ana 
of an officer, he was roused bj the exclamation, " Tb«y 
nn! Tbev run I"^" Who ronr* said the bratei 
Wolfe, with great eagerness. " Hie French/' replied 
the officer. "Then,"' said he, "I die contented ;f' 
<aod almost immediately expired in the arms of fie* 
tonr. 

ThA Fi«iicb genera], M. de Montcalm, waa alao 
jnoKally wonnded in the battle, and died soon after; 
ibttt the advantage remained wholly on the side of the 
Cnglith. Quelle was obKced to snrreader, and at 
length the eonooest of all Canada was completed^ bj 
the capture of Montreal under general Amherst. 

Saccess indeed attended the British arms in evcij 
quarter of the globe. Fort Louis and the isle of Go- 
ree, in Africa, submitted to the British ; as did alio 
Gaudaloape , i^ the West-Indies. Cherbourg was takes 
by commodore Howe, and Hafffe de Grace bombarded 
w^ admiral Rodney. 

In the Mediterranean,-M. de la Clue was defeated 
by admiral Boscawen, who tool: four of his ships 5 and 
another fleet under M. de Conflaos was attacked off 
Qtfiberon-bay by sir Edward Hawke, i^hen a. Airiosa 
battle ensued, and night alone saved the Freneh Prom 
17591 ^^ destruction. In this last engagement, two 

^* of the enemy's best ships were sunk, one struck 
her colours, two were stranded and destroyed, and tho 
Seleil Royal, the flag-ship of the French admiral, wan 
kfurnt by her own crew, to prevent her from fidling Into 
the bands of the English. 

In Germany the war was earned on ^itk great f^ 
our, and the glovr of the Britiah arma raised te tM» 
highest pitch ; and though the empress of Rusaia had 
aeceded to the alliance concluded netween the Courts 
of Versailles and Vienna, the king of Prussia, aided ' 
H^ hia Britannic majesty, continued to make head 
against the numerous armies of those powers. 

8neh waa the general postare of aflUn, when Qeorye 
VIStfx ^^' ^Mf^ *b« <^^ ^ of October, in the 77|h 
'^^^ year of his agp. and the 34ili of hie reign. B^ 
waa at hM pelnif ft jCeaaingtoni aed bnving riaea at 
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liis Qtitat hAQr, he 4>b9erTed to hw fttteadaats, that M • 
the- weather was fin$, he would walk out. In a few 
loinates after, being left alone, he was heard to fall ; 
nnd, being lifted on the bed, be desired, in a falBt 
▼oice, that the princess Amelia might be called 3 bat 
before wl^e conid arrive, be espired. 

Georffe the Second was in nis person rather below 
the middle size. In bis disposition he is said to have 
been prone to anser, yet soon appeased ; in other re- 
•pects, he was mild and humane. He was persbnally 
brave, and fond of war as a soldier. Thougii his for- 
eign politics cannot be commended, his internal gov- 
ernment des^rTOS unqualified praise. 

In this Xfiiga, the hopes of the Stuart partj and fam* 
ily being baffled; and the legitimacy or the Guelpht 
generally recosoised, the constitutional government, 
ns adjusted at the Revolntion, be^ to display ita ex- 
cellencies and faulu, and to acquire its full force. 

Parliaments were regularly convened, for the de- 
spatch of all business connected with die improve- 
ment of the laws, and the regulation of the revenue } 
. and the prerogatives of the sovereign, and the rights 
of the legislature, were dnly recognised and balanced. 

The king chose his ministers, and these were ame- 
nable to parliament ; while the latter was kept in ^ood 
humour by the influence anc patronage of the minis- 
ters. The office of prjme-minisCbr began now to dis- 
tinguish our coanci«s. The first who merited the 
name was sir Robert Walpole,, a favourite confidentiat 
minister of Geor{;;e the first and Second ; and the na- • 
tion, under him and his successors, presented the 
speetacle of a sovereign contentdd with the splendour 
or hfs crown, and with the manifestation of hia power, 
under the advice and responsibility of hia ministers} 
of a parliament whose majorities were floverned by 
, the inf uence of the minister, and the mo&ration and 
plausibility uf bia measures : and of a people obedient 
to the laws, the operation ot which they had the pow- 
er of ooBtrolling by juries formed from their own 
body. 

Soch a state of society con^utf d throogh an entire 
generatiop, begat confidences at home and respect 
abfroad. The poblic secqsii^ea rose in Talne, eom- 
eiere^ iaefeaaed, domi^stjip ipiprorements were made, ^ 
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•ad the capabilities of the natioo in arti, arma, and 
indttctry, began to develop theraselves, and prepare 
the way for the more decisive events of the aacceed- 
ifigreigii. 
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CHAPTER X. 
The Reign qf George Ul, 

Om the deceunof George II., the eldest eon of ff*- 
iT/mi «^«ri«» prince of Wales, succeeded his grandfa- 
*• '^J 'ther, under the most favourable auspic^ ', aa 
the third of bis name and family. 

^his joung and native sovereif^, whose character 
and affability of deportment rendered him the object 
of esteem, was greeted by the enthusiasm of the oeo- 
ple. " Bom and educated in this country," said his 
majesty, in his first speech to parliament, *^ I glory in 
the name of Briton.'^ 

The parliament, with the general approbation, TO* 
ted the clear yearly sum of 800,0001. for the main* 
tenance of his majesty's household and the support 
of the royal dignity. In lieu of the civil-list revenues, 
which had been formerly appropriated for the sover- 
eigns of this country. This was followed by a wise 
and liberal regulation, by which the judges were ren* 
dered independent of the crown, and which, as it pass- 
ed on the recommendation of the king, justly gain^ 
his majesty universal applause. 

The war, however, was prosecuted with unabated 
Tigour. The island of Belleisle surrendered to com- 
modore Keppel and general Hodgson. In the Blast 
Indies, the French were devested of all their posses- 
■ions of importance ; and Pondicherry, their capital 
settlement, was reduced by colonel Coote and admi- 
nd Stevens. In the West Indies, Martinico, and som* 
other Ulandi, were ad^ed to the lift of RritUh am* 
tioestfli* 
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Dorinji theM tfamtctioAs, Mt. PSlt, wiUi Chaftngaio* 
Itj Aod intaitiTe fore8igh.t which characteriM an able 
statesman, anticipating the hostile designs of Spain, 
propoeed an immediate declaration orwar a^nai 
that kiagdoHL ; hnt this measure beias opposed by hia 
colleagoes in office, and finding that the earl of Bate, 
who had been governor to his majesty, bad acquired 
an ascendency in the royal favour^ he disdained to 
act a subordinate part; resigned the eesls, and retir- 
ed with a pension and a peerage for his lady. 

Lord Bute, who had been previously appointed one 
of the principal secretaries or state, was now supposed 
to influence the decisions of government j but, before 
the end of the year, the ministry found it Hecessarjr 
to adopt the measure recommended by" Mr. Pitt, and 
to declare war against Spain, llavannah, Manilla, 
•nd all the Philippine islands, became, in conseqaence, 
the reward of British valour. 

Amidat these successes, however, the restoration 
of peace was equally desired by the victors and the 
vanquiahed ; and after some time had been apetX in 
V76S\ negotiation^ a definitive treaty was si^ed at 
•I Paris on the 10th of February, and peace sol- 
emnly proclaimed in London, on the :£Sd of the follow- 
ing mouth. By this treaty, Great^Britaia obtained 
the extensive province of Canada, East Florida, West 
Tlorida, the Gronadas in the West Indies, and some 
inferior acquisitions : but restored all the other con* 
quests made during the war. These terms were con- 
■idered in England as degrading to the nation ; and 
elamoura were raised against tho administration of 
lord . Bute, who had Aever been a favonrite with the 
people. 

Abont this time, too, the daring spirit of John 
Wilkes, Esq., who sat in parliament for Aylesbur/, 
contributed to hasten the downfall of the premier. 
Tilts man published a paper called " The North Brit- 
on," in which he attacked the minister with great aa- 
jMrity, and indulged in the grossest scurrility ^against 
tiie whole Scottish nation. Churchill, Uie poet, em- 
ployed his satirical powers in the same caase; aad 
the ferment excited by those two able, but pronigaiCe 
characterflf was so great, that the earl of Bote thoaght 
proper to rosign hit office of fiist loid ^ tho treasviy, 
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la which he Waa •abceeded by Mr. George Grea- 
Tille. 

Gee ef the firet acts of the new minister wu the 
proaeeutioQ of Mr. Wilkea, who, in the North Briton, 
JVo. 45, had asserted, that his majesty's speech, which 
he aifected to consider as the minister's, contained ia 
Adsebood. In consequence of this violation of sU 
decoram, Mr. Wilkes was apprehended by virtae of a 
general warrant, his papers were seised, and he was 
committed to Ibe Tower. In the court of common 
pleas, however, Mr. Wilkes was acnuitted of the 
charipe exhibited agaiiist him ; and, lora chief justice 
Pratt declared, thai general warrants were illegal. 

Mr. Grenville possessed integrity and abilities, bet 
he wanted a sound discriminating judgment. In order 
to raise a re?enne from the American colonies, he 

Srojected a stamp*act, which, being resisted by the 
kmerieans, was afterwards repealed^ but the attempt 
and its failure laid the foundation for that fatal contest, 
which at length terminated in the independence of the 
American colonies. 

The name of the princess of Wales having been 
17651 <^i^^^ ^° ^® ^^^ ^^' appointing a regency, in 
•■ conse<|nence of bis majesty's illness, the sing, 
after recovermg from his indisposition, determined & 
change his ministers 3 and the marquis of Rockingham 
was placed at the head of a new administrstion. The 
highnr respectable character of the marquis, however, 
could not secure the new ministers a continuance \n 
office. Possessing a great share oC moderation in 
principles, their opponents effectually made head 
against them ; and the duke of Grafton became first 
lord of the treasury; while Mr.J^itt, who was now 
raised to the dignity of earl c^ Chatham, accepted the 
office of privy-seal. 

Mr. Charles Tewnshend, the chancellor of the ez- 
1*3661 c^^S"^'' ^^^ possessed, eminent talents for 
* business, but too much versatility of disposition, 
. nnhappUy revived the design of taxing America, thousfa 
taxation and representation cannot constitutionally oe 
■eparated ; and, while the earl of Chatham' was connned 
hy extreme illneas, he brought in a bill for imposing a 
iuty oa tea, and some other articles imported into the 
poloiuea. Against this desige, the Americans formed 
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ji general combiiiatipa for not redeiTidg any of tli« 
ebmmoditieB tha« taxed, from the mother couniry | 
•Dd, the acts were again repealed, except as far as 
related to the datiea on tea. This coacession, however, 
gave little satisfaction to the Americans, wjio consid- 
ered the late acts as ttnconstitutional, and proposed a 
general union of the colonies for defending their natii- 
pH rigjits. 

Meaawliile Mr. Townshend died, and his place of 
(Bhancellor of the exchequer was filled by lord North. 
3ome -other changes also took place ; and the earl of 
Chatham, who had long been treated with disregard, 
either on account of his infirmities, or his uncomply- 
ing dis{>ositioQ, resigned his office of priTy-seal, and 
fron^ this time lived iiQconnected with thjs affairs of 
government, thoi)gh he frequently t<^ok an active part 
IB the interesting debates which agitated this period, 

Tb6 d}s«i>nteat8^hich had been produced in Amer- 
Vns\ ^^^ ^ ^^ insidious, not to sav nniust designs 
* J of the ministry, were about to break out into a 
flame, that spread into a general conflagration. Laws 
having been passed for quartering troops in the colo- 
nics, and for tenderipg thp governors of the different 
proyipces solely dependant on the crpwn, the Ameri- 
|BaBs, in order to show their aversion to the measures 
of the British government, and their determination to 
resist, destroyed a large quantity of tea at Boston, and 
ebliged ships laden with the same commodity to return 
frboi ^^r places without landing their cargoes. In 
coDseqoei^ce q( these proceedings, acts. were passed 
for shutting up the port of Boston, and for altering ^ 
the constitution of Massachusett's Bay and Quebec. 

'rhis violent stretch of power excited the utmost 
indignation in America ; and the colonies entered into 
e solemn Isogiie anil eovenmU to suspend all commer- 
cial intercourse with Great Britain, till the obnoxiooa 
nets were repealed. Meanwhile, measures were adopt- 
ed for holding a general congress of the American 
colonies ; and a bold and spirited remonstrance, solic- 
iting a redress of grievances, was addressed to the 
king. All remonstrances and petitions, however, being 
equally disregarded, nnd every averiue to accommoda- 
, tion, except by implicit submission, shut up, the 
A^meiBf determined to have recourse to tons, ai 



(he onlymeani left Tor defendlog their unalienable 
riglits. 

On the 19th of April, general Gage*, ^ommander-in* 
1T7A1 ^^^^^* having been infortaed that the Americans 
* •* had collected military stores at Concord, sent a 
detachment to seize them. The detachment was 
■ttacked at Lexington, and many were killed on both 
■ides ; but the loss on the side of the British far ex* 
ceaded that of their opponents. 

The torch of civil war being thns lighted up» the 
colonists flew to arms as if by concert, and assumed 
the title of '' the United States of America,'^ whose 
affairs were to be managed by a congress. This body 
of representatives instantly passed resolutions for 
raising an army, for issuing a' paper currency for its 
payment, and for prohibiting all importations to those 
places which still remained faithful in their allegiance 
to the crown of Great-Britain. 

A few weeks after this engagement, the British 
army in America was strengthened by a large rein- 
forcement, which arrived from England, under the 
command of generals Howe, Burffoyne, and Clinton. 
Martial-law was now proclaimed ; but the congresa 
was not easily intimidated ; and, voting that the com- 
pact between the crown and the inhabitants of Massa- 
chosett's Bay was dissolved, they recommended that 
province to resume its chartered rights. 

At further hostiKtieJi were* now mutually expected, 
the Americans, that they might secure Cbarlestown, 
sent a detachment of men a€ night to erect some 
considerable works on Bunker's Hill. When these 
operations were discovered in the morning, a heavy 
fl;«''eommenced from the ships ; and the Americana 
were with difficulty driven from their intren'chmenta 
by generals Howe and Pigot. In this action, which 
was very severe, the loss of the British iii killed and 
wounded amounted nearly to half their number, and 
1T751 *°cl**d^d many officers. After this affair, the 
*■ ' *^* colonists threw np works on -another hill oppo- 
■ite I and the British flroops were closely investea in 
tbcpeninsula. 

Tne general eongresa published a Tery animated 
declaration, in which their reasons for taking up arms 
v»n MaigDed, lad the ofajlecti for which they coor 
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lesded were distinctly pointed oaU They aim 9p» 
pointed George Wasbin^Um general and commaader 
in chief oflhe American forces. This gentleiaan had 
acqaired gome experience in the last war^ when he 
commanded different bodies of provincials j and hit 
conduct and military skill fully justified the partiality 
cf his. countrymen.- Another petition to the King was 
also voted by congress, in which they earnestly be* 
aeecbed his majesty to adopt some method of paftiog 
a stop to the unhappy contest between Great-Britain 
and the colonies 5 but thta petition, though presented 
by Mr. Penn ^ late governor, and one of the proprietors 
of Penasylvania, did not obtain an answer. 

In the mean time, the Americans, prepared for eve- 
ry event, and animated with the enthusiasm of a peo* 
pie coatendinff for liberty, no longer confined them- 
aeWes to defensive operations. Ticonderoga and 
Crown Point had already been taken by a party of 
Americans ; and it was determined to fit out an expe* 
dition against Canada, nQ.der generals Montgomery 
and Arnold ; but in an attempt against Quebec, Moat- 
gomery fiell, and Arnold, after being daogeroualy 
wounded, was compelled to make a precipitate retreat. 

The state of the royal army at Boston had now 
become deplorable. By a masterly stroke, Washing- 
ton compelled the British to abandon the town 5 and 
all the English troops, with such loyalists as chos« 
177fi1 ^ eccompany tnem, were precipitately embariL* 
* ' ' J ed and conveved to Halifax. Next day, general 
Washington entered Boston in triumph. 

Soon after, congress, in a solemn oeclaration, with- 
drew all allegiance from the king ef Great Britain, 
and assumed tor the colonies the style and character 
of " Free and independent States.'' They al90 pab- 
lished articles' of confederation and perpetual union 
between the provinces ; while in proportion aa tha 
prospect of bringing them to submission was lessened, 
the arrogance and infatuation of the British ministry, 
at the head of whom was lord liorth, seemed to in- 



An onsuceessful attempt was made upon Cfaarlea- 
town, in which the English suffered severely ; but 
about the same time, general Howe obtained poeaae- 
ffioA of New-York } and general Clintop and air Pater 
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FaAer look Rhode-Island. Geoon] Howo, And hit 
brother, admiral lord Howe, were regarded with oar* 
tialit^ by the Americans ; and some oTertures or !«• 
eoneiliatioa were made by the two brothers $ but the 
BMBifesto which they poblished, offered' onij pardon 
to the colonists, and produced no b^eficial purpose. 

The ill success of the Americans, however, was 
prodnctive of those internal effecU which operate as 
•trongljr as external force } and at this period, if terms 
c£ coaeession had been offered by Great Britain, the 
constitutional supremacy of the mother country might 
probably have be^n acknowledged j but the time of 
conciliation was neglected, and Uie lofatuatioq^f min- 
isters prevailed. 

In tne next campaign, the Americana were defiMted . 
by general Howo in the battle of^Brandywine & and 
toe £oglish entered Philadelphia in Uiumph. On the 
17771 ^^^^' hand, general Borgoyne, who had set out 
J from Quebec with an army of ten thousand 
men, in order to form a line of eommunication be- 
tween New-vork and Canada, after driving the Amert* 
onus before him for some time, was at last surrounded 
at Saratoga by general Gates, and obliged to lay down 
his arsss. 

The success of the'Amertcans now determined the 
ITTfil ^'^^^ ^^ France to declare in favour of the new 
' J republic ; and so gloomy was the prospect of 
Great Britain, that ministers sent commissioners to 
America to treat of peace ; but this attempt at con* 
ciliation'was of no essential service. 

Hostilities commenced with France, bT a naval en- 
gagement between admirable Kepple and count d'Or- 
Tilliers : and victory would have been decisive in fa- 
▼our of the British, if sir Hugh Pal User bt4 obeyed 
the signals of the admiral. Both officers were tried 
before a eourt-roartlal. Palliser, though found ffuilty, 
was only slightly censored 3 while admiral KommO was 
henourably aoouitted. 

Meanwhile, Fondicheny in the East, and the island 
of St. Lucia in the Wes^Iadie^ were captured by die 
English: but Dominica, St. Vincent, and Greimda, 
were teken by the French, who assisted the Amnri- 
cans with a fleet, commanded by the count d'Estakpu 
In ftttomptiiig tb« nlief of Grenada, an indeciiift 
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17791 ^l>>S>8C™ont took place between admiral Byrcm 
Aiivj ^.Q^ ^ g^^^ ^ twenty-one ships, and the count 
d'Estaign. who had twenty-fiye or twenty-six ships of 
the line, oesides twelye friffates, onder his command. 
After this action, the French admiral, in conjunctioa 
with the Americans, attempted the reduction of Sa- 
vannah, but was frustrated by general Preyost. In 
Europe, the French made a descent with a considera- 
ble force on Jersey, but were reoulsed by the promp* 
titttde of major Pearson, the English commandant, 
who fell in the moment of victory, at the head of hia 
femali corps. 

Before the close of this session, bis nuiiesty an- 
noanced to parliament that Spain had joined the alU- 
ance against England; and this new enemy joining the 
French with thirty ships of the line, the combined 
fleets of those two neighbouring powers for some 
time rode triumphant in Uie Britisn channel, and men- 
aced the English coast with impunity. Spain also 
took New-Orleans on the Mississippi, and closely in- 
vested Qibnltar: 

Admiral sir George Rodney, being appointed to the 
17^1 ^'^^ naval eommaVid in the West-Indies, ob- 
-■ tained a complete yictory over a Spanish fleet 
of eleven sail off Cape St. Vincent; and after reliev- 
ing Gibraltar, he proceeded to execute his ulterior or- 
ders, and han three indecisive engagements with tfa^ 
French fleet in the West-Indies. 

In June, the same year, happened one of the most 
dreadful riots in London which history records. It 
arose from the fanaticism of an association of protest- 
ant sectaries, who fkncied that religion was in danger, 
on account of some just and equitable indulgences 
which the legislature had recently granted to the Ro- 
man caMiolics. A mob, collected by a procession of 
this association, pulled down or burnt several popish 
chwels, broke open many of the prisons, and lioented 
both felons and debtors. In a few days, however, the 
riots were quelled, and lord George Gordon, the presi- 
dent of the association, was committed to toe Tower. 

From the agitations of war and faction, we tann 
with pleasure to the progress made by science and the 
arts, under the munificent patronage of George th# 
Thitd* BTrotti who was commissioned in 1764 lo ex^ 
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bloie th« Atlantic aod Pacific bceans, and cirenmnar- 
igata t'lie glebe, corrected by his obiervationa the er- 
rors of former charts, and dfiscovf red several islands 
iB the South Pacific. X few years after, captain Wal- 
lis sailed on a similar expedition, and, on the 19th of 
Jane, 1767, perpetuated nis name by the discovery of 
Otalieite, <or King George's Island,) in the South Pa- 
cific, and of other islands in the same ocean. Carte- 
ret also traversed the J^acific, an<( circumnavigated 
the globe. Each of these navigators contributed an 
accession of geographical knowledge. 

To Captain James Cook, -however more than to 
any other individual since the time of Columbus, we 
are indebted for extending the boundaries of ffeograpb- 
icB.'science. In his first vovage to the Pacific ocean, 
in 1770, he discovered the Society Islands, determin- 
ed the insularity of New Zealand, and explored the 
eastern coast of New-Holland. In his second voyage, 
in 1773, he discovered New Caledonia, the island of 
Georgia, «nd an unknown coast, which he named 
Sandwich Land. In 1776, another voyase of discove- 
ry being proposed by the government, we Resolution 
and DiscovecT were fitted out for that purpose^ and 
captain^Cook and Clerke were^ppointed to this ex- 
pedition. This last voyage was particularly distin- 
guished by the extent and importance of its discove- 
ries. Besides several small islanda in the Sooth Pa- 
cific. Cock discovered the groap of islands called the 
Sandwich Islands, explored tne western coast of 
America from the~ latitude of forty-three to seventy 
degrees north, and ascertained the proximty of tKe two 
great continents of Asia and America. In September, 
1780, the Resolution and Discovery returnea to Eng- 
land from this voyage roo^d the world, but to the 
grief of every person who respected worth and tal- . 
ents, without captain Cook; who had been unfortu- 
nately killed by the natives of Owyhee, one of Uie 
Sandwich Islands which he had discovered. 

This year was also memorable for the armed neu- 
trality entered into by the northern powers^ for the 
purpose of resisting the English in exercising the . 
right of searching neutral vessels, on the principle 
that '' free bottoms make free goods." It being ois- 
eoverttd that th« States-General had concluded a trea- 
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tj with th« Amerieaa governmeiit, England deolaie^ 
wmr againat Holland. 

Tb« Dutch island of St. Eostatiua, and the settle- 
ments ofDemarara, Berbice,and Isseqaibo, aubmitted 
to the British ; and a severe engagement tookjrfeee 
between admiral air Hyde Parker and the fleet ofHol- 
laad off the Doner Bank, bat without any decieive ifl< 
■ae on either side. 

In America, alternate aocceasea and rOTersee at- 
tended the arms of Britain ; bat even victory waa ft* 
tal io England, while defeats were doably injurioaa, 
and rendered the colonists certain of a prosperoaa !»• 
•ae. Indeed, the cause of Britain In thia contest with 
her American colonies daily declined, and became 
more desperate. Earl Cornwallis, who had dietin- 
gniahed himself on various occasions, was at length 
17811 surrounded by general Washington, assisted by 
^ •> the marquis de la Fayette, and obliged to mxr- 
render the whole of his forces, amounting to seven 
thousand men, to the coifnbined French and American 
army, -at York Town, in Virginia 3 an event which ter- 
minated the hopes of the British government in Amer- 
ica, and ended the war. 

Abont the same time, St. Eustatiua was recovered 
from the Encrtish : and the Spaniards made themselvea 
masters of West Florida. The siege of GibralUr was 
also carried on with vigour ; but the place was very 
abhr defended by the heroic governor, general Elliot 

In the East-Indies, Hyder Ally, the confederate of 
France, took Arcot by assault, and out to pieces, ,or 
made iHrisoners of a detachment under colonel Bail- 
Ue. Sir Eyre Coote, however, defeated Hyder in two 
•ubaequent engagements, relieved Vellore, and re- 
trieTed the fortune of the war in the Camatio. 

After the aorrender of earl Cornwall'.a to general 
, Washi^gt<$n, the influence of the British ministry was 
' at an end ; and a change ef measures appearing abao* 
17821 ^^^^y necessary, a complete r^>olution in the 
*'***J Qabinet took place on the 27th of March, under 
the aospicea of the marquis of Rockingham, who was 
appointed first lord of the treasury. The earl of Shel- 
Duue and Mr. Fox were appointed secretaries of 
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fte is <]Ui eomitry $ tod Hm oeir minittrjr eonieiited 
UMt t]ieiiid«peb«leiiee or America tboiild'be allowed. 
■ad entered into Bi e aa o re e for effectnatiDg a general 
traa^oT pacification. For this purpoae, Mr. Gren- 
^1» waa aeat to Paria, with fall powera to treat widi 
all the belligereot Bationa, and ordera were deapatch- 
•d to the oommandera in chief in America^ to ae« 
<iaaiai them with the paciBc viewa of the Britiah cab- 
inety and with the offer of independence to the Unit- 
ed Stataa. 

After the capture of lord Comwallia and hia armjT, 
the Engliah auffered a aeriea of loaaea in America. 
The French took Nevia, St. Chriatopber'8; and Mont« 
aenrat^ the Bahama ialanda anrrendered to the Span- 
lank ; and Jamaica waa threatened bjr the fleeta of 
Spain and France, on board of which waa an armjr of 
twentj thooaand men. Tbia formidable armament, 
however, waa prevented from uniting by the prompti- 
tude and bravery of admiral Rodney, who engaged and 
totally defeated the French under count de Grasae, 
befbie it could form a junction with the Spaniab fleet. 
The French admiral, in the Ville de Paria of 120 gana, 
waa taken, with two aeventy>four gun ahipa, and one 
of aiity-foar guna. Two other ahipa of the line were 
loat in the action ; and a few daya afVer. sir Samuel 
Hoodeaptared two more French ahipa or the line and 
two friijitea. Tbia deciaive and glorious victeryy 
which waa aehieved-on the 12th of April, put a atop ta 
the intended, project againat Jamaica 3 and adminj 
Rodney, in reward for hia aenricea, waa gratified with 
a peerage and a penaioa. 

The valour of the Britiah arma waa moat refflaitably 

diaplayed at Gibraltar, where the Enfflish, under that 

brave veteran general Elliot, acquired immortal hon- 

ear, aad converted one of the moat formidable at- 

2^^ tacka that bad ever been made in the history 

^«E^ of aiegea, to the deatruction of the assailanta, 

mI andthefiniatntionofall thehopeaof theene- 

^'«^ lay. The entho^aam and canantry of EHioC 

>aBd hiajnrriaon were emolated by lord Howe and the 

fleet. To the admiratien of all finrope, that brave ad- 

Mttal, with thirty-foor aail of the line, paaaed the 



» ta the fkee of a aaperier enemy, 
liathelbflMie^ 



andttirewi 
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Tliis WM tb« Ittt tnukiaction of importance datkig 
the coDtinnonoe of the war in Eueope ; and thos Hm 
military career of Britain, after bet repeated miefor* 
tnnea, terminated with great .splendour. All the bel* 
ligerent powers were now inclined to listen to over« 
tores of pacification. The happy prospect, however, 
of peace and prosperity was obscared for a time by the 
death of the marquis of Hockingham, from whos^ ad- 
ministration the nation had formed great expectatimw. 
He was succeeded by the earl of Shelborne, and Mr. 
Fox resigned his office of secretary of the northern 
department. 

The new ministers, however, contioned the nego- 
tiation for peace 3 and as the indepeodenoe of Ameri- ' 
ca ^as Tirtually recognised, the war with the colonies 
had in fact terminated. At. length, on the dOth of 
November,. 1782, provisional ar4i<iles between Eng- 
land and America, were signed at Paris. Bv this trea- 
ty, the sovereignty and independence of the Unit- 
ed States were fully aokoowled^d. So great, in- 
deed, were the concessions of ministers on Uiis occa- 
sion, that they neglected the interest of the loyalists 
in America, whose estates had been, confiscated, and 
who were thus thrown on the generosity of the Brit- 
ish. 

In our treaties with the French, the Dotcb^ and the 
17831 Spaniards, the same improvident facility was 
^ apparent 3 and these ^treaties, when submitted 
to padrliament, extorted the severest animadversions. 
By this calamitous war, Great Britain lost the bgest 
part of her transatlantic colonies, and, besides many 
thousands of valuable lives, expended or squandered 
nearly 160 millions of money. The addressLof thanks 
for the peace was carried m the house of lords by a 
migority of 72 to £9, but lost in the house of commons 
by a majority of 224 to SOB, 

It was now discovered that Mr, Fox, in his animos- 
ity to the earl of Sbelborney had formed a coalition 
with his former political aiftagonistj lord North. . This 
unnatural and unprincipled coalition, which ezcit 
•d seneral indignation, was defended by Mr. Fox 
on' me strange plea, that the question of American in- 
dependence being now at rest, he had no dastce t» 
perpetoaie his enmity te a statesman whom h« kfiA 
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fiittnd boBomnble, as an advereary, aod of whose o|»eii- 
ness and sincerity as a friend he had no douf^t. 

, Their united opposition prevailed, and a change 
took place in the mmidtry. The duke of Portland was 
placed at the head of the treasury, lord John Caven* 
diih.was made chancellor of the exchequer, and lord 
North and Mr. Fox were appointed joint secretaries 
of state. The coalition administration Secame the 
theme of universal and passionate execration ; and 
when public confidence is once lost, it can never be 
coiB|»letely regained. 

Mr. Pitt, the son of the immortal earl of Chatham, 
and who afterwards rivalled his father's glor.% made a 
motion for a parliamentary reform, and proposed to 
add one hundred members to the counties, and abol- 
ish a proportionable number of the obnoxious bor- 
oughs. This plan, though certainly the most judi- 
cious that has yet been proposed for the independence 
of parliamentary representationr, was negatived by a 
large majority. 

Soon after the ineetins of parliament in November, 
Mr. Fox introduced a bill for regulating the afjjiiirs of 
the East-India Company., This famous biy proposed 
to deprive the directors and proprietors of the entire 
administration, not only of their territorial, hut nlso 
of their commercial affairs, and to vest the manage- 
ment and direction of them ih seven commissioners 
named in the bill, and irremovable by the crown, ex- 
cept in consequence of an address of either house of 
parliament. It passed through the lower house by a 
great majority, but was lost in the upper, after very 
animated debates, in which its unconstitutional prin- 
ciples were fully exposed. 

The king, being informed of the nature and tenden- 
cy of this bill, considered himself duped and deceiv- 
ed 5 and the cpalition ministry, which nad been deserv- 
edly unpopular, were suddenly dismissed. Mr. Pitt, 
then a very young man, was declared first lord of the 
treasurv and chancellor of the exchequer ; the mar- 
quis of Caermarthen, -and Mr. Thomas Townsend, 
created lord Sydney, were nominated, secretaries of 
state ; and lord Thurlow was appointed to the office 
of lord-chancellor. The intelligence of ^is chr 
was received'by the nation with transports of joy. 

^/^T TT 12 ^ 
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The discarded ministers, however, still maintaiaed 
their influence in the house of commons ; and the sin- 
gular spectacle was exhibited of a minister retaining 
his situation in defiance of the votes of the com* 
mons, and of an opposition restraining the power 
of the executive, by prohibiting the issuing of pay- 
ments from the bank or the exchequer, for the pub< 
lie service. At length, after strong and rcpcateci con- 
jjr . tests between the two factions, during which 
t?5^ the minister found hinisc If frequently in ami- 
1704 nority, the parliament was dissolved by procla- 
mation, and a new one' convened. So com- 

Eletc was the rout of the coalition party, that of one 
undrcd and sixty members who lost their Seats at the 
gonoral election, nearly the whole were the friends 
cither of Mr. Fox or iord North. 

The arrangements of a plan for the future govern- 
ment of India, was the most important business to 
which the attention of the new parliament was first di- 
rected. The bill which Mr. Pitt introduced for that 
purpose, was carried through the house of commons 
by a great majority j and in the upper house, though 
strongly opposed, it passed with a few dissenting 
votes. 

In tfie next session, Mr. Pitt brought forward his 
17851 P^^*^ ^^^ ^ reform in the representation, varying 
^ in some measure from his former project, but 
in every respect temperate and judicious. The re- 
sult of this plan was to give one hundred members to 
the popular interest, and to extend the elective fran- 
chise to more than one hundred thous.'ind persons, 
who, by the existing laws, were excluded from vot- 
ing for members of parliament. After a debate of 
considerable length, in which Mr. Fox bestowed on 
the plan a just and liberal tribute of praise, the bill 
was rejected by a majority of 274 to 174. Mr. Pitt 
was equally unsuccessful in attempting to settle the 
conimcrcc of England and Ireland on a mutual and 
equitable footing. His propositions, which were 
amended In the house of lords, passed iii England 
with difficulty ; biit,-in the Irish parliament, they were 
'-"•ected with marked disapprobation. 

raong the various measures asitated by parliament ' 
ng the next session, was a plan for extinguishing 
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tke national debt. This celebrated plan was foanded ' 
17861 ^^ ^ report framed by a select committee, who 
J had been appointed to examine the annual in- 
come and expenditure of the state. By this report 
it appeared, tnat the public income for thevear 1785 
exceeded the annual expenditure by £900,000. This 
surplus the minister proposed to increase to one mil- 
lion/and to appropriate the annual stun of one million 
to the liquidation of the national debt. This annual 
million Mr. Pitt proposed to be vested in the hands 
of certain commissioners, to be by them applied regu- 
larly in the purchase of stock. In the progress pf the 
bill, Mr. ^ox suggested an amendment, which was 
grate. hlly received by the minister— that whenever a 
new loan should in future be made, the commissioner! 
should be empowered to accept of the loan, or such 
proportion of it as should be equal to' the cash then in 
their hands 3 and that the interest and douceur annex- 
ed to it should be applied to the purposes of the sink- 
ing ^uod. The bill finally passed, with ffreat and de- 
served approbation ; and this measure has been in 
general pursued under almosi every change of circum- 
stances, and amidst unexampled difficulties. 

During the following y^ar, the republican party in 
HoUand having obtained an accession of strength, and 
being secretly favoured by the court of France, re- 
17S71 °^°°^®^ ^^^ authority of the Stadtholder> under 
-* the pretext that he sacrificed the interests of 
his country tp predilection for the English. The ac* 
tive interference, however, of the king of Prussia, in 
defence of the prince of Orange, to whom he wai 
nearly related by marriage, restored the authority of 
the Stadtholder, while the dignified tone and Tigoroua 
preparations of the British minister intimidated the 
French from assisting the republicans. 

This year is also remarkable for the impeachment 
of Warren Hastings, Esq., late governor-general of ' 
Bengal. The trial of this gentleman continued for 
seven years, and, terminated in his honourable ac- 
quittal. TKe disgraceful procrastination of his trial, 
and the acrimony with wnich it was conducted, led 
many to compassionate a man, who, held up as a^reat 
public delinquent, seemed destined to lead a life of 
impeachment, aod to have become the object of a rjn 
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lentleis peneeutioo. If Ibem were tmon ki tli» 
conduet of Warren Hastiofs, the? w«c» Mon tb«i 
compemsted by hw esertioos tfiil moral mtentions $ 
and it thaj safelj be affirmed, that in tiie admmialf 
ttofi of Jadia, be in general deserved praiae r«ther 
than ccnsare, and that hia eharacter will be alwsyv 
▼enerated in thin country, which waa eas^ntiaUy ben- 
efitted by bis services. 

The Jiext seesHm was memorable for the firatvdis* 
i78&l ^^^'^"^ in parliament on the sttbiect of the in- 
•* bttSMin traffic in slaves. Mr. Wilberforce, who 
had announced his intention of moving for the aboU- 
tien €t that a^minable trade, waa anavoidably absent 
from indisposition ; bat, at the suggestion of sir Wil* 
liam I>olben, some regulatioba were enacted for re* 
flftramrng the eikehiea practised on board the slave- 
■faipe. 

The same year being the centenary of the glorioon 
reroHition of 1688, the 5th of November, the day of 
king William's landing, waa celebrated by rejoicings in 
TBrioufl parts of the kingdom. 

Soon after the recess of parliament, the king, who 
had been rather indisposed, waa advised to Uy the 
nineral waters of Cheltenham, where he appeared to 
recover his health 3 bat on his return to London, late 
m the aomoMr, his ithiesa returned with new and 
adarmtng ayflaptoms : and it could no longer be con- 
^«aled, thai tfae malady with which he was afflicted 
WRS a mental derangemeiit, that rendered him wholly 
Incapable of pnblic business. 

It new became necessary to appoint a regent to ex- 
Ofcipe tfte rc^al fnnetious till the health of his maj- 
esty should b» restored} and Mr. Fox claimed thw 
hign eAce in the naase, and on the behalf of the heir- 
apparent, as appertmKBC to his royal highness of 
runit On <be elher hand, Mr. Pitt and his adherents, 
who formed by far the moat numerous body, both in 
and out of parliament, maintained, that the heir to the 
crown was merely a aufaiect; that it. was little short 
of treason against the constitution to urge his right to 
tiie re|^ttcv, and that it belon^d entirely to the two 
lemainiBg branches of the legialatore to supply the 
, temporary deficiency. 

Long and rjolent debates eoraed in parUameat^ oa 
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tke TeatntntB under wUcfa the minister tboai^t it ne 
ceoMngr to subject the prince of Wales, as regent, in 
the exercise of his antnoritjr. A last, the regency* 
bill was about to i>aa8,* when, to the unspeakable joy 
of the nation, as well as of every member of his augnst 
17891 ^^'^''^*^y> ^^* majesty, on the 10th of Marcb, sent a 
J message to jMirhament, to acquaint them with 
His recovery, and his ability to attend to the public ba- 
eineea of the kingdom. Tliese tidings diffused an uni- 
versal and heartfelt satisfaction. Every town, every vil- 
lage, exhibited its testimonies of loyalty and affectioii 
to the beet of sovereiffns at the instant ; and these were 
renewed on the 83d of April, when his majesty, in 
solemn procession, went to St. Paul's cathedral, to 
return thanks to Heaven for his recovery. 

In the month of July in this year, one of the most 
unexpected and extraordinary revolutions took place 
in France that the annals of history record. The de- 
ranged state of the finances of France, and the mild 
disposition and moderate principles of Louis XVI., 
the reigning sovereign, inducing him to assemble the 
notables of his kingdom, an opportunity was taken to 
subvert the moniirchy, and to reduce the king to a 
state of degradation, which prevented him not only 
from doing wrong, but from rendering any essential 
service to the state. The bastile, which had lonff 
been used for the most despotic purposes, was suiJU 
denly levelled to the ground, and tne prisoners liber 
ated 3 while a national assembly, chosen by the peo- 
ple, wrested from the kinsp the privilese of makjng 
war or peace, and abolished all titles of peerage and 
distinction of orders. The frame of sovemment was 
entirely changed, and a limited heiiaditary monarchy 
was established, in which the legislative authority was 
rendered superior to tiie* executive, the latter being 
allowed only a euspensive v»te. The pecson of the 
king was declared inviolable, and tiie throne indivis- 
ible. 

Some British «dyentttiers having established a set- 

* The parliameot of Irehmd invited the prince of Waleiito 
accept the regency without aov limitation, while the Brttiali 
l^pslatttie impossd many resUietiont. 
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^ ilement at Nootka or King's Sound,* on th« nordi- 
west coast of America, for the purpose of tracing 
with the natives for furs, the Spaniards, who claim-* 
ed the exclusiTe sovereignty of inis coast, from Cape 
17301 ^^'^ ^^ ^^^ sixtieth degree of north latitude, 
•I acrized on the fort, and captured such English 
vessels as were found trading in tnose parts. This con- 
duct produced remonstrances to the court of Spain ; 
but tne Spaniards being unwilling to make any atone* 
ment for the act of vfolence of which the? had bejen 

goilty, both natiohs prepared for war. The matter, 
owever, was at last settled by a convention, by which 
Spain conceded every point in dispute, tnough the 
Spanish flas at the fort and settlement of Nootka was 
never struck. 

By an act passed in the next session of parliament, 
Canada was aivided into two distinct governments, to 
each of which a legislative counsel and assembly were 
appointed, after the model of the British constitution. 
The councils were nominated by the sovereign, and 
the houses of assembly were chosen by the people. 
The habeas corpus act, became a fundamental law of 
the constitution of Canada ; and the British parliament 
were restrained from imposing any other taxes than 
8uch*as were necessary for the regulation of trade and 
commerce. This wise and salutary measure has been 
productive of the besteffeclB, and will probably secure 
the dependence of that province on Great Britain, by 
the strong tie of gi;atitude and interest.* 

In the course of this year, England was nearly in- 
volved in hostilities with Russia. Thai power, leagu- 
ed with Austria, had for some time carried on a war 
against the Turktu The .Germans, however, were 
Tery unsuccessful in Uiis unjust warfare 3 but the Rus- 
sians defeated the Turks in every battle, and took from 
them several strong places, particularly Oczakow and 
Ismael. At the latter, the Turks made a gallant re- 
sistance ', but the savage Suwarroff, who commanded 
the Russians; caused about thirty thousand of the in- 
habitants to be put to death, and thus fixed an indelible 
stain on his character. 

These successes, and the cruelties which accom 
panied them, alarmed the British court, and a large 

* Pint discovsred by captain Cook, hi his last voyage roond 
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fleet was fitted oat, in order to prevent Rustia from 
obtaining the navigation of the Black Sea 3 but the 
majorities which the iQinister was able to command 
in parliament on this occasion, being very inconsider- 
able, ai^d the popular voice being decidedly against 
the policy of going to war with Russia, the armament 
waa laid aside, after an enormous expense had 1>een 
incurred, and the Porte concluded a peace with the 
czarina on her own terms. In justice, however, to 
administration, it should be observed, that the meas- 
ures which they adopted on this occasion were found- 
ed in wisdom and sound policy 3 and that, if their de- 
signs had not been counteracted by the violence of 
faction in parliament, whose sentiments prevailed 
among the great mass of the people, it seems probable 
the partition of Poland, and other encroachments and 
revolutions which followed, might have been pre- 
vented. 

The events which had taken place in Franc^ had 
excited much interest in this country, and provoked 
discussions which occasioned the supporters of the 
French revolution to be regarded as inimical to the 
British constitution, while, the opponents of that meas- 
ure were considered as the faithful guardians and de- 
fenders of Our excellent establishment in church and 
state. It was, indeed, natural that ).he dawn of liberty 
in a country long enslaved should foe hailed with joy 
by the generous sympathy of Britons, who had long 
enjoyed the blessings of civil and religious liberty i 
b|it it was not to be expected, that the anarchy and. 
violence which prevaileaMn France would have been 
regarded with any other feelings than those of detes- 
tation and abhorrence, . and that the friends of the 
British constitution would have evinced their appro- 
bation of principles, which they saw perverted, and 
applied to the most danserous purposes. 

On the anniversary of the 14th of July, the day on 
17911 ^^^^^ ^^ bastile had been demolished, the par- 
■* tisans of liberty in this country agreed to cele- 
brate that event^by festive meetings lit several of the 
principal towns and cities of the kingdom. This was 
ceftaittly an act of indiscretion, as the French revolu- 
tion had incurred great odium by the events which 
had lately takep place in France, and as the spirit of 
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• 
part^ prevtirled in a most violent degree at this tTttta 
in England. In Birmingham, where great animosity 
had long subsisted between the bigh-ehu'rch party and 
the dissenters, at the head of whom was the jastty 
celebrated philosopher, Dr. Priestley, the meeting was 
attended with the most lamentable conseqnenceg. 
The persons who there assembled to commemorate 
the French revolution, were insulted by a Airtoue 
mob, wh6 shouted *^ church and king/' and who broke 
the windows of the hotel in which the company were 
assembled. Incited and inflamed by their leaders, the 
mob dispersed over the town and its vicinity, set on 
fire the meeting-houses, and the dwellings of the most 
eminent dissenters, and giving a loose to every kind 
of intemperance, became equally formidable to both 
parties. The mansion of Dr. Priestley was consumed, 
with his valuable library and philosophical apparatus ^ 
and thus a man, whose talents would have been an 
honour to any country, was treated by these Vandals 
as a foe to the human race, and ultimately obliged to 
take shelter in America. No effectual effort was em- 
pl6ycd to check these infamous and disgraceful pro- 
ceedings, till the arrival of some troops of dragoons 
from Nottingham, when, after four days of tumult and 
devastation, order and tranquillity were restored. Ma- 
ny of the rioters were brought to trial, and three of 
them capitally punished. 

In the £a8t Indies, earl Comwallis, who had been 
appointed governor-general of Bengal, carried on with 
«qual conduct and good fortune the war against Tip- 
poo Saib, in which this country had been involved by 
the intrigues of the French. After overcoming all 
impediments, he formed the siege of Seringapatam, 
the capital of Mysore, and obliged Tippoo to conclude 
A peace on the terms offered to him, and to give hit 
two sons as hostages for the performance of its condi- 
tions. 

When parliament met, Mr. Pitt, to the agreeable 
17921 "^H'l'i^G of ^he nation, proved that the finances 
-■ were in ^ch a flourishing state, that govern- 
ment would be enabled to lighten the burdens of the 
people, by taking off taxes to the amount of two hun- 
dred thousand pounds a-year, and, at the same time, 
io .appropriate doable that sum for the reduction of 
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the national debt. He also obMired^ that the general 
state of affairs in Europe promised a continuance of 
peace, and that he expected an immediate redaction 
of the naval and militarr establishments. These bril* 
liant prospects, however, were obscured before the 
conclusion of the year. ' 

The continental powers, jealous of the principles 
which had been developed in the French revolution, 
held a secret convention at Pilnitz, in Lusatia, where 
It was determined to prepare for war against France. 
The haughty demands of restitution urged by the 
emperor, lefl no other alternative to the French peo- 
ple than to declare war against Austria ; and Prussia 
joining'against France, it was evident that Great Brit- 
ain could not long be kept out of the vortex. The 
combined armies of Austria and Prussia entered 
France under the duke of Brunswick, accompanied 
by the Prussian monarch in person : and, unoer the 
sanction of the two courts, was issued a proclamation, 
which denounced the most dreadful vengeance against 
the French nation, and threatened to punish as rebels 
to their king, and destroyers of the public tranquillitjr, 
all such as were found in arms against the troops of 
the allied powers. 

This savage and impolitic manifesto, which seemed 
purpftselv calculated to complete the ruin of the 
French king, filled up the measure of the popular 
fury. The palace of the Thuilleriea was attacked 
by the Parisian populace ; and, being resolutely de- 
AncJO ^*B°<^®<^ hy the Swiss guards, a most bloody 
1792 * ^°"^*^^ ensued, which terminated in the total 
^ ^* defeat and destruction of the guards, and the 
complete triumph of the Parisians. The king, with 
the queen, at the commencement of the engagement, 
had made a precipitate retreat to the hall of the na- 
tional assembly, and that unfeeling body committed 
them close prisoners to the temple. Soon after, Lou« 
is XVI. wato formally deposed, and the abolition of 
royalty in France decreed by the national convention. 
Massacres, unparalleled in the annals of civilized na« 
tions, were perpetrated onder the sacred name of lib- 
erty. The prisons were forced open ; and all those, 
c^nt • murdered, who had been confined for imputed , 
o«pi^». sentiments of Irojalt^. In short, the party which 
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had usurped «11 power in France, were guilty of atroc- 
ities, which to relate in simple termS; would turn hu- 
manity pale. On this occasion, the princess Lam- 
balle was one of the many victims to their infernal 
vengeance ; and her fate was attended with such cir- 
cumstances of horror as could scarcely enter into the 
imagination of man. 

After the deposition of Louis, our ambassador was 
recalled from Paris j and though Chauvelin, the French 
ambassador, still remained in London, he was not ac- 
knowledged in any official capacity. Not only were 
the Austrian fand Prussian armies compelled to evacu- 
ate France, but the French general Dumourier over- 
ran the Low Countries in a series of triumphs 3 and, 
before the year had closed, the whole of the Austrian 
Netherlands, with the exception of Luxembourgh and 
Liege, had submitted to the arms of the republican 
invaders. In the exultation .occasioned by these suc- 
cesses, the convention passed their famous decree, 
offering fraternity and assistance to all nations engag- 
ed in a struggle for liberty j and, on the capture of 
Antwerp, they declared the navigation of the Scheldt 
free, which this country was bound by treaty to resist 
' These decrees were justly obnoxious to the British 
ministry, as encouraging sedition and revolt in every 
monarchical government, and treating with contempt 
the rights of neutral nations. A royal proclamation 
appeared, in which it was declared, that evil disposed 
persons in this country were acting in concert with 
others in foreign parts, in order to subvert the laws 
and constitution ; and avowing his majesty's design 
of forthwith embodying a part of the militia. Con- 
6ider|ible alarm was spread through the sound part of 
the nation, of which description the majority was im- 
mense ; and both public boaies and private individuals 
testified their zeal for preserving the public peace and 
supporting the constitution of their country. Numer- 
ous -associations were formed against republicana and 
levellers ;. loyal addresses poured in from all parts ; 
and the pulpit and the press were alike employed in 
recommending social order, and in disseminating those 
principles which had raised Britain to a state of une3( 
anipled political happiness. 

When tfie parliameqt ii^et^ the infamous fre^^rnifing 
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deeree of France havine excited jast alam and indiff- 
nation, a bill was pasBod, by which his maiesty should 
be empowered to order aliens to qait the kingdom, as 
circnmstances might jastif^ or policy reqaire. It was 
now sufficiently evident, that hostilities between 
Great Britain and France would not be long deferred. 

A sentiment of horror pervaded the nation, when 
intelligence was received of the condemnation and 
public execution of the unfortunate Louis XVI., the 
17931 '^^^^^^^ ^^^ most inoffensive of a long line of 
•l kings, who suffered death by the punishment of 
the guillotine, on the 21st of January. The parlia- 
ment being sitting, advantage was taken of the sensa- 
tion which this melancholy event produced, to unite 
all parties in the vigorous prosecution of a war, for 
which preparations had long been making. Chau velin. 
the accredited minister of Louis XVI., was ordered 
to q[uit the kingdom ; and the French republic, regard- 
ing nis dismission as a direct act of hostility, declared 
war against the king of Great Britain and the prince 
of Orange, as Stadtholder of the United Provinces. 

The necessity of this war, which was actively un- 
dertaken by this country without any formal declara- 
tion, was warmly disputed in parliament ; and it was 
affirmed that hostilities with France, on the grounds 
alleged by ministers, were neither for the honour nor 
the interest of Great Britain. The English troops, 
under the cdmmand of the duke of York, having join- 
ed those of Austria and Prussia, the combined armies 
defeated the French generals, Valence, Miranda. 
Dumourier, and Dampierre, and took the cities of 
Valenciennes, Cond^, Mentz, and Quesnoy. It was 
resolved in a council of war, that the British, Hano- 
verians, and Dutch, should separate from the main &r 
my, and attack West Flanders. Accordingly, the 
British forces, under the duke of York, made an at- 
tempt on Dunkirk ; but the English army was com- 
pelled to retreat, with the los»of all its heavy artil- 
lery. 

Meanwhile, the fury of the jacobins in France reus* 
ed the people in several provinces to resistance ; and 
lord Hood oeing cruising in the Mediterranean, the 
inhabitants of Toulon entered into a negotiation with 
him, and delivered into bis possenioii the town and 
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the ihiimiiiff f bot «he fomiblictB*, collectiiig a luft 
inemilw force, atUcked the pUce with such impeta- 
osi^. that the Englieh were obliged to withdraw, 
after destroying nioe ef the enemy's ships of the line 
and some frigates. ^ . 

Thouffh this campaign was on the whole suoeessfal 
on the side of the allies, yet its termination was by 
no means equally auspicious as its commencement. 
They had preserved Holland, and recovered the Neth- 
erlands: but the tide of success was now turned 
asainst the confederates, who, acting without any wg- 
uJarly concerted plan, showed alternate yigwir and 
irresolution. , . j * • . 

At home, revolutionary doctrines were mdusUious- 
ly propagated, 'and seditious societies formed > and 
several persons of talents, who had lent their aid m pro- 
moting schemes dangerous to the constitution, were 
arrested and brought to trial By the severity of the 
laws of Scotland, some of them, being convicted or 
sedition in that country, were sentenced to be trans- 
ported to Botany Bay, which was accordingly carried 
into execution j but in England, the promoters of 
disorder and confusion, who had been indicted for 
high treason, were all eventually "acquitted. The 
merits of the judgments on the delinquents in Scot- 
land afterwards underwent a discussion in parliament 

A message from the king to both houses of parlia- 
i-TQAi "nent announced the avowed intentions of the 
* '^*-» enemy to invade this country. A great aug- 
mentation of the militia, an^ an addition of volunteer 
fensible corps, were accordingly voted. The ardour 
with which youns men of all ranks entered into these 
military associations, for the purpose of defending 
their country, equally damped the resolution ofdo- 
Ynestic traitors and foreign foes ; and tbe preparations 
which bad been made for invading England, began to 
vlaeken, and were at last wholly discontinued. 
^ On the continent, the arms of the allies, from a 
want of cordial co-operation, had experienced Aiany 
teyerses ; but the English were consoled by the splen- 
June 1 ^*** "*^** victory obtained by lord Howe over 

1794'*^* ^'*°*^'* ^^P^t which had ventured from 
Brest harbour, for the purpose of protecting a 
large conyoy from America. In this notion, which 
IL. 
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waft trarmly eontested, the French siifferftd a total de- 
feat, with the loM of six ships of the line taken, and 
one sunk. The French l&eet consistad of twen^-six 
sail of the line, and the English of twenty-five. 

In the West Indies, Martinico, St. Lucie, and Gua- 
daloupe, were successively captured; and in the 
East, Pondicherry, Chandernagortf, and Mahie, fell 
under the power of the English. In short, signal as 
had been the disasters of the allied armies on the 
Continent, in almost every enterprise in which the 
British were singly engaged, they were completely 
successful. 

An accedsion was made to the British empire' by 
the annexation of Corsica to the crown of England : 
but policy, Oi' necessity, in a short time compellea 
this counti7 to abandon an island, which would ever 
have been attended with more expense than advantage. 

When the victories of the French In the Nethar- 
iands had removed their apprehensions from foreign 
enemies, their attention was directed to internal tyr- 
anny. After the jacobins had triumphed over the 
girondists, they were themselves divided into two par- 
ties. Those called the faction of the cordeliers, be- 
ing opposed to the views of Robespierre, who had 
made rapid strides to single despotism, were arrested 
by his orders, and put to death. The French people, 
however, no sooner considered the atrocities or which 
Robespierre had been guilty, than a powerful party 
was formed asainSt him ; and the fall of the tyrant 
pot an end to the reign of terror in France ; but under 
every successive faction, the arms of the republic pre- 
vailed on the continent, and at once Germany, Spein, 
and Italy, felt their irresistible force. The United 
Provinces were speedily overrun by a French army ; 
and the stadtholder, with his family, sought refuge in 
England. 

In this year, Poland, overwhelmed by a foreign des- 
potism, was blotted out firom the number of European , 
kingdoms/ and its terntories were divided between ' 
Prussia, Austria, and Russia, the three powess that 
conspired and effected its min. 

The splendid successes of the French ia the last 
17951 oopuffB, had disposed most of the neighbour- 

^J ing powers to acknowledge tiie repablic. Pms- a 
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via and Spain coneladed a treatj with France ; uA 
Holland being fratemixed by the French^ the Dateh, 
from long treacheroas friends, became the open ene- 
mies of this country. Warm debates took place ia 
the British parliament on the subject of peace ; but 
the warlike proposals of ministers were still support- 
ed by great majorflies. At this period of the contest, 
the nation seemed wearied and dispirited ; but another 
•victory by sea, gained by lord Bridport/off port POri- 
ent, tended to encourage the people, and to convince 
them that they were invulnerable on their native ele- 
ment. The engagement began early in the morniog, 
and continued till three in the afternoon, by which 
time three ships of the line had struck their colours. 
The rest of the French squadron, keeping close ia 
ahore, escaped into ^Orient. 

In the spring of this year, his royal highness the 
prince of Wales contracted a matrimonial alliance 
with his cousin, the princess Caroline Amelia, daugh- 
ter of the duke of Brunswick. This mairriace, which 
gave great joy to the people, eventuallv proved a source 
of much domestic misery and national inquietude. In 
the following year, the princess gave birth to a daugh' 
ter ; and, soon after, a formal separation of the p&rents 
took place. 

Various circamstances had inspired the English 
people with a spirit of discontent. The cruel and d- 
legal practices of crimps for the recrniting service 
had occasioned several violent tumults ; and the in- 
creasing scarcity of provisions aggravated the public 
ill-hnmour. The reforming societies began to act 
with great boldness ; and that denominated the Cor- 
responding Society held several public meeting8,'one 
of which, in the fields near Copenhagen House, was 
computed to be attended by fihy thousand persons, 
and was distinguished by the daring addresses made to 
the people. On the first day of the meeting of parlia- 
ment, his maiesty was grossly insulted in passing to 
the house of lords by a fnrious mob, who clamorously 
demanded peace, and the dismission of Mr. Pitt. 

In consequence of this outrage, two bills passed 

both houses of parliament: one for the better aecurity 

-'' ^\M majesty's person, by extending the laws of 

on ; the other, for the prevention of seditioiur 
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meetings. These bills, howeveV, did not pus withont 
Btrons opposition. 

This year, that valuable settlement, the Cape of 
Good Hope, and part of Ceylon, were wrested from 
the Dutch: but ;in' expedition to Quiberon, in which 
were embarked about three thousand French emi* 
grants, entirely failed. 

An overture was made by the British government 
to negotiate a peace with France ; but it was so'cafft- 
tiously, not to say insolently received, that it was im- 
possible to take any farther steps for the attainment 
of this object. The truth seems to be, that the two 
governments were less inclined to a« pacification than 
the people, who were anxious to be relieved from a 
war, the evils of which were severely felt, and the 
eventual advantages of which they did not compre- 
hend, or did not think sufficient to compensate the 
pressures under which they laboured. 

During the last campaign, the French had been less 
•uccessRil than in the former year ; but the directory 
made vigorous preparations for placing the numerous 
armies of the republic in. a most formidable posture ; 
and the success of the French arms was not surpassed 
in any former period. In Italy, the republican troops 
17961 ^^^^ commanded by general Bonaparte,* whose 
^ lEtdvance into that country was an almost unin- 
terrupted career of victory. He defeat^ the impe- 
rialists at Lodi, and compelled nearly the whole of 
Italy to sue for peace. In Germany, too, the campaign 
began auccessnlUy on the side of the French 3 and 

Eenerals Moreau and Jourdan penetrated to the very 
eart of the empire ; but they were afterwards repel- 
led by the archduke Charles, who drove back the in- 
vaders. 

Hence the love of peace became more and more 
felt by the British and the Austrians, who now alone 

* Napoleon Bonaparte was a native «f Corsica, where he 
was born in 1769. With the most intrepid courage, and an as-, 
pirinff ambition, he possessed talents or the first order, which 
raised him to the summit of power in France, and rendered 
him formidable to ail the ndigbbouring nations. After seating 
himself on the throne of the Bourbons, the whole of Europe, 
with the ezoeption of Great Britain, sabmitCad to the will ot v 
ihlf wonderfiu man. 
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Mvaiiied of the grand eonfedenioy wbid^hadbMii 
formed against France j but in proportioD aa the ene- 
my vaa aaccenful, he mcreased in hia demanda, and 
refasedto listen to equal terms of aecommodatton. 
To evince the sincerity of their desire for peaoe, the . 
British ministry sent lord Malmeshnry as plenipoten- 
tiary to Paris to open a negotiation with tne French 
xepnblic. A mutual reatitution of conquesta wae the 
basis on which his lordship was empowered to treat; 
but the French refusing to restore the Netherlands, 
ordered lord Malmesbury to quit Paris in forty-eight 
hours, and the French territory with as much expedi- 
tion as possible. Whether either of the two govern- 
ments was really desirous of peace at this time, aeema 
▼ery doubtful. 

At the close ef this ^ear, the French, eneouraoed by 
reports of disaffection m Ireland, attempted, with thir- 
te^ ships of the line, and a large body of troops, to 
make a descent at Bantry-bay ; but the winds dispers- 
ing the armament, the commander-in-chief, who had 
arrived at his place of destination, returned to Brest 
with the loss of one ship of the line and two frigatea. . 

In Saldanna bay, a Dutch fleet of seteu aail of the 
line, which had aailed in hopes of retaking the Cape 
of Good Hope, was captureo by admiral Elphinatone ; 
and thna ended a campaign, in which Britain waa uni- 
formly successful on her own element. ' 

The aspect of affairs, however, was |loomy and dia- 
t^Qj-t nuu. The rapid and enormous increase of the 
^ national debt oad created an alarm among tiie 
. proprietors of the public funds ; and the bank having 
advanced immense and extraordinary sums to govern- 
ment, it waa found expedient to stop the payment in 
apecie. This strong measure, which necessity alone 
could juatify, caused a great sensation ; but it appear- 
ing that the bank had still a great surplus prc^erty, 
confidence was restored; and the notes of the bank 
passed «as freelv as ever, though the prohibition of 
pavment in cash waa ordered to be continued. 

Scarcely had the public alarm from the bank subeid- 
ed, when other dangers occasioned equal dread and 
constemation. A serious mutiny broke out among the 
•eamen of the /channel fleet lying at Spitbead ; but on 
obtaining an increase of pay, which th« ckeuaiataBces 
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•Ofiler mi diMifdiM mere w^eiu^f pe-e«ti*|ulMd. 

It WM hoped, that tkm «obcsmh>b oi govAnflM^t 
^ovld have pmventod abj fireth iMarr«ctM«$ tat » 
^Mitinji lar(^« out pit the'tforo, mwBii bimw mitragMiMi 
«id faU of dai^ger. Now nd ozintiigiftBl ^JUntodi 
^ere dioUtod^P the Adminliy, dolmtos wore eho- ^ 
■on to conduct wo meotinje^ and obo Riehonl FarlEor 
was appointed admiral of tho miitiaoiM ibot. The 
firmnesa of gDvernioeot, howovor, and the eaaetmoaC 
of two bills, denounciag death against ali who ahould 
aedoce any of bit mi^Biy^B aeamon from their dutw 
or hold any commantcatjon with ahipa in a state w 
mutiny, at length ororawed those miagwded men, 
Tbe>e4 flag of mtitioy was atrack j and many of the 
ringleaders, among whom was Parker^ sii&red deserr- 
edjpanitfbmeot. 

To these disgraoefnl pfooeedings in the ehannol, the 
successful bravery of dor seamen against the ett4my 
fonps a fltrilKing* contrast. Admiral sir John Jervis, 
commanding fitleen sail of the line, SrH in wit)^ a 
Spaaiah fleet of twenty-seven sail off Cape St. Vin 
cent *, and, after an ensMpsment of &Te hotars, in which 
the groal superiority of British taeties, skill, and bravo 
ry, was displayod, capUued fonr of the miaaber: The 
hoooor of a peeroire was de«ervedly beetowed oo tb« 
gfdUnt admiral, with the tilie of eail St. Viaoent, in 
aUasionto Umi scene of this flbitii^is aohiovament: 

After this victory, Tear*aamiral Nelaonv who had 
parttculady diatingiushod himsiAf in tho action, was 
aoAt «ith a flolllla to mal;o a aoctttrnal attaok on the 
town of Santa Cms, in the ishnd of Tontfriffe. ^fhln 
alMmpt,. howevftr, was aaancoessfiil : the flaUant ad- 
t$».nt lost an vrmy and one hnndfoA and- fif^ mott 
ifwrn eilher killed or wounded in the asaaalt; 

Adflmwl DttBOM. who had 4onf beoo engaged fas 
Ort^ if-UApking «r the Deteh iaet in the Twel> 
^^^'' hvmii MteiMd t* fimplaiid to^wfit, the ene>^ 

'^'^ ' my leoftiafed to sea. Daeeaer hanl% vetam- 
!•§» d iipo t id hie eyitdrB^ h^eaoh a mannevao to pro- 
* * " * ■ I oonliiet. The 

leet^niMof 

i^he tiMdyee 

. 'llbmmKwitm, te|B£uitad« 
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mifst-wM i^Md to ft peisrafe, by die styleaad tiUe oC 
lord vtwo*iit Dancan, of Campei)dowD, off wllieii 
place this victoir was aelrieved. 

Meanwhile, the British fovemoi^ot attempted to 
lenew.the Begotiation for peace ; and lord Malmeebtf- 
ry was again commiseioDed to ^proceed to Lisle ; iMt 
the French requiring that England sholild restore all 
the jiOBsessions which had been taken from France; 
>Spain, Kid HoUaild, without offening any compeireation 
on the part of those powers, the British plenipotentia- 
ry found it necessary to return. 

» About this time, however, the Austrians being com- 
pletely discomfited in ^taly, the emperor was induced 
to sign a definitive treaty with the French republic, at 
Campo Formic ; and thus Great Britain was left singly 
to combat .with an enemy, strengthened by a farge nc 
cession of territory and population,. aHter all the odi 
•ff flowers had been successively withdrawn^ or intim 
idaled from our alliance. 

Ireland, which had long been agitated by fcNreien 
17981 ^^^ domestic enemies, becatne this year the 
•* scene of an unnatural rebellion. The Unifad 
Irishmen, who had formed a conspiracy against gov- 
ernment, being disappointed in their expectations of 
receivings assistance rrom Fiance, ]>reptfred for ao el- 
tensive insurrection, without waiting for a co-opera- 
lion from the continent. Stimulated by some persoM 
of rank and consequoi^*^ among them, tiiey were 
' gutltjr of the most savage atrocities ; imd a few eT the 
principai traitors being themselves betrayed, their 
wretched adherents, finding conecalment no longer 
possible, broke out into open rebellion.^ 

It would be painful to enter into tiie detmlsofthe 
erueltiei and marders which were perpetrated in that 
unhappy country. In this unnatural contest, in wbidi 
one part of the British empire warred wi^ the net. 
numbers of the insurgents fell ; while theaurrhrots or 
the United Irishmen wreidted their ivengeanee on the 
unhappy prisoners that fell into their hands. 

Ajt lasteaii Camden wan rec^led, and the marqei* 
Cornwallis, who, to the higbest perwmal «!liaricter 
united splendid militaty talenttf, was appointed to tfae 
viee-royalty of Ireland. By o&rlng pardon to ell, ec* 
ceptt^ the leaden, in thetebei|ion,liepmTeiled«n 
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tiM peatMt part of the InMmBta to Mivesder their 
wmi, and tako the oath of allegiaaee to hia nujeatf s 
and the reat were defeated or awed by the uni^ 
troopa. 

The French, with a amall body of forcea, endear* 
Oured to revive the rebellioo ; and, anrpriauiff owr 
jtroopa by their audden appearance, gained a temporaiy 
advantage, but were aoon overpowered andcaptorednr 
lord Comwallia. A French squadron of one aUp ot 
the line andei^ht frieates, with troopa and araMonitiea 
on board, destined &r Ireland, was taken and diapen- 
ed by air John Borlase Warren ; and the whole Ftendi 
eqnipment, with the exception of two fngalea, fell 
altimaiely into the bands of the Enfflisb* 

Meanwhile, Bonaparte had sailed from Tonloa with 
an armament, consisting of thirteen ahips of the lane, 
aix frigates, and transports, having on boaid an nraay 
of thirty thousand men. Malta capitulated fo thia ar- 
mament, by the treachery of some of the chiefs of thst 
island -, and steering its coarse for Egypt, the Freneh 
debarked their forces in that coant^, which they 
arfeedily overran, notwithstanding the apirited <^poai* 
taon of the Mamelukes. 

Admiral Nelson, who had been detached by lord St 
Vincent, in quest of the enemy, with thirteen sail of 
the line and one fiftjjr-gun ship, Ibond the French fleet 
Anff 1 *^ anchor in the bay ofAbookir. AaeTore 

JjQQ a^d obstinate engagement ensued ; and, after 
' a dreadful conflict, a complete victoiy fe* 
warded the skill and gallantry of the British ndmiraiy 
hia officers, and men. Besides the French flag-^p 
<af 120 guns, one 74 was burnt; one of 80 guns and aoT- 
en of 74, were captured; two ships of the Une and 
two frigates escaped by flight, but were aoon afWr 
takep. If Bonaparte had not posaeased gieai taleeli 
and a fertile geniua, this victory, whi^h deprived Ue 
army of all communication with Europe, would linfe 
completely paralyzed the expedition, to Egypt For 
fhia aervice the admiral was created lord Nelaoa of the 
Nile, and received a pension of 2000L besides other 
hononra and rewards which were bestowed on him I7 
some of the sovereigns of Europe. 

The pand aeignior now declared war againat Fneoe § 
ead Panl, the new emperor of Russia^ in whoae ciMr«» 
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■MiJBi Mid hlw^mf^m^iOAtt^vndMaifimtL 
_ wf^ kis detMtslioB of Fittiiek priiieMeti, ad 
WW niWdiaiidby finglaiid. Tim •nperor «r 0enM* 
Bjr alM joined the conMeracy ifuiwt Fnnee; and 
mm lepeUie bid efua te «eat»id with Softer pew- 

M eaawhUe, the MMeMed taxee not kwhag proted te 
Bfodnetave w h«d beea etpected, the mintster had re- 
eeene to a tax ee iaooaM, reqairinf oae tenth on att 
jnaoaea exeeedinf two hundred poandi a-year. 

A aeaMue, however, which will ionnortalise the 
BiemetT of the premier, and deserve the lasting pt^- 
'tade el heth eoantriea, was hia projected anion with 
Ireland t whieh, after heing caavawed with great at- 
tontien in England, and violentlj opposed in IrehuMl, 
WM at last carried into effect, on principles pecnliarly 
ftMrwrahle to the real intereaU of the latter cenntnr. 

The arms of Russia speedily gave a new turn to the 
nrar in Italy : the tinslish recovered Naples fbr its Ayr- 
ttir povereign; and sir Sidney Smith, by hie braTerr 
and ake condnet. repelled an invasion of l^ria, bead- 
ed hy Boaaparte hioiselt 

The peifidy ai^d doplieity of Tippo Saib hnTing oe- 
17991 ®*'(<^*®d a new war in Iftdia-, general Harris, 
li^Kf} ^j^ eqaal saecesa ao.d ability, made himself 
master of Serinnpatam, in vtorming which the tyrant 
of the Mysore leli in action, and with him the oeNNca 
which had been established b^ his father Hydei i(By. 



The mater part of his dominions were eeiaed by tbe 
Media Company, and his family were sent tQ Cal' 
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While the alliea were engaged ia endeavonriiig to 
mahe aa impression upon France, Great Britain na- 
dertook an expedition to detach the Batavian repablic 
item Ite eenaexion with the French ; and a pqwerm 
armameaft was sent to Holland, under the command 
ef tie dttke of Torh. On tlpe 27th of Angilft, sir 
IU%h Ahercrombie, with the British and Rnaaiaii 
ti«ops, landed at the Helder, and defsated tl|e fbr^et 
Sjto o ae d io them, ailer a short and sharp conflict, won 
afljer. howoTer, the dnhe of York asanmiog t||e com- 
mand, the enemy haying assembled in grept'fli>rce.said 
the shasoft being too Ikr advanced to safPkt iheU to 

'^'-^ m the iieid, in « hostile connfery, the fhigliah 
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WMt obligor to abaodui the «BtnrpriM with firaat loss. 

Meamrbile Bonaparte lef^ tiie army which be com- 
manded in Egrpt, and embaikiD^ in an armed vessel, 
reached France in rafetj. The divisions and intriones 
in the French directory, aided by the ^pulari^ which 
he had acqnired, enaUed him to seise the reins of 
»vemment ; and dissolving the conneil of five hon- 
ored, be established a new constitution, the executive 
pert of which was vested in hibself as first eonsol, 
with two subordinate consnls «s his coUeagues. 

On bis accession to the eoostylar goveroflient|Bonn- 
perte addressed a letter to the king of Great Britein, 
and reqaested his maiesty to concur with him in roster- 
lag peace to the world ; out these overtures being fe* 
jected under the plea that his continuaace in power 
might be as unstable as his predecessofs, be preaaied 
Jane 14.^ ^'""^ ^'"^ ^^ ^*^ ^^^ vigour. Al Maren- 

laOO V*'^^ f*^* ^^ Austrians a most sign?! defeat, 
* end eMiged the emperor to conclude tlbs 
tiea^.of Lanevilie. Malta having sabmitted to the 
anas of England, after a blockade of two years, the 
breach catered into a treaty for evacuating Egypt ; 
bat the British go;vemiBent unhappily refusing to rati- 
ly this contention, which bad been formed under the 



aaepices of sir Sidney Smith, the French seneral an 
that country reoommenced hostiiitieu} and in order 
to expel the enemy rrom that province, without wbi<^ 



our India possessions conld not have been seenre, air 
Ralph Abercrombie was seat into Effpt with a power- 
fhl army. On the Slst of March yJaOlrthat. gallant 
veteran defeated the Freneh general, Menoa, wMi 
great loss, bat was mortally woended in the ectioa. 
and died a few days afterjjeqoally beloved and teverao 
for hisprivate virtues ^» for nis military talents. Gen- 
eral Hutchrnson, whcr succeeded to the oommand, 
coinpleted the reduction of Egypt. 

Meanwhile, as the anion between Great Brt^a and 
Ireland had been fixed by the legislative to commenee 
and be in force from the first day of the nineteenth 
century, the imperial pariiainent of botb islande met 
18011 ^ Westminster, on the 22d of Janueiy. The 



emperor of Russia had not only, withdrawn bim< 
-sen from the confederacy against France, bat "-^ -*- 
"lo the coaaself of Boi^rte, hid sti mttU t e d 
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. ttidl Swedes to enter into mn anned neutnllty ftttuMt 
An coootrj. When all Earope was thus combined 
•nuMt BriUie, and almost every port elnit against oi, 
Mr. Pitt and his principal coai^otors resigned tliev 
ntaations. The minister; apprehending, as haa beeb 
aappoeedj that bis ccntinuanee in office might prove 
WM impediment to the restoration of peace, ht, consid^ 
eriag, a« is mote probable, and has been asserted, that 
hie pledge to the catholics at the time of the' union, 
repaired either the fhifilment of his promise or the 
Moriftce of his place, relinonished all his employ- 
■Mats. Mr. Adaington. speaker of the house of con- 
■OM, was appointed first lord of the treasury and 
dMBoellor of the exchequer: lord Hawkesbory, sec- 
ratonr of sUte for the foreign department; and eari 
81 Vincent, first lord of the admiralty. 

The king of Prassia earnestly oromoted the north- 
eta eoaTewacy, and sent an army into Hanover; bat 
« British fleet, under admirals sir Hyde Parker and 
laid Nelson, being despatched to open the Baltic, an 
imil ^Bgag^ment took place at Copenhagen, which 
•■ bad been strongly A>rtified, when the resaU was 
a conplete victory on the part of the Enftlish, ehieflr 
obtained by the intrepid conduct of lord Nelson. Ar- 
tor this bloody battle, an armistice ^as- agreed ee; 
aad tfie emperor Paul being succeeded by bis son 
AlaiaBder, the northern confederacy wan dissidved, 
and peace was restored between England and the na- 
tioae of which it was composed. 

The chief difficulty in regard to a pacification vrith 

France being removed by the evacuation of Egypt by 

the French, preliminaries of peace were signed on 

the 1st of October, to the i^^bonnded joy of the united 

18011 ^^^^'*^' The torms, however, were far from 

-' giving universal satisfAction, aad many saw in 

tihem. the seeds of a new war at no great diatanee ; 

bat, after various delays and difficulties, a definitive 

tiaa^ was signed at Amiens, on the 27th of March 

laOfl *Wlo^np:. By this treaty. Great BriUin restor- 

1 to France and Ler allies, every possession 

or colony which she had taken from them during the 

JKlf^ti? •*»«®R«7"h. island of Trinidad, and U.e 

S'S^K^S^''***^^?^*?"- Kaypt was to be result- 
ed to the Porte; and the integrity of the Turkish eia- 
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pn% WM goanntted. The French were to eTicuate 
the territories of Naples and of Rome. MtiltawAsto 
' be rettm«d to its own- order of hniffhts. 

It was soon, however, evident tnat the tretty of 
Amiens would not Be productive' of any long period 
of tranquillity. The restless ambition of Bonaparte, 
which,, whilst it could not sufffr neighbouring nations 
to repose in peace and security, was at last fatil to 
himeetf. No man, either of ancient or modern tiniDs, 
ean be compared with this extraordinary person, who, 
•• if regarding Europe as too confined a theatre for 
his ambition, grasped at the dominion of the whole 
world, and whose unparalleled life seems to resemble 
ft ietion and romance, rather 'than a history of real 
MtioAs. 

His assumption of the presidency of the Italian re- 
Mbiii6, and oie convention which he had Ibrmed with 
Spiiir, were objects /of jealousy to the British govern- 
fnent; but the subjugation of Switxerland was a wan- 
ton cggressioB, which excited indignation in the breast 
«f eveiy friend of liberty ; and the aims at dominion 
whtcli were every where visible, withheld the Eoglisb 
flrialsttiy from surrendering Mtdta, unconditionally. 
Thiii procured a rupture between the two countrii^, 
ifvui ^"^^ ^"^^ ^** proclaimed by Great Britain against 
"""^ France, on the I8th of May._ 

Oae of the first measures of Bonaparte, after the 
mewal of hostilities, was to seize on the electorate of 
Hanover; but the invaaion of Ehnland appeared at 
tifcin time the principal objeclt which occupied his at- 
tention. A flotilla was prepared for conveying the 
niSitary hordes of France to the British shores ;. ex- 
teMivto camps were formed in the vicinity of the har- 
hoard $ apd the troops were kept in constant readiness 
fbr embarkation. Such, however, were the exertions 
aaade to receive the boasted iovaaera of England, that 
veinnteer associations- were every where formed ; men 
of all ranks and professions, animated with one com- 
aaoii lleeling of indignation, devoted a great portion of 
tbair time to preparations for the defence of their 
country J and -the whole kingdom presented the ap- 
pearaace of one wide tented field. 

The regular military force of Great Britain was also 
I beyond ail Sormer precedent, and stationed 
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im itiftntft ptru oT tiie kn^don ; «liil« m 
UoduMM the - •iieoiy'f fotu $ aiid caafioed tlidir 
•qoadroiui ud AatillM wiUm Um pretectkui of tbair 
vmm bttleriet. 

Meaawhiley a miw iosiirreciion l^okc out in Dablin, 
wlueh eocittiofted some slaroi, but which wm ■ p a od i- 
W mrMted; but \wffi Kiiwarden, mid Hm oephew 
" Mr. Wolfh, ttnfortQnftt«ly pauiog lit th« time, weve 
dragged oat of tltetr carriage by. the iasHrgeirts, aad 
beniroMly pel to deeth. 

Tbie year, the Freitek gevcminent transferred Lee- 
ieUea to the Ueiled States of .%t»eriea for Uie e«ini vt 
fline nrilKow of dollanv 

The majorities «» the side of mteisfers beiog gre^t* 
18041 ^y redaoed, by the opposition «»f Mr. Pitty who 
J hmi httben«i supported Uhe ediuihielnilioii^ Mr. 
AddiagHNi reeigeed Che office «>f cheoceUer of Ihe ei- 
ehefaer end irai lord of the treasery » awl w«i sueeeed- 
•d by Bftr. Pitt. At the aone time the duke of P^iti- 
lud wa* amoiafted president of the eoneeU } and &epl 
fildoa lord chaneellor. 

Vanoea atteaaipte agamst the enemy's fiotiUae* ea 
tfteir otrii eeaels were mwieeeesfel. The moel «oe- 
•MenMe vf this kmd, was an oadertabiag by Hud 
fteiHi, with a Aeeil of men of war aad other abipa, to 
deetroy aboat one headred and fifty Preaeh vetfMls, 
i»ooMd .00 the otttiide of Bovlogae pier. The4eetni- 
meeli ehieiiy depemled an for thia ptifpeeer were eer- 
lUB eaploding vesMie called catamanoa, whteh^bew- 
*ver, eaticeiy diaappofieied the espectalioiie Ihnt had 
been formed. 

Thoeel^ S^n lad act doelaied war against pritaia, 
ytH the Eof hsh gevemmeat ooasidered Ibat power as 
wholly uader the eentrel of Bonaparte y aeA a Brttidi 

aiadroo was. therefbM, seat to intereept the Spae- 
iHgatea which eeateyed specie firom ^saeriee lo 
Cadic An engaMment easMd, ia which eiwoflbe 
Speeieh vessels blew up -, and the rest, with Ihe Ireas- 
ere, fell into the hands of the Eoglish ; bat tiiia aal of 
the BriUsh giWermiieirt eaa scarcely be eonsidefed 
•Qietwise than as a violatioa of the law of natieoe. 

The aflgressions of Bonapcrte ia Genna»y and Italy, 
promed aaotiier eoalitioa aiiong the europeaK aow. 
ete: abd the «< mightf ar«^ eT fiogtwd," vhM^ 
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«M l»>»iatMd«d for the iannMi «r tMH «»ii«trtr, 
Iflmi ^""^ whicii bad reaaiMd flMrljr lw« 7««n «te. 
tiMwj 114,11^ miMl iMietive, wm withdrawn frt»n ike 
wkMtm of the chuseel } b«l the ft«»l bOUe of Aetter- 
lits deetfoyed the hopei of Rummi and Awtriir, and 
compiled the Utter power to eeoe|»t eneh teriAe of 
MQOBMiodaaett ae France thought fit Ce di«Uie. 

Meanwhile Goree, whieh had been tihea by the 
French, was reeaptared ; and the Dateh aattlenieat 
ef 3arinaai capitulated to a force aader the enmitoalid 
of nr Ghariea Green and coauMidore Hood. Botia- 
parte, on whom the people of France knd eenl^rred 
the rank and title of emperor ef the' Frrtieh, mtidt tni 
e fw t ar e to the king, fai whiehhe eipremtd a wiah for 
peace, and depraeirted the eonlinQanoe ef hoatilitkfs 
aa teaidinf to a aaeleaa elfoaieo ef Mead. The rep}/ 
ef the Rritiih f otrermnent declared, that the kin^, 
thoagh ardently deaitona of peace, waa eo«viaced that 
thia ohieet coeM. be atUined only by amofeflieMs 
whieh ahoald preirida for the fotaie aafhty and traa* 
^Uity of Europe, and, in co a a eqo e n ee, till be bad 
cofununieated with the eentioedtal peweia, with 
whom he was engaged in confidential felalions, he 
fote it im p e wi ble to ^e a mora particiilar aaiw«r t6 
the Of ertore. 

The miaAiMrtttnea of our alliea en the contiiMfnt #Cfe 
m tome degree ecHnnensated by the briUiaa> sQccet^ 
Which attended the tteeta of Great Britain. A fleet 
ef tweWe Fiench, and atx Spaniah aMp*- ef the Hue, 
had sailed for the West Indies, nrfderthe eommaad 
of admiral Villeneave; and lord Nelson, with oalv 
eleven sail of the line, pursued the Ffoncli admiral 
who, terrified by the intelHgenee of his apf»roach, has- 
tened baek to iborope, and, near cape FMiistetre, was 
•neonntcred by sir Robert Calder, who took two ef 
Ilia large ships. 

Soon after, the cenhined Heets ef Franee and Spalfi. 
aaaoontiBg to thirty-three sail ef tiie line, agidll Ifittod 
mder the aane admiral, with the intention of givittg 
battle to lord Nelaon. The Britiah ndmlnl,lrawe?er, 
had been reinforoed with seven ahlpa, which angaoeirt* 
•d hia fieet te the nnmber of twentf -seven sail of the 
line. On the SIst of October, lord Kelson, to his 
gnat Joy , deseried the mighty avmament ef the ene- 
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map ahoat mwb aillM east of eape TnMg^. Th* 
ktt BMBionbla Mgul of tbe British admini, " B^- 
land expeota avarj maa to do bia dot//' waa received 
witk arrliwatinnt fmm the wbole fleet. About aoat, 
the dfaadfiil coateat bei|;aa, by the leading ahijpaof the 
"* •" ■ ' ■ r'aiiae ' 



Britaab eeifluna breaking tbroogh the enean Wa iiae. In 
thia Moody battle, lofd Nelsoa waa mortalijr aroaoded 
by a moaket-baU, fired from tha ahrottda of the Re- 
doabtable, to which the adaiind'a ship, the Vietorjr, 
waa oppoaad, .after haviag compeUed ViHeoettve to 
atrike hia flag oa board the Baoentaur. The Britiili 
liaiOy however, did not cloae hia eyea in death tiU'bo 
Iwd foeeived aasnranee -of a decisive vietary, whea. 



ftiaUy aaiUug, be eselai»ed, '* Qod be praised !» aa^ 
esBiied, la 9ua eoMonent, aiaetaea of die eiiefliy% 
ahlpa were eaptored by the Eagfiab. Hie patriolie 
bera, by wbeai tbia ykim faadbeep achieved, was'hi- 
tanod IB the aaoat magaifioeat asanaer, at the pubKc 
•spenae } the title of eari Nelson, was conferred sa 
bia biotoar, with a aoitable iacoaM ; and -mooomeati 
totbe aemovy of bias who bad been the pride and tha 
glory of hia coiuitry^ aroae in all the priaoipal tewai 
of the empire. 

Meaawliile, the araa of Britain were crowned with 
■aw triomphs in India, where sir Arthur Wellesley, 
vow dnke of WeUiagton, defeated Scindiah, a power* 
fttl Mahratta chieftain, and obliged him to cede a 
large tract of eountey to the British ; and, befot« tba 
eieaeofthe year 1806, a peace waa concluded with 
Holkar, another Mahratta chief, who waealao depriv- 
ed of a very coasiderable extent of territory. 

Fraaee and Prussia concluded a treaty, by which 
Hanover was transferred to the latter power; and 
Fiederio William occupied nearly the whole of that 
eleolente, the property of bis old ally, with his troops. 

The total failure of the continental coalition greatly 
angasented the gloom which prevailed in England ia 
conaequenee of the alarming illness of Mr. Pitt. Thia 
distinguished statesman, whose infirm state of health 
bad been Incraaaed )n anxiety and disap|K>iotnient, 
18061 ^'P^ on the !£M of January, after l^viag di* 
■» rooted the aflaim of this coantry te- a longer pe^ 
nod than any former minahter. Uudep^his anspicea^ 
the manume supremacy of £ngUnd was confinqed bf 
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• MriM of mott tpleadid' Tietoriet; but ih% fHMle 
tefdeiw were enoraiooslj augmentetf. He Ubo^sid 
socoewfony to pt«wnr« Great Britain from the conts- 
gioB of rerolutiooary ptiicipies *, and be exerted hiai- 
eufwith equal seal, bat wttb lesi Miecess, to resiat 
the militanr detpotitm by which Fraoce threatened to 
■tibjttgaie UM oontinent. In abort, he* was a ttatesAian 
of great ability and atrengtb jofmmd, who rendered 
momentoua services to hie eountry ; and it must be 
allowed, that never was the force of the British chnr- 
■eter. tried l»y 'greater dsngen, or graced by mere 
epleodid achievements, than nnder. the administration 
orWttliaraPitt. 

On the death of this distingoished and disinterested 
iteleimaii,' lord Orenville waa appointed first lord of 
the tteaannr : Mr. Fox, aeeretary of aUte for foreign 
affahe j lord Henry Petl^; chancellor of the exchequer ; 
■ad Mr. Windham, secrf tary of atate for the depaft- 
miest of war and the edoftiea. 

About ten days' after these apfMiatments, a negoti»> 
tion took place with France, whieh was no less aingu- 
lurittiti commencement than fmitless in its resntt. 
A Frenchman, calling himself Gevrilliere, disclosed 
to Mr. Fox a plan for the assassination of Bonaparte j 
but that minist^ dismiased the wretch with indigne- 
laon, and informed the French government of the med- 
itated crime. This extorted from Bonaparte a well 
merited compliment 4o t|)e honour and generosity of 
Mr. Fox; naa a negotiation for peace between the two 
cMMutriea commenced ; but «Aer being continued for 
a considerable length of time, the eonlinental policy 
of France proTentad a satisfactory issue. • 

One <^rae first measures of the new ministers was 
an iaerease on the income-tax, which, already odious 
aadl oppressiYe, was raised ftom five to ten per cent, 
aa all incomes exeeeding fifty pounds. 

la the house of commons, Mr. Fox moved a reso- 
lution, whtcb waa carried into effect^ and which majr 
ba aaid to haTe cloaed the parliamentary career of that 
gfaat atatetman. This resolution ptoposed to take 
afibotual meaamres for abolishing tiie iSlave Trade ; 
aad an address from both houses wss carried to the 
king, beaeeching him to obtain by negotiation the eon- 
lace of foreign powers in the abolition of the 
i iaiquitooa traffic. 
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Hm Cm% tt Om4 H«p« Mis m w m m&iiod «»Uic 
BMliihl tat Ml illemiKM ftpMiith Simtk AoMriai, 
Umiflb at §m w ww iw m l, fiMUj proved abMUva. la 



ItalVy kowafW^tlM Brttitii Mmt were Uianpliaat^ uid 
«r Joha Staut defeated at Maida a French •wmw aa- 
^w flBBMri Rapier^ f»ifh ^raat tow j bat tbie brilliaai 
▼ictoiT. whiah waa ackwved- with a cemparatiyely 




or Napoleon carried into aflbel^ a aclftiaa 
t aabvaitiag the aaciaat eoaa&itatlatt of the Gergaan 
mmfin, bv eatabUabiagwhat wai called the coaleda- 
latMtt ef the Rhine. The mennbera ef tbia aonfede- 
fatiatt wane the enpeiar of the Freneb, the kia^i ef 
Bavaria and Wirtaaiberg, aad aaTeial other Garawa 
ftiaeea. Separalinf tbeaMelvea from the Gemwaie 
miiiiw, theaa nriaaea oboie Boaaparte fifi their pro- 
taeCar, and eataUiahed n federal aUianee, bj wbieh 
tbey eagBfad to Ihraiih a certaia eontingeiit of tioopi^ 
in eaae or a continaatal war.- Coaformabljp to aa v- 
na yiB a aat with Napoleon, Franoia laaigaed bia eiic« 
and title of eapeior of Gervaor. abd aoaened Ini 
GeivwB provineea to the empire of Aaatria. 

On the IJtth of September died that illoatnons atataa- 
laom >Mn and friend tothebnmanraceiCbariea James 
'^'^^ FoK, wheae bwt momenta were embittemd. hy 
finding that the ambitiapi of Bonaparte dt^rived biai 
ef the pleaabre dearast to bia heart»-*that of termi- 
aating the •ufferingi of diatmated fiarape, and re■ta^ 
ing to bia oonatry the bleaaioga of peace. Am a aena- 
tor, Mr. Fot waa diatingiiiab{d alike for the eoa^Nfa- 
benaivenew of bia Tiewa, the Uberality of bia priaai 
plea, and the peranaaive and coavinoiag power of bit 



OM^nenae J aa a nunitter, be ditplajred in Ibe mta- 
aganmnt of pnblie aiTair^, the aame noUe aimplinibr 
which charaoceriaed hia eendnot in private life j and, 
in a man, bia jteat and amiable qualitiea aompii^d him 
the cordml lotion of bia frienda, and the genemai 
adnuratMn of hia adveraarief. 

On the de^ of this lamented atateamaa, lord Haw- 

u^ waa ajppoiatod Mcretacj of foreign aflbira^ and Mi: 

ina Gieaville became first lord of the ndpikJl^ 
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ThA&teoffMiimiwtfM ^ Avum to wkk^ til 
Hie aid fnv i MiB li wia •spoiled. Afl»r I9Mi«l0m 

8«vedM, be readered hioiMilf f<9raiid*Me ta «li fittt 



rope, Im the pronptMM aod aeergy of hi* 
Predene Wilhem diMoreied tb«t the Freaeh tepe* 
ror, wbo had gnorantied to him tlie potfflNifMi ^am^ 
over, WM effiBftag the reatonUoe or tlitt electorate w 
the baaw of besotiation with the English eoect. !«• 
dtmaet at the dtoger of lotiog thia aequiaitiofi, he re- 
•Mved to try the tazard of war; and, filer aeeceaaive 
aettoea, in which the Praaaiaea were eaifonnly de* 
featod, a treioeiidoiia confliat took plhce on the 14th 
of October, ia the plains hetweee Weiouur aed Aaer- 
atedt The iaave of thia eegagemeat, in whieb Fved* 
ia06l ^^^ WilKain aoffered a total defeat, laid Pnia- 
I4WOJ ^j^ ^^ ^^^ mercy of Bonaparte, who took pocr 
•eaaion of Berlin, and coeipletoly tohjegated that 
eottotry^ Between the Freaeh ami Roaatao amiea » 
•eriea of bloody conteau also took plaee, in whieh 
the former were Bnifonniy vktorioaa ; aed, «t leegth, 
peaee waa aigeed at Tilsit by the emperora ef FramM 



Hapoleen 'now ooatroUed the whole ef the eoetlB*' 
eat. His brother Louis was created kiuff of HoUaiuli 
hie brother Jeaeph,kiflg of Kaptes j^ and bia brother 
Jerone waa in peraoa created king of Weatphiilit, 
with torrttoriea ceded by Prussia aadother oeii^iheitr* 
te states. Napdeea hiawelf waa sot only emperor 
orFtance, but alao king of Italy : and Spam waa en- '• 
toieiy anbaenrleot to the policy ef that ambilieiia and 
daving, theadh able ruler. 

Wbikt at Berlin, Bonaparte iasued a decree, inter* 
dieting all eemmevce aad correspoBdcnee hetwce» 
Am coantriea aadar hia eontrol and the Britiah Islands, 
which he deelated to be in a atato ef bleohade. 

The well kaowa reUietaaoe of the king to eitaad 
Ibe pcivilegaa of the vathoUoe, did net avefcat lord 
Grevrille and his associates from intreaueiaji a hill 
iftto parliaoMnt, for the porpese ef eaipewerwg per- 
se of that perauaaioB to 811 the Ugheat oScae la the 
ay and the aary. The-king eiy w aaed hia decided 
leetioa to ihia mea«ire, and demanded ftom hie 



a witttoa ptodfa, 1ha& they weald aeaai 
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•(■ill tiring forward any propoaal eooneotad^tk f)p6 
eatboUe qnoation. Ai tke mmisterB eonld not aaaent 
to tiiii, tfaey resigned tbeir •iUiatieDt, and a neir ad- 
minlalration was formed. The dnke of Portland waa 
appointed firat lord of the tteaaory; Mr. Perceval, 
chancellor of the exchequer ; lorn Eldon, lord chan 
c^lor ; lord LiTerpool, secretary Ibr the homenjepeit- 
ment; lord Castlerea|fh, secretary for the war dmait- 
ment; and Mr. Canning, secreta^ for foreign-affairt. 
Anew parliament was assembled, which iiilly es- 
ISOTl ^b^i'h^^ .^® strength of the new mlniatera; 
•^ and the 6rBt important measure was a plan for 
increasing the regular army from the miUtia, and aap- 
plying the deficiencies arising from such a transfer, 
^ ny a supplementary militia. In the becinninff of this 
year, the island of Cara9oa sttfrendered to Ae Eag- 

' A confederacy of the northern powers against Brit> 
ain being now apprehended, the ministem sent a pow* 
eifol armament against Denmark,- which waa compel- 
led to surrender lier fleet to the English, after the 
liombardment of her capital. This meaanre justly ea* 
cited the indignation or Europe, and gave to the one 
mies of Great Britain, a plausible pretext for theii 
hostility. 

In consequence of the decree of Bonaparte from 
Berlin, the English ministers issued orders, subieetiav 
all ports and places in Europe, from winch the BritiaS 
fla^ was excluded, and all those in the coloniea of hia 
' majesty's enemies, to the restrictions conseqnebt oa 
aetuaib' blockade, declaring all trade in the produce or 
mannfactures of such countries or eolenies to be «n- 
lawful, and authorising the capture of all veesela ea- 
gaffed in that trade. To these orders Bonaparte pob- 
RsMd a rejoinder at Milan, in which he decreed, that 
all ships which should be searched by a British ves- 
sel, or should pay any tax to the Ennliah goTemaaent. 
were denationalized, and might be lawftilly captmed 
wherever found. 

Theae cohflieting !«gn1ations respecting the tmda 
pfnentnls, oceaaioned an act in the American con. 
press, imposing a strict embargo on all veasels befongw 
ing to the American states, and eommandimr all fer> 
eign ahips to quit the harbqara of the United Btatei. 
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' TlM dMiyw ef BoMpttte agtiacft Sptto becMM 
daily- more iii«inf«iC> and atreatr wh oondodadtt 
FaittaiB«bleaii for the parti^n of Portosal. A Freneh 
•nojr was already on ita aureh to Lisbon, when Um 
Nov 29 P<*'tiHn>o*B- fl^«t set lail from the Tagua. 

Y^^'with tbe priaca resent tind the whole nnral 

^^ family on t>oard; and proceeded to Rio de Ja- 
. nairoy eacorted by an Enriiah aoQadroo. The Fraaeb 
army under Janot, already on tne heights above Lie* 
bttt, took possession of that capital, and subjected the 
inhabitants to military law. 

Madeira was placed under the protection of the 
English ', and the Danish islands in the West Indies, 
St. Thomas, St. John and St. Croix, surrendeied to a 
Britiah squadron under sir Alexander Cochrane. 

The French had obtained possession of the princi^ 
pal fortresses in Spain ; and the approach of Morat, 
with a powerful army to the capital^ increased the 
riarm of the Spanish peoide. Cnarlea IV. abdicated 
the crowa in favour of nis son, the prince Of. th# 
Astnrias, who commenced his reign under the ttelts 
of Ferdinand the Seventh } but this arraogemeal did 
not suit, the policy of France, and, the father and son 
qnarrelling, Charfea transferred to Napoleon the sover* 
•ignty of Spain, who, having persuaded Ferdinand U> 
aseet him at Bayonne, compelled him to renounce the 
crown in favour of his family. Charles,, his qseen, 
and Godoy, prince or the peace, retirad to 
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Rome; and Josec^ Bonaparte was installed 



kinff of Spain and the Indies ; while Joachim M«iat, 
theorother-in-law of the -French emperor, wasasade 
kinff of Naples. 

These transactions, however, did not take place 
without cauaing great commotions and mnoh effuaion 
of blood in Spain ; and the Spanish people, exasperat- 
ed bjr the cruelties committed by the French in that 
eonatry^ declared war against France, and sent depn* 
ties to implore the assistance of England. This re- 
quest was readily granted, and a force of ten Aoosand 
' sen saHed to Corunna, under the conlmaad of sir 
Arihmr Wellealey ; but on communicating with the 
8psttiah leaders in that diatrict>it was determined to 
paeeeed to Fortngal, where the troopa were disem- 
Mfked in MoBdego*bay. Junot, ceUeeting his whole 
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Viaiemi iMit, after fea •baClMte aa ^te at. lim Fr^Mli 
idd^todwithtbaloaaafteimeAttifMi " 



SiriI*wDaifymBla,«lwan(iv«dABaa 

Gibraltar to aaaame tiia eoBAiiaiid af te Britisk asmj^ 
•anciaded'a diagms^Ail eo^yaiitMni at Cinlia, by vkicJi 
the Fraach tro<^ wera aeat to Fvaooo, atlM expenae 
of the Eaglisb govomfnoAt, «Uiio«t baing oonai^afod 
aa priaoifeora of wars 

Tbo eoDMBaad of tho Britiab armjr u Portugal 4o- 
▼olTod on Sir John Moore, who arrived with a raw* 
fbrcemeat of f we] ye tboeaaad men. lliat ofie^ bad 
been intmated with an aapeditioo for the aaaiatanea of 
Sweden^ againat which war bad be^n decland Inr 
Roaaia, PraaaM, and Denoaa^ 3 but thtongli the mfoa* 
ciooa and violent eondaot of Ibe Swemk aaonarcb, 
be had been eonatrained to reUurn without lending bia 
troopa. 

MMnwhile, the diaaateni which befel Iks Faenab 
aimiea in Spain, iatimidated Joa^b BenapeffOy who, 
after ji reaideneeof ten daya in Madrid, deowped 
ftoBi Ait capital, taking with htm the regalin and 
etown jewela, and seme other vahiablea from Ae pal- 
aeaa and treaanry. (te thia occaaton, the Spaniard^ 
eontemntnoualy obaerved. that " Joaeph bad put into 
bia pocket the crown, wbioh he datat not wear npen 



the bead of bia troopa. he we^ld L w i m n bia 
at Madrid, and plant bia eagtea on the fm* 
of Portog^. Aceofdin^, a lacge and over- 
Bg force entered Spun ; and tho nnd ia <apliaad 



The l^rancb eoHieror, indignant at tike coaCactof 
tba Spaniaada, and the diaconSteure of hia-araalea. an- 
Domiced to bia legialatiTe body, thai, placing bia- 
aelfat the bead of bia troopa; be wo^ld cceiarE bia 
brother at 
traaaeaof 
whelming f 



tvoopa of that country were eaatly d e feat ed %y Iba 
" '" * ■ ■ * the mm 



bocta of French veterana, oommanded by 

aUe genecala, and animated by the paaaenoe of liipeii 
loon. 

By the ramaentationa apd namoalHrincea ef M» 
Frere, Oie Engliah aiaiatar at Madrid, wat Jeba 
Moore had been rnpid to direct bin marah «kA«k 
capitals bnt bearing that Madrid had iiirrnndnpid tB 
*"-- Fteaob^ aa4 that Slapoleon waa marcbiag 1 
4i agreai b#dy at foreea, the EegUah 
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found himself compelled to retreat. Tne diBtresses 
whieb the British armj suffered in this retreat were - 
dreadful. With few intervals of repose, which the 
French forces allowed tbeni, they trayersed two hun* 
dred and fifly miles in a fliountainous country, in the 
middle of a severe winter, and by roads almost impas- 
sable. At length, after a most painful and harassing re- 
18091 ^^^^^' ^" which they lost several thousand men, 
-I the British army reached Corunaa on the ISth 
(if January ; and on the 16th pf that month, when the 
embarkation of the troops was about to commence, 
they were attacked by the French, under the com- 
mand of marshal Soult. The British, however, though 
inferior in nutnber, exhausted by harassing marches, 
and deprived of their artillery, which had been em- 
barked, repulsed the enemy, and achieved a victory 
under the most adverse circumstances ; but, in this 
dngagement, the English lost their brave commander, 
who was killed by a cannon-ball, and who, in his last 
moments, expressed a hope that his country would do 
him justice. 

Sir Arthur Wellesley being again appointed to the 
command of the army in the peninsula, landed with 
reinforcements in Portugal. Soult was driven from 
Oporto; and Sir Arthur Wellesley, joined by the 
Spanish general Cuesta, hastened to meet marshal 
Victor in the south. The allied army was strongly 
posted at T^lavera, where it was attacked by Victor. 
An obstinate engagement ensued, in which the French 
were defeated with the loss of ten thousand men. 
This victory occasioned great joy in England ; and sir 
Arthur Wellesley was honoured with a peerage, by 
the title of lord viscount Wellington. 

After *his battle, the enemy collectedin great force> 
under marshals Ney, Soult, and Mortier, and the Brit- 
ish army was obliged to retreat into Portugal. In th« 
other districts of Spain, the French arms were tri- 
umphaotj and, at the close of the campaign, the 
principal armies of the patriots had been successively 
defeated and dispersed. 

The island of Mattinico was taken by the English; 
and lord Cochrane destroyed or rendered unservir 
ble ten French ships in Basque roads. 

War being agam declared between Austri 
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France, the hoatile armies were put in motion 3 aad 
battles were fonrbt at Abensberg, at Eckmabl^and at 
Ratisben all in faToar of the French. In the battle 
of Aspeme, bowerer, B<maparte was uttauccessfal 
ajgainst the archduke Charlel ; but at Wagram, a short 
time after, he obtained a decisive victory over the 
Austrians, and compelled th? emperor again to sue 
for peace, which he granted. 

An expedition wa^ fitted out for making a deaoent 
on the Ptttch island of Zealand ; and an armament, 
consisttne of a military (prce of nearly forty thousand 
men, under the command of the earl of Chatham, and 
a fleet of thirty-nine sail of the line, and thirty-six 
frieates, under the direction of sir Richard Strachan, 
aailed from England. After a vigorons siege. Flushing 
was compelled to surrender : but the ulterior objects 
of this expedition completely failed ; and the oc0upa» 
tion of the low and marshy islands of Walcherin and 
South Beveland proved sreatly destructive to the 
troops, who were seized with a pestilential fever. 

Tne reduction of Zante, and tae consequent surren- 
derof the Ionian islandi), effected by the joint efforts 
of lord CoUingwood and sir John Stuart, ma^ be reck- 
oned among the more fortunate events of this year. 

A partial change of administration took place, in 
consequence of the resignations of lord Castlereagh, 
Mr. Canning and the duke of Portland. Mr. Perce- 
val united in his own person the offices of first lord 
of the treasury, and chancellor of the exchequer 5 the 
marquis Welleslev was appointed secretary for foreign 
affairs 5 and lord Liverpool secretary at war. 

^ The next session of parliament commenced with ' 
violent deb&tes on the disastrous expedition to Walche- 
18101 ""^ ' ^"^^ ^^^ Chatham thought proper to resign 
-' bis office of master general of tne ordnance. 

In Spain, the cause of independence was still un- 
SBccesafUl ; but Caiiz, which had become the seat of 
government, being protected by a combined British 
and Spanish fleet, and occupied by a considerable 
military force, bade defiance to any attack of the 
enemy. « 

Cittdad Rodrigo and Almeida fell successively into 
the hands of the French. At Buzaco, however, the 
Kngli^K obtained a victory, but afterwards retired to 
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the fltrmug liaea of Tonw V«dntB $ and Manhal hSm*' 
aena, the Franch generd, fixed his head quartenjii 
Santarem. v 

Napoleon dWorced the empress Josephhie, and mar- 
ried tne archduchess Maria Leaisa. daughter to the- 
emperor of Austria. Europe beheld with sstonish- 
ment this alliance, whi6fa was not less disgraceful to 
the emperor Francis, than injurious in France to the 
popularity cf Bonaparte. 

The sbvereignty of Holland was resigned by Louis ^ 
and tbe Seien United States were annexed to the 
French empiie. In Sweden, the states elected the 
French marshal Bemadotte cxowa-prince of that coun- 
try. 

In the West Indies, the English took the island of 
Gnadaloupe ; and in the Indian Ocean, the French isl- 
ands of Bourbon and tbe Mauritius. They also took 
Amboyna from the Dutch. 

In consequence of the return of the king's malady, 
ifti n ^^^ prince of Wales was appointed regent, sub- 
loi 1 J j^Q^ ^Q ^i ^^ restrictions which, on a former 
occasion, had been proposed by Mr. Pitt. On the 6th 
of February, his royal highness was installed as > re- 
gent; and he declared his intention not to remove 
from their stations those whom he found his majesty's 
official servants, lest any act of his might interfere 
with his roysl father's recovery. 

The eommercial distress^ of the nation necessarily 
demanded the attention of parliament ; and a bill was 
assed, empowering the treasury to issue exchequer 
.ills to the amount of six millions sterling, the same 
to be reimbursed in three quarterly instalments j but 
the ^ects.of this bill were less beneficial than had 
been expected. The legislature also passed a bill, for 
preventing the current gold ooin from being paid for a 
greater value than its current value, for preventing 
bank of Ei^and notes trom being received at a value 
inferior to that which they represented, and for slay- 
ing proceedings w any AUtress hy the tender of such 
iiotes. ^. 

'The difficulty •f obtsining Uie necessary supplies 
•r provisions in a desolated eoantrv,And %im^^ " <l<«- 
laaoe ffom has rasources, compelled Mssse- 
*•■ illttRg camo.^t StAtarem. He wss cl 
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Med by lord Wellington, vho found means to foiee 
pert of hik army into occasional actions, in which 
great numbers of the French were killed or taken 
•risoners. in order to relieye Almeida, which lord 
Wellington had invested, Massena attacked the Brit- 
ish army, but was repulsed, and obliged to retire to 
Salamanca. 

Lieutenant general Graham defeated the French at 
Barosa, where the enemy lost an eagle, six pieces of 
cannon, and upwards of three thousand men, is killed, 
wounded and-prisoners. Marshal Beresfnrd, who was 
investing Badajoz, which the Spanish governor had 
pusillanimously surrendered to the eijemy, defeated 
the French under marshal Soult, in the battle of Alba- 
era, in which the enemy lost about eight thousand 
men in killed and wounded. 

In Uie east of Spain, 'the French arms were triumph- 
ant Tarragona, reduced ,after an obstinate defence, 
suffered every cruelty which could be inflicted by the 
conquerors. 

The Dutch island of Batavia, in the East Indies, sur- 
rendered to an English force under sir Samuel Aucb- 
motv. 

Toe affairs of Great Britain were now approaching 
to a crisis. The contest in Spain was still doubtful ; 
a dispute existed with America, in regard to the orders 
in council, and threatened an open rupture with that 
countiy : and France was preparing, tor the subjuga- 
tion of Russia, which refused to comply with the trea- 
18121 ty of Tilsit, by excluding the British from all 
><>*'^J comm^.rce with the continent, a mightier arma- 
ment than had ever been collected in Europe. At 
home, the decline of trade produced severe distress 
among the people ; and a spirit of discontent and in- 
subordination manifested itself in several of the maaa- 
facturing districta. 

The parliament passed two bills, by one of which the 
crime of frame-breaking was made a capital offence ; 
and by the other, additional powers were ^ven to 
magistrates for a limited time, for the purpose of pre- 
serving the public peace in the disturbed counties. 

On the II A of May as Mr. Perceval was entering 
the lobby of the house of commons he was shot 
by a person of the name of BelliDghtm, and 
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died almost immediately. Thie man professed to hare 
sustained injaries from the Russian gOTernment, 
which the British ministers being unable to redress, 
he determined to put one of them to death, that his 
case might be brought before a court of justice. The 
murderer made no attempt to palliate his crime, which 
he expiated with his life. Ample provision was made 
by parliament for the widow and ctiildren of Mr. Per- 
ceval ; and men of all parties lamented his untimely 
fate, and bore testimony to his upright and amiable 
character. 

Afler much delay, a new administration was formed, 

in which lord Liverpool was appointed first lord <)f the 

treasury, lord Sidmouth. (forokerly Mr. Addington) 

' secretary of state for the home department, and Mr. 

Vansittart chancellor of the exchequer. 

One of the first acts of the present government was 
a revocation of the orders in council, as far as regard- 
ed American property ; but before intelligence of this 
repeal could be received in America, the United 
States had declared war against Great Britain. The 
republicans commenced hostilities by an irmpiion in- 
to upper Canada, but were defeated, and obliged to 
surrender to the British. For their disgraces by land, 
however, the Americans received some compensation 
by their successes at sea. 

In the peninsular war, the French arms were tri- 
uinphant in the east of Spain : but, in the west, they 
suffered great reverses. Ciudad Rodrigo and Badajoz 
fell into the hands of the allies ;' and so important did 
the capture of the former place appear to the Span- 
iards, that the Cortes conferred on lord Wellington 
the rank of a grandee, with the title of duke of Ciudad 
Rodrigo. 

Marshal Marmont, who had assumed the command 
of the French army, was completely defeated by lord 
Wellington at Salamanca. This was the greatest vic- 
tory that the English general had yet acnieved, and 
sufficiently showed that the military talents of his 
lordship were superior to those of his adversary, who 
was one of the most, distinguished of the French * 
■hals. The efifects of this victory were felt ir 
ifltci ^^^ P'^'^ ^^ Spain. Astorga capitolat 
Aoi^J blockade of Cadiz was raised. Bilboa eva 
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* and Seville recovered. Lord Wellington advanced, 
and laid wege to Burgos ; bat failing in his attempt to 
tal^e it, and the French . army, which had been rein- 
forced, threatening the allies, his lordship retreated, 
and established his head-quarters at Freynada, on the 
Portuguese frontier. In admiration of his talents and 
achievements, the cortes invested him with the authoi*- 
ity of commander-in-chief of the Spanish armies. 

Napoleon's enterprise against Russia, which, in the 
boldness of its object, as well as the magnificent scale 
on which it was conducted, surpassed every expedi- 
tion undertaken by any E^uropean power, threatened 
the conquest of that mighty empire. The French 
force employed in this undertaking, has been estimated 
18121 ^^ ^'^^^ hundred thousand effective men^ On the 
-* 24th of June,Napoleon with his formidable army, 
paased the Niemen, and entered the Russian territory. 
The plan of his adversaries was, to resist the progress 
of the invader without risking a general engagement, 
to lay waste the country through which he should aim 
to penetrate, and to harass him as he advanced, and 
cut off his supplies. Bohaparte attacked the main 
Russian army at Smolensko, which the Russians des- 
pairing of retaining, they retreated; but the invaders, 
on their entrance, found the city burning and in ruins. 
The conqueror now hastened towards Moscow, of 
which, after the sanguinary battle of Borodino, he ob- 
tained possession. 

On the entrance of the French emperor into that 
devoted place, which the invaders baa fondly hoped 
would have tmorded ^ome repose for their toils, the 
city was found on fire ; and a violent wind arising soon 
afler, the conflagration became general, and the whole 
Extent of that ancient capital, for many miles, appear- 
ed like a se^ of flame. . Two thirds of the city were 
destroyed. 

Napoleon was now in the greatest difficulty. Ris 
stores were exhausted^ and his supplies intereejttcd 
by the Russian armies; and his soldiers, dfirph-it^d 
and discontented, were enfeebled by the fatigoe and 
distress to which they had been exposed. A retreat 
was now inevitable. The horrors of this rirtrtttt, or 
lather flight, exceed the powers of description. Th« 
route of the may might be traced, in many ph(c«s, kj 
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the dead bodies of thoee who perisbedflrom cold, han- 
ger, or fatigue ; and of the naffl^roua hosts tbat^ com- 
posed the inrading nrmy, not more than fifty thousand 
men recrossed the Russian boundary. 
The new parliament of Great Britain and Ireland 
embled under happier auspices than the most saa- 




which had first given to the continent of Europe the 
example of persevering and successful resistance to 
the power of France. - A grant of one hundred thou- 
■■nd pounds was voted to lord Wellinffton. and anoth- 
•r of two hundred thousand pounds for the I'elief of 
the sufferers in Russia. A bill was passed, by which 
the East India Company was to continue in posses- 
■ion of all its former territories in India, with the later 
acqoisitionsy contineatal and insular, to the north of 
the equator, for the further term of twenty yearb from 
the 20th of April, 1814. The exclusive right of a 
commercial intercourse with China, and of Uie trade 
in tea, was preserved to the company : but his majes- 
ty's subjects in general were permitted to trade to and 
from all ports within the limits of the company's char- 
ter/nnder certain provisions. 

One of the first effects of the late Russian campaign, 
18131 ^*' ^ rouse the other powers of Europe from 
^ -I their st^tte of subiection to the dominion of 
' France. Prussia united ner arms to those of Russia ; 
and Austria did not long delay to follow the example. 
Sweden, subsidised by Great Britain, joined the allies* 
The battle of Leipsic was completely deeisive against 
the French, and the Dutch availing themaelves of 
this opportunity of throwing off the galling yoke of 
France, recalled from hie long exile the prince of, 
Orange, who entered the Hague amidst the acclama- 
tions of the people. The iniluenee of Bonaparte in 
Germanv, was now nearly annihilated ; and the com- 
(ilete deliverance of Europe from the yoke of France 
•eemed no longer doubtful. 

The disasters of their coantrymen in Germany par- 
alyzed the efforts of the French in Spain. T*- 
and activity of lord Wellington prevented t]|» 
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tecuriog the line of the 1>ouro ; and at Vittoria, he 
completely defeated th^ French, commanded bj Jo- 
seph Bonaparte, under whom marshal Jourdan acted 
as majo]>general. After sufferinff this defeat, the 
French retired by Pampeluna, and pursued their re- 
treat over the Pyrennees into France. Joeeph Bona- 
parte fled in confusion, and thus terminatea his pos- 
session of the Spanish monarchy. 

In the east of Spain, the success of the allies was 
less flattering; and air John Murray, who had landed 
an army of ntteen thousand men from Sicily, attempt- 
ed the siege of Tarragona ; but, though the town had 
been partly dismantled, and was feebly garrisoned, 
the British general, on the report of Suchet's approach 
from Valencia, hastily abandoned the' siege, and left 
his cannon in the batteries. 

Early in January, the allied armies in Germany 
passed the Rhine and entered France at different 

f»oints. For some time, NiCpoleon appeared irreso- 
ute ; but when the invaders had reaphed Chaihpagne, 
18141 ^^ became convinced of the necessity of actinz 
■* with vigour. At Bri^ne, be attacked marshid 
Blttcber, whom he eompelled to retreat : but at La 
Rothiere, he was obliged to retire in his turn. The 
allies now advaneed to Troyes, which was entered by 
the prince of Wurtemburg; Chalons on the Mame 
was evacuated by Macdonald; and Chalons on the 
Saone was taken by ^be Austrians. Bonaparte, on 
the verge of ruin, made the most surprising and ener- 
getic efforts for his recovery. Unable to oppose an 
adequate resistance to the allied armies in every quar- 
ter, he determined to concentrate his forces, and, 
by bearing vigorously on particular points, to aim at 
destroying their communication with each other. In 
pursuance of this plan, he attacked the Prussian army 
under Blucher, and compelled him to retreat to Cha- 
lons on the Mame. He next directed his attention to 
grince Schwartzenberg, who had been advancing on 
aris, by way of the Seine, and forced him to retire. 
During these transactions, negotiations for peace 
were carried on at Chatillon. The British envoys 
were the earl of Aberdeen and lord Cathcart, under 
the direction of lord Castlereagh ; Cauhiincoart was 
representative of Napoleon; and plenipotentiariee 
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were also appointed by the Rastian, Avatriav, and 
Prussian courts: The ultimatum of Bonaparte, how 
ever, to maintain the integrity of the French empire, 
were deemed inconsistent wiUi the balance of power 
in Europe, and on that account the conferences ter- 
minated. 

In the mean time, the marquis of Wellington, after ' 
crossing the Eidassoa, gradually proceeded in the south 
of France. His army forced the passage of the Gave 
de Pan at Orthes, and next day crossed the Adour. A 
division under marshal Beresford entered Bordeaux, 
which declared for the Bourbons, and the chief inhab- 
itants welcomed the British troops as deliverers. 
Soult was defeated by the marquis of Wellington at 
Tarbes, and afterwards at Toulouse. 

The allied armies in the north of France continued 
to advance, and, notwithstanding the extraordi lary 
exertions and abilities displayed by Napoleon, they 
succeeded, by a convention entered into with marshal 
Marmont, in obtaining possession of the city of Paris. 
A special senate appointed a provisional sovernment, 
which declared, that Napoleon Bonaparte h^d violated 
. the compact which united him to the French people, 
and had thereby forfeited his right to the throne of 
France. 

Under these circumstances, on the 4th of April a 
treaty was concluded at Fontainbleau, by which Bon- 
aparte, on certain conditions, abdicated, for himself 
and his heirs, the thrones of France and Italy. The 
18141 ^^^^ ^^ jS\ba. was to be possessed byhim in full 
J sovereignty, and an annual revenue of two mil- 
lions of francs, charged on the great book of France ; 
and to his consort, Maria Louisa, were assigned the 
Dutchiee of Parma, Placentia, and Guastalla. On the 
20th of the same month. Napoleon began his journey 
to the isle of Elba, accompanied by four commission* 
ers from the allied powers. 

Louis XVin. embarked at Dover, and was joyfully 
welcomed at Calais ; but in the capital, the acclama- 
tions of the loyal people producea no response from 
the soldiery. One of the first acts of Louis was to 
\s8ue a declaration forming the basis of the constitu- 
tional charter, j>y which the liberties of the ' 
pation were to be secured. 
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Peace wai conduded between France and tbe allied 

BDwera, Auitria, Russia, Great Britain, and Pmaria. 
J this treaty, the continental dominions of Fcanott 
were, generally speaking, restricted to the limits which 
bounded them on the 1st of January, 1792. Her colo- 
nies, with a few exceptions, were restored. En^and 
reUined Malta, the Cape of Good Hope, and the small 
island of Heligoland, besides some islands in the East 
and West Indies. . 

In the beginning of June, the emperor of Russia 
and the king of Prussia Tisiteii England, attended by^ 
marshal Biucher, the hetman Platoff, and other distin- 
guished officers. The visit of these illustrious straa- 
gers was celebrated in London, and other parts of the 
kingdom with extraordinary rejoicing and festivity. 

The duke of Wellington's return was hailed with 
no less joy than the arrival of the allied sovereigns. 
On taking his seat for the first time in the house of 
lords, his various patents of honour, as baron, viscount, 
earl, marouis, and duke, were successively recited: 
and the • thanks of the house, which had bieen votea 
the evening before, were addressed to him by the 
lord chancellor. To support these high honours, the 
sum of three hundred thousanci pouniu was voted for 
the purchase of a palace and domain suitable to his 
dimity. Proportionate honours and emoluments were 
assiffned to his gallant companions in arms ; and gen- 
erals Graham, Hill, and Bererford, were raised to the 
peerage. 

While peace was thus happily restored to Europe, 
the war between GreatBritain and the United States 
of America stUl raged with much animosity, devasta- 
tion, and bloodshed. . At length, however, on the S4th 
18141 ^^ December, a treaty of pacification was ef- 
•■ fected between the two countries at Ghent ; 
and for the first time, aAer the period of a quarter ot 
a century, with the exception of the feverish truco 
of AmJens, a general peace prevailed in both hemis- 
pheres, and for the present the temple of Janus was 
closed. 

The return of Bonaparte from Elba created a strong 
feeling throughout Europe. This eztraordinaiy maa i 
landed in the south of France, with a few followers, I 
on the lat of March, and was OTeiy wbeio re6«iTo4 
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istfil ^^ extnvagant Jot. On the 90th ofthtf tamm 
^^*^i month, Loaig XvIII. fled from Paris, and on 
the etening of the same day, r^apoleon entered that 
eapital, and reanmed the goremment. 

His first attempt was to conciliate the allies, to 
whom he pro|KMed to maintain the peace which had 
been concluded with Lpais at Paris -, bnt the allies 
rejected the proposition, and began immediately to 
put their armies in motion, with the avowed design 
of once more displacing him, and restoring the Bour- 
bona. The English and Prussians were first assembled 
in the Netherlands under Wellington and Blucher: 
and Napoleon, at the bead of 150,000 men, advanced 
against them, on the 12th of June. At Cbarieroi, he 
encountered the Prussians, who, after great loss, re- 
treated upon Wavre, where they were followed by the 
French right wing under Grouchy. On the next day, 
the left division of the French army had a severe 
conflict with the English and Dutch at Quatre Bras, , 
after which the British division retreated to Waterloo, 
where, meeting with reinforcements, was fousht one 
. .Q of the sOTerest engagements recorded in his- 
•""f® J^'tory. The French made the attack about 

* *^* noon, and persevered with great fury during 
the whole day. About four in the afternoon, a Prus- 
sian army^ under Balow, arrived on the field, and as- 
sisted in checking the impetuosity of the French^ at 
seven o'clock, the remainder of the Prussians under 
Blucher arrived from Wavre j and assailing the French 
on their rear to the right, a general confusion in their 
army took place, and at nine o'clock they fled in dis- 
orde* towards Charleroi, leaving 30,000 killed and 
wounded, and all their cannon and materials of war 
in the hands of the victors. 

The Prussians eontinued the parsuit throoghcMrt the 
night. On the side of the allies, the total of killed 
and wounded was not inferior to that of the French, 
and among tl.en fvere many crfllcers of distinction, 
who hAd acquired great celebrity during the previous 

The Endlrh and Prussian annies now advanoednp. 
idly into France, an4 invested Paris, and in •»!^y» 
the French provisional jotemment •^twed into* 
eon^ntion. Louis XVIII., wha in the tatefte h*d^ 
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Miided at Crhent, at the samd tinoe entered his capi - 
tal ; and though there was still a considerable French 
forc^ in the field and in garrisons, it was reduced to 
submission in a short time by the armies of Austria 
and Russia^ which had also penetrated France. 

Meanwhile Bonaparte, who, afler abdicating at Paria 
in favour of his son, had proceeded to Roehfort for 
the purpose of embarking for America, finding it im> 
practicable to elude the vigilance of the British cruis- 
ers, went voluntarily on board a British man-of-war, 
which immediately sailed for Torbay. The decision 
of the British sovernment, in concert with the allies* 
was, that he should be conveyed to the island of SU 
Helena, in the southern Atlantic, there to reside as a 
state prisoner, under the inspection of commissioners 
appointed by each of the confederate powers. 

By the arrangemeots of the congress, to which lord 
Castlereagh was deputed on the part of the English 
ffovernment, the seven Ionian islands were placed un- 
der the protection of Great Britain : to whose sove- 
reign was also confirmed the title of king of Hanover. 

While these important events were passing ia Eu- 
rope, the arms of Britain had achieved some valuable 
conquests in Asia. A dispute had arisen betweea the 
East-India Company and the Nepaulese, concerning 
their boundaries; and the Nepaulese, who were a 
brave and hardy race, endeavoured to force their pre- 
tensions by the sword ; but they were overcome by 
the British troops, directed by the marquis of Hast- 
ings, and the whole tract of territory in dispute waa 
ceded to the East-India Company^ ^ 

An important revolution took place at this time in 
Ceylon. The king of Candy, who possessed the inte- 
rior of the island, having alienated the hearts of hia 
subjects by a series of cruelties, and provoked the 
hostility or his powerful neighbours, was dethroned, 
and. his family excluded from the crown. A treaty 
was signed in a solemn assembler of adikars and other 
chiefs of the provinoes, by which the dominion of 
the Candian empire was vested in the kins of Great 
Bcitain, with a reservation to those chiefs of their 
rights and immunities. 

An event, which s[ave univeraal satisfaction, was 
the mamage of the |;>rrace8a Charlotte of Wales, pre- 
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181(11 '''ii^ptive heiresf to the Brithh throne, Co the 
' prince Leopold of Saxe-Coboarg. Anavalezpe- 
£tion waa this jrear aodertaken against Algiers, which 
had refused to abolish Christian slavery. The dey 
commenced hoetilities by the seizure and imprison- 
ment of the British vice-consul, and by a most horri- 
ble massacre of Christians engaged in the coral fishe- 
nr at Bona. Lord £zmouth attacked Algiers with a 
formidable armament ; and the dey, after a tremen- 
dous conflict, was compelled to accede to the terms 
of the English admiral* , 

In England, ^eat distress prevailed, particularly in 
the manufacturing districts, in which the people suf- 
fered from a depreciation of wsges, consequent on an 
almost total stagnation of trade. The public mind 
was agitated by rumours of plots and conspiracies ; 
and at Derby, a number of persons were tried for high 
treason, and three of them being found guilty, under- 
went the dreadful sentence of the law. 

The hopes founded on the happy union of.the pricce 
ifllTI '^S^i^t'" ^^^y daughter with the prince of Co- 
*°*'J bourg, were fatally blighted on the 6th of No- 
Yember, by the death of that amiable princess, at a 
short period after her delivery of a still-born male in- 
fant, to the unspeakable grief of the royal family, and 
the general sorrow of the whole nation. 

Alter a long and severe illness, queen Charlotte, 
consort of George IIL, died on the 17th of November. 
In consequence of her death, the duke of York was 
18181 ^P^i*^^^ guardian of the king's person; with a 
. •■ salary of ten thousand pounds a yesr. 
! The spirit of discontent, wnich had already appear- 
ed in the manufacturing districts, now became alarm- 
ing. A meetins of the people was held at Manchester, 
on the 16th of Ausust, for the purpose of petitioning 
for a reform in parliament, to tne number of GOfiOO, 
18191 ^^"y^'^i various banners. Mr. Hunt, the chair- 
■' man, and some others, were arrested on the 
hustings, and a party of yeomanry cavalry begin- 
ning to strike down the banners, a scene of dreadful 
confusion arose 3 numbers were trampled under the 
feci of men and horses ; many persots, even females, 
were cut down by sabres 3 some were killed, and be- 
tween three and four hundred were wounded and 
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maiiMd. Tlie ioterfbreiioe tX ta tniked yeMnttny tm 
the preveDtion ratfier tbtoi for tbe flappre«noit of riot, 
prodoced a itrong leiuattmi tlireutfh(Mit Ijie -country i 
and a^retset oo this anfoitiinate uTair were preparea 
m tbe principal cities and towns in the kingdom. 

Ac the close of the year, it was amiouBced, that the 
bodily health of the king had partaken of eome of Uie 
infiri^ities of age y and on Satarday, the 29tii of Jan- 
18201 ^**y* ^^ thirty-fire minutes past eight in the 
■■ CTening, his mfijesty eipired without a strag- 
gle, in the eighty-second year of his age. Thus ter^ 
minated, in its sixtieth year, the reign of €reorge the 
Third, a sovereign who deserved to be emphatieallT 
styled the father of his people. Their loyalty and af- 
fection were alv^ays considered hj him as tne best 
and most permanent security of his throne •. and by 
his own example, he promoted among them u»e prac- 
tice of those duties which idone could enable them 
to enjoy the blessings of ciril and religious liberty, 
as guantbtied by the constitution. His habitual piety, 
and constant trust in Providence,<greatly strengthened 
the natural courage and firmness which be possessed, 
and for which, on occasions of personal danger, he 
was so eminentljr distinguished. If, in matters of state 
policy, he sometimes evinced a tenaciousness of pur- 
pose, which seemed to border on obstinacy, this mast 
Dfe attributed to his strong sense of the obligations un- 
der which he considered himself bound, in discharge 
of the important trust committed to. him. He was 
punctually assiduous in the exercise of hie royal func- 
tions, and exemplary in the fulfilment of all the social 
duties. Temperance and exercise secured to him for 
a. long period tbe enjoyment of uninterrupted health. 
The English sceptre may have been swayed by sove- 
reigns endowed with more splendid qualities than 
those of George the Third 5 but it may be greatly 
doubted whether any of his predecessors, since £d 
ward the Sixth, has borne his faeultiefl to meekly, or ' 
been '' so clear in his great office.'' 
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CHAPTER XI. 
ThB Rtigik qf Gwrgi IV, 

0« th« death or the Imte king, fais eldMt son, George 
prince of Wales, who, since the beginning of 1811 . 
nad acted aa resent of the nnited kingdom, ascended 
the throne | ana, on the Slat of January, George the- 
18201 ^^'^^ ^*^ publicly proelaimed. For nine 
M-woj} y^^^gg ],Q ]j^ governed toe kinjgdom ; and, during 
Ihat time, the period had been irradiated with milita- 
ry renown, no sovereign, ancient or modem, can 
perhaps display^ within so short a time, such a series 
of events as occurred during the exercise of the royal 
functions by the prince re^^ent When he took the 
reina of government, the situation of Europe was ad- 
vene to the pdlicy of Great Britain, and prospects 
were by no means cheering. The power of Napbleon 
seemed strongly consolidated by the subjugation of 
the continent; but scarcely was unrestricted author- 
i^ gi/«n to the prince, than Napoleon undertook 
his gigantic and disastrous expedition into Russia, 
whicn led to corresponding reverses in Spain, and 
by successive victories of the British and Spanish 
armies. 

About this time several obscure individuals, at the 
head of whom was Arthur Thistlewood, entered into 
a conspiracy to assassinate the king's ministers at a 
cabinet dinner, and for this purpose they met in a sta< 
ble lofl in Cato-street ; but the plot having been re- 
vealed to the privy-council by one who had oeen asso- 
ciated with tnem, for the purpose of betraying their 
designs, they were apprehended, and five of them 
were convicted and executed. 

The unhappy differences that existed between the 
''present sovereign and his royal consort, have been 
noticed in the preceding rei^. In 1814, her royid 
highness embarked at Worthing, and afler paying a 
visit to her brother at the court of Brunswick, she pro- 
ceeded to Italy, every where receivinff the honours 
due to her rank. On the approach ef winter, she fixed 
her residence at Naples. She aflerwards travelled 
through various parts of the continent, visited Jer 
lem and other towns of Palestine, aa well aa diffei 
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Oq the ftccesflion of the ptesent king, in conseqaence 
of the manner in which she had conducted herself 
aAer leaving England, her majesty's name was erased 
out of the liturgy ; and she was informed, that if she 
returned to this country, judicial proceedings would 
be instituted against her ; but if she would consent 
to live abroad, the sum of fifty thousand pounds a year 
would be allowed her. No sooner, however, was this 
proposition made to her, than the queen immediately 
proceeded to'^Calais, accompanied by lady Anne Ham- 
ilton and Mt. Alderman 'Wood ; and embarking on 
board a packet boat which lay in the harbour, she 
sailed for England, and on the dth of June landed at 
Dover, where she was greeted by acclamations of the 
populace. 

On the day of her majesty's arrival in London, the 
king sent a message to parliament, requesting that an 
inquiry into the queen's conduct might be instituted, 
aod that certain papers containing the evidence which 
had been collected at Milan, might be examined. On 
this evidence, it was intended to found a bill of pains 
and penalties against the queen. After much discus- 
sion, a secret committee of the house of lords was 
apppinted to examine the documents ; and it was fi- 
nally determined, that her majesty should be tried by 
the peers of the realm. 

During the queen's trial, which continued for forty- 
18201 ^^® ^^y^t ^^ public mind was violently agitat- 
^ ed, and the spirit of party extreme. It was 
lilted against the queen, that she had raised a favour* 
ite Italian in her employment from a menial station to 
one of rank and honour ^ that she had permitted him 
tb take familiarities \vith her; that, having Institut- 
ed a. new order of knighthood, called '* the order of 
St. Caroline," she had decorated him with its insig- 
nia ; and that she had otherwise demeaned herself in 
a manner unbecoming the character and conduct of a 
British princess. A ver^ small majority of the lords 
having declared her guilty, the bill was, on the 10th 
of November, fosmally withdrawn. 

This year, revolutions took place both in Spain and 
Portugal, with little or no bloodshed j and the despot- 
ic governments in the peninsula were changed for oth- 
ers of a more popular form 
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Napoleon, the ex-emperor or France, died (oa th* 
18211 ^'^ .^^7; i" ^"^ island of St. Helena, where 
• J he had been detained a close prisoner iince his. 
•urrender in 1815 to the English governinent 

On the 19ih of July, the ceicniony of the corona^ 
18511 ***^" of George the Fourth took place in Weat- 
J minster abbey. TLe greatest preparations had 
been madiC to celebrate it with becoming splendour; 
and London never before contained such an asaem* 
blage of rank and fashion. I'his national ceremony 
was conducted with a magnificeace never equalled on 
any former occasion, and with a degree of order and 
decorum highly creditable to those by whom the man- 
agement was superintended. 

The reader has, therefore, been conducted im this 
volume thtough a period of nearly two thousand 
TEARS. He found these islajids innabited by tribes of 
ifAKED SAVAGES, and Icaves them in possession of 
the- most civilized people on earth, renowned ia 

ABTS, ARMS, COMMERCE, and AGRICULTURE. 

He has seen them a prey to Roman ambition; 
while, during 'he last war, Rome itself was captured 
and occupied even by a small division of British 
troops ! He has beheld them without ships to oppose 
the invasions of the Romans, the Saxons^ Uie Danes, 
and tbe.Nbrmans, and he now finds them great on 
EVERY OCEAN J and their tforamercial shipping cover- 
ing all seat under the protection of a riag every where 

KXSPECTSD. ♦ 

He found their rude populalion governed by chiefs 
of SMAlL TRIBES OR CLANS, and has beheld these ex- 
tended to SEVEN kingdoms in England, two in Wales, 
OHE in Scotland, and three in Ireland ; till, after 
successive contests of power and patriotism, the whole 
bave been united under one sovereign, whose do- 
minion reaches. thrbugh numerods colonies to every 
clime in the four quarters of uie world. 

He was first introduced to such people as now in- 
babit THE WOODS of America, in a country equally 
eovered with woods, and living in huts and cav- 
BBII8.3 but in 1830, he finds a country of matchless 
CULTIVATION, abounding in all social improvcmenta, 
affording examples to oUier nations of the arts of 
ur%t and micd with splendii* cities, palaces 
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PUBLIC EDIFICES. He fio^s PASTU&BS in plac^ ci 
FORESTS, enclosed corn fields, once barrei; 
HEATHS, and ROADS and canals uniting thai countr^y 
as one whole, which, in the coqnmencement of thu 
History, was in every direction impassable. 

In place, too, of the arbitrary wjll of the strongest, 
and tne law of the most daring, he has traced the 
gradual development oC. a system of equal justice, 
and the heroic conquest of mind over brutal strength 
in the firm establishment of a political constitu- 
tion, which^ when equally balanced in its three es- 
tates, will merit the admiration of the world, and the 
gratitude of the people who arc its fortunate subjects. 

Above all he has seen the darkest supersti- 
tions of savage life yield successively to tl^e lights 
of CHRISTIANITY — and the abuses of the Romish 
Church corrected by a reformed establishment, 
which^ tolerating every variety of opinion, enables all 
to enjoy perfect freedom of conscience, and corres- 
ponding modes of worship. 

Durins th:*} glorious career of humanity, the desti- 
nies of the nation haye been directed by branches of 
THE same family. From Hengist, who married 
the daughter of Vortigern, we trace this family to 
Edmond Ironside,} and from him, amid various 
struggles of virtue and vice, through the Normak, 
Plantagenet, Tudor, aod Stuart families, down 
to the reigning House of Guelph in the persob of 
George the Fourth. 
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SUCCESSION OF SOVEREIGNS. 



THB SAXON HEPTABCHT. 

The kingdom of Kent contained only the ooantj of Kent ) its 
kingB were, 

1 Hengist, began . . 454 

8 Eske 488 

a Octa ...... 512 

4Ymbrick 534 

5 Ethelbert .... 568 

6 Mbald 616 

7 Ercombert .... 640 
«9 Egbert 664 

9 Lothairt) 673 

This kingdom began 454, ended 833. Its ^t Christian kiiig ^ 

was Ethelbert. 

The kingdom of Sooth Saxons contained the counties of Bos- 
sex and Surrey ; its kings were, 



10 Edrick ..... 


.. 684 


11 Withdred . . . 


. 685 


.Q C£adbertand7 
^ lEdelbert J 


. 795 


13 Ethelbert akine - 


.743 


14 Aldric .... 


. 7dtt 


iS Ethelbert Pren . 


. 794 


16Gudred . . - . 


. TW 


17 Ba.dred . . . 


. 805 



(.' C Cinigstl 
** tauieeh 

7 Canowalch 

8 Adelwach 



duiMlm 5 



611 
643 
648 



1 Ella, began-. ... 491 

aCissa 514 

3 Chevelin 590 

4Ceolwic 592 

SCeolaph ..... 597 
This kingdom began 491, enJed 685. Its fitst Christian king 
was Adelwach. 



The kingdom of East SaxoDs contained the coantieft of 
and Middlesex ; its kings were. 



1 Erehenwin, began 
l^Bledda . . . . 
9 8ebert . . . . 

rSezred 1 
4 < Seward V . . 

ISigebertJ . 



597 

587 
596 

616 



i Sig^befl the^Little 

5 Bigebert the Good • 
7 Swithelme • .* . 

SSighereandSebbi . 
9Sebbl 



656 
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11 Oflk . . . . . 



*^ 1 13 Soithrad 
700*1 14 eSfend 
This kingdom begaa S37, ended 897. Ito lint Chrutiaa king 



74B 
799 



WMSebertv 



The iui 



iom of Nortfattmberland eontained Torkdiire, 
ittCMhite, Westmorelaod, Camberland, and 
thamlierland } its kings were, 



1 Ella, or Ua, began 

3 Ciappea 

4 Theodwald . 
9 Fridulph 

6 Theodoriek 

7 Athelriek 

8 AtiMlfrid 

9 Edwin . 
10 Osric . 
;il Oswald . 
19 Oswy • 

13 Ethelward 

14 Egfrid . 

15 Alkfrjd . 
UOsredl. 



547 
559 
56$ 
572 
573 
579 
586 
593 
.617 
633. 
634 
643 
653 
670 
685 
705 



17 Ceorad .... 

18 Osrick .... 

19 Ceolulphe . . . 
90 Egbert .... 
21'0»wttlph . . • 
39 Edilwald . . . 
23 Aldred . . . . 
94 Atheldred . . . 

25 Alswaid I. . • . 

26 Osred II. . . . 

27 Ethelred restored 

28 Osbald . . . . 

29 Ardulph . . . 

30 Alswaid II. . . 

31 Andred ..... 



Dm- 
Nor- 

716 
718 
730 
737 
756 
7S9 
765 
774 
779 
789 
790 
796 
797 
807 
810 

kiot 



This Ungdom began 547, ended ^37. lU first Christiaa 
was Edwin. 

The kingdom of Mercia contained the counties orHmitiiigdao, 
Rutland, Lincoln, Northampton, Leicester, Derby, Nottng- 
ham, Oxford, Chester, Salop, Gloucester, Worcester. Staf- 
ford, Warwick, Buckingham, Bedford, and Hertfiml. Its 
lun^ were, • 

10 Ethelbald .... 716 

11 Oflk 757 

12Egfryd --•.-- 794 
13 Cenolf 795 



1 Creda, began 

SWibba . . 

3 Cheorlos - - 

4]^nda- - - 

5 Peada - - - 

6 Wolfhare - 

7 Ethelred - 

8 Kenred - - 
9H;aoir<Mi - - 



5d5 
595 
616 



675 
704 
709 



14 Kenelme 

15 Geolwoif 

16 Burnulf 

17 Lttdecan 

18 Wiglafe 



- - - . 819 
... 819 
- ... 821 



This kingdom began 589, ended 897. Its first Cbriiitiaa king 
^ • was Peada. 

TkV Idngdem of East Angles contained the counties of iJaf* 
folk, Norfolk, Oambridge, and the isle oTBly i iU kings 



smlftos 



began 



575 
578 



d Bodwald • 
4 Erpenwald 
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TBUMlliera. .... 654 
8 BthwaU . • . . 660 
S Adwulf 



10 AJnmld •-.... 689 

" VtSS£^} ■ • '^ 

19 Beorna alone' > > * '758 
19 EtiMlrad ...... 761 

14 Ethelbart .... 790 



Tliii kingdom bugin 575, ended 79S. Ite fint Chrlfltiaa kiaf 
was fiedwald. 

^tlie kiofdom of West Saxons contained the counties of Cora- 
wall. Devon, Dorset, Somerset, Wilts, Hants, and Berks : 
* ila kings were, 

WCCensua, Escwin.') ^^^ 



1 Qierdic, began . • ^19 



SI Kenriek 

3 Cbevline 560 

4 Oeolrie 693 



ft Gbolwb 598 

• laiSthJiin } • ^" 

7 Oaonowaleh . • • > 643 

SAdelwalch . - • . 648 
Sezburga - - - - 672 



t and Centwin 
11 Ceadwald • - 
19 Ina 688 

13 Adelard ...:.. 726 

14 Cudred - .... 740 

« {'%ir} - '" 

10 Brithrick ... - 784 

17 Egbert 800 

This kingdom began 519, ended 828. Its first Christian 
king Was'Kingills. 

The Saxons, though they were divided into seven 
Idagdems, were, for the most part, subiect only to one 
Btonarch, who was styled king of the English nation : 
Ike most powerful giving the law unto the others, and 
a^ceedea as follows : 

HENGIST, first monarch of Britain, landed in the 
Isle of Thanet, 449: laid the foundation of the 
nomurchy in 455 ; defeated Vortimer at Crayford, in 
Jan. 4^: massacred SOC^ British nobles on Salisbury 

. plain, May 1, 474. He bore in his standard the 
wbite horse, blazoned in the same manner, as now 
bmne by the dukes of Brunswick. He was born at 
ABffria, m Westphalia, reigned 34 yeta9,6ied in 484. 

SLLA, second monarch, landed at Shoreharo, in Sus- 
■ejc, in 477: assumed the title of king of tiie South 
Sazont, In 491 ; died in 489. 

CHERDIC, third monaurch, arrived in Britain, and , 
ofereame Arthur, near Chard, in Somersetshire, 
519; bes^ the kinsdom of the West Saxons the 
«M&e year ; died in 534. I 

KENRICK, second king of the West Saxon 



i 
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) 
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montreii, eldent eon of Cherdic, sacceeded in 6M} 
•ad died in 560. 

CH£VELIN£. third kina of the West Saxons, and 
fifth moaarcbi succeeded his (ather, 560; seisod 
OB Sussex io 590; abdicated in 591 3 and died, in 
haaisbment, in 592. 

ETHELBCRT I., fifth king of Kent, and sixth mon- 
arch, 4a 592; St. Augustine first arrived in his do> 
minions, who, with his followers, were entertained 
by the king at Canterbury, where they settled; to 
whose doctrine Ethel be rt became a convert. He 
gave Aagustine an idol temple, without the walls 
of the city, as a burial place for hiqa and his succes- 
sorr, which was converted into the first monastery. 
The king was the first that caused the laws of the 
land to be collected and translated into Saxon. He 

' died Feb. 24, 617, and was buried at Canterbury. 

REDWALD, third king of the East An^es, seventh 
monarch, 616 ; he died 624. 

EDWIN the Great, king of Northumberland, succeed- 
ed as eighth ifionarch in ^24. He was the first 
Christian, and the second king of Northumberland. 
He lost his life in a battle at Hatfield, Oct. 3, 63a. 

OSWALD, third king of Northumberland, and ninth 
monarch, in ^54. He was slain at Maserfield, in 
Shropshire, Aug. 1,642. 

OSWY, fourth king of Northumberland, tenth mon- 
arch, on Oct. 13, 634. He defeated Penda, the 
Mercian, and Etbelred, king of the East Angles, 
Nov. 6, 655. He died Feb. 15, 670. 

WOLFHERE, sixth kins of the Mercians, eleventh 
monarch, in 670; died 674, and was buried at Peter- 
borottrii. 

ETHELRED, leyenth king of Mercia, and twelfth 
monarch, in 675. He desolated part of Kent, and, in 
677, destroyed Rochester, and many religious foun- 
dations : to atone for which he became a monk^ 
Ttn. and di«d abbot of Bradney, in 716. 

CENRED, his Bitphew, eighth king of Mercia, and 
thirteenth monatch^ in 704, reigned four years, and 
foUowiiig his uncle's example, became a monk. 

CEOLRED. son tq. Ethelred, ninth king of the Mer- 
cians, and fourteenth monarch, in 709, «(as killed in 
battle with the West Saxons in 716 : and was buried 
at T.jf-hfiHd. 
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KTHELBALD I., tenth king of the Mercian*, fif- 
teenth monarch, in 716 ; built Cropland abbey, in 
Lincolnahire. He was alain by his own aabjecta, 
when .he was leading his troops against Cnthred, 
the West Saxon, at Secondine, three miles from 
Tamworth, in Warwickshire, and was baried at ' 
Repton, in Derbyshire, in 756. 

OFF A, the eleventh king of the Mercians, and the 
sixteenth monarch, 757. He was born lame, deaf, 
and blind, which continued till he arrived at man- 
hood. He took up arms against Kent, slew their 
king at Qtteford, and conquered that kingdom. He 
caused a great trench to be dug from Bristol to 
Basiagwerk, in Flintshire, as *the boundary of the 
Britons, who harboured in Wales, 774. OflTa first 
ordained the sounding of trumpets before the kings 
of England, to denote their appearance, and require 
respect. He admitted his &on, Egfryd, a partnpr 
in his sovereignty 3 and, out of devotion, paid a visit 
to Rome, where ne made his kingdom subject to a 
tribute, then called Peter-pence, and procured the 
canonixation of St. Alban. At his return he built 
St. Alban's monastery, in Hertfordshire, 793. He 
died at Offley, June 29, 794, and was buried at Bed- 
ford, in a chapel since swallowed up by the river 
Onse. 

EGFRYD, twelfth king of the Mercians, and seven- 
teenth monarch, Jul/ 13, 794; but died Dec. 17 fol- 

' lowing, and was buried at St. Alban's. 

CENOLE, thirteenth king of the Mercians, and* eight- 
eenth monarch, in 795. He conquered Kent, and 
gav^ that kingdom to Cudred, 798. He built Winch- 
.comb monastery, in Gloucestershire, where he led 
the captive Prince, P.'en, to the altar, and released 
him without ransom or entreaty. He died' in 819, 
and was buried at Wibchcomb. 

EGBERT, seventeenth king of the West Saxons, and 
nineteenth, but first sole monarch.'of the Enelish. 
He conquered Kent, and laid the foundation of the 
sole monarchy in 833, which put an end to the Sax- 
pn Heptarchy, and was solemnly crowned at Win- 
chester T when, by his edict, he ordered all the 
South of the islana to be called England, 827. Hq 
4i64 Feb. 4, 837^ and was buried i^t WincheptQn 
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GTHELiyOLF, eldest son of £gbert/ s«c«eeded ba 
taXtMT, aotwithstandiiig, at the time of Egbert's 
•deith, be waa bishop. of Winchester. lii-846 be or- 
dained t^hes^to be coUected, and exempted the 
•clergy from regal tribntes. He visited Kooae in 
847, confirmiog the grant of Peter-pence, and agreed 
to pay Rome 300 marlis per ^nnum. His son £;tbel- 
bald obliged him to divide the sovereignty with 
him, 866. He died Jan. 13, 867, and was buried at 
_W inchester. , 

ITTHELBALD II., eldest son of Ethelwolf, succeed- 
ed in 867. He died Dec. 20, 860, and was buried at 
Sherborn,"but removed to Salisbury. 

JBTHFXBKRT II., second eon of Ethel wolf, succeed- 
ed in 860, and was harassed greatly by tlie Danes, 
who were repulsed and vanquished. He died in 
•866, was buried at Sherborn, and was succeeded 

ETOELRED I., third son of.Ethelwolf, in 866, when 
the Danes aeain harassed his kingdom. In 870, they 
destroyed the monasteries of Bradney, Crovflttnd, 
Peterborough, Ely, and Huntingdon,. when the nuns 
•of Coldingbam defaced themselves to avoid their 
.^llntion : and, in East Anglia, they murdered Ed- 
•mund, at Edmundsbury in Suffolk. Ethelred over- 
threw the Danes, 871, at Assendon. He had nine 
Mt battles with tho Danes in one year, and was 
wounded at Wittihgham, which /Occasioned his 
•death,, April 27, 87^, and was buried at Winborne in 
Dorsetshire. < 

ILLFRED, the fourth son of Ethelwolf, succeeded in 
•872, in the 22d year of his age: was crowned at 
Winchester, and is distinguished by the title of Al- 
fred the Great. He was born at Wantage, in Berk- 
ebire, 849, and obliged to take the field against the 
Danes within one month. after bis coronation, at 
. Wilton, in Oxfordshire. He fought seven battles 
with them in 876. In 877 another succour of 
Danes arrived, and Alfred was obliged to disguise 
bimself in the habit of a shepl^erd, in the isle of Al- 
demey, in the county of Somerset, till, in 878, col- 
lecting his scattered friends, he attacked and de- 
feated them-in 879, when he obliged the greatest 
yar^ of tiieir army to quit the land ; in 897 they went 
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■p tlie river Lea, and bailt a fortress at Wave, 
where king Alfred tarned off the coojtfe of the river, 
md left their ships dry, which obliged the Danes to 
lemoTe. He died Oct. 28, 901. 

EDWARD the Elder, his son, succeeded him, and 
was crownfid at Kingston-upon-Thames, in 901. In 
911, Leolin, prince of Wales, did homage to Ed- 
wanl for his principality. He died at Farringdon, 
in Berkshire, in 924, and was boriedat Winches- 
ter. 

ATHELISTAN, his eldest son, succeeded him, and 
was crowned with far greater magnificence than 
usual, at Kingston-upon-Thames, in 929. In 937 he 
defeated two Welsh princes, but soon after, on their 
making snbmission, he restored them their estates. 
He escaped being assassinated in his tent, 93$, 
which he revenged by attacking his enemy, when 
five . petty sovereigns, twelve dukes, and an army 
who came to die assistance of Analf, king of Ireland, 
were slain ; which battle was fought near Dunbar, 
In Scotlana. He made the princes of Wales tribu- 
taiy, 9395 and died Oct. 17, 940, at Gloucester. 

EDMUND I., the fifth son of Edward the Elder, sue 
ceeded at the age of 18, and was crowned king at 
Kingston-upon-Thames, 940. On May 26, !>47, in 
rademvouring to part two who were quarrelling, hn 
received a wouna, of which he bled to death, and 
was buried at Glastonbury. 

EDRED, his brother, aged 28, succeeded in 947, and 
was erowned at Kingston-upon-Thames, the 17th of 
AngnsV He ^ed in 9d5, and was buned at Win- 



EDWY, the eldest son of. Edmund, succeeded, and 
WM crowned at Kingston-upon-Thames, in 955. 
He had great dissensions'with the clergy, and ban- 
lihed Dnnstan, their ringleader, which occasions 
little credit to be given to the chai^cterthe priests 
give him. He died of grief in 959, after a tumient 
nign of fonr years, and was buried at Winchester. 

EDGAR, at the age x>f 16, succeeded hislirother, and 

WM erowned at Kingston-upon-Thames, in 959, and 

. aniii at Bath, 972. He imposed upon the princes 

iirWalae a tnbnte of wolves' heads, that for three 

7«tn amoanted to 300 each year. He obliged eiglit 
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trilnitaiTprincef to row bim in a bwge on the fiver 
Dee. in 974.* He died July 1, 975, and was buried 
at Grlaitonbttrr. 

ED\yARD the Martyr, his eldest son, succeeded hiai> 
"being but 16 years of age ; was crowned by Dun- 
ttan pi Kingston-upon-Tbames, in 975. lie was 

. stabbed by the instructions of his mother-in-law, as 
he was drinking at Corfe-castle, in the isle of Pur- 
beck, in Dorsetshire, on March 18, 979. He was 
first buried at Wareham, without any ceremony, but 
removed three years after, in great pomp to Shaftes- 
bury. 

ETHELRED II. succeeded his half-brother, and was 
crowned at Kingston-upon-Thames, on April 14, 
979. In 982, bis palace, with great part of London, 
was destroyed by a great fire. England was ravag- 
ed by the Danes, who, in 999, received at one pay- 
ment about 16,000f. raised by a land-tax culed 
Danegelt. A general massacre of the Danes, on Nov. 
13, 1(X)2. Swein revenged his countrymen's deaths, 
1003, and did not quit the kingdom till Ethelred 
had paid him 36,0001. which he the year foUowine 
demanded as an annual tribute. In the spring of 
1008 the^ subdued great part of the kingdom. To 
stop their progress, it was agreed to pay the Danes 
48,000{. to quit the kingdom, 1012. In the space of 
twenty years they had 469,687^ sterling. Soon af- 
ter Swein entered the Humber again, when Ethel- 
red retired to the Isle of Wight, and sent his sons, 
with their mother Emma, into Normandy, to her 
brother, and Swein took possession of we whole 
kingdom, 1013. 

SWEIN was proclaimed king of England in 1013, and 
no person disputed his title. His first act. of sove- 
reignty was an insupportable tax, which. he did not 
live to see collected. He 'died Feb. 3, 1014, at 

- Tbetford. in Norfolk. 

CANUTE, his soUi was proclaimed Maroh^ 1014, and 
endeavoured to gain the affection of his English 
subjects, but without sucpess, retired to Denmark, 
and 

ETHELRED returned, at the invitation of his sab 
iects. Canute returned, 1015, soon after he left 
England, and landed at Sandwich. Ethelred retired 
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to the north, but by evading a battle with the Danes, 
he lost the affections of his sabiects, and retiring to 
LondoQ, be expired April 23, 1016. 

EIDMOND IRONSIDE, his son, was crowned at 
Kingston-upon^Tbames, April, 1016} but by a dis- 
agreement amons the nobility, Canute was. like wise 
crowned at Soutnampton. In June following, Ca- 
nute totally routed Edmund, at Assendon, iii Essex, 
who soon after met' Canute in the isle of Alderney, 
in the Severn, where a peace was concluded, and 
the kingdom divided between them. Edmund did 
not survive above a month after, being murdered 
at Oxford, Nov. 30, 1106, before he had reigned »' 
year, ^e left t%vo sons and two daughters ; from 
one of which daughters Jimes I. of England de- 
scended, and from him George iV. 

CANUTE was established 1017 j made an allianee 
with Normandy, and married Emma, Ethelred's wid- 
ow, 1018 J made a voyage to Denmark, attacked 
Norway, and took possession of the crown, 1028 j 
died at Shaftesbury, 1036, and was buried at Win- 
chester. 

HAROLD I. his son, began his reign, 1036 3 died, 
April 14, 1039; and was succeeded by his younger 
brother. 

HARDICANUTE, king of Denmark, who died at 
Lambeth, 1041 ; was buried at New Winchester, 
and succeeded by a son of queen Emma, by her first 
husba^ud, Ethelred II. 

EDWARD the Confessor, was born at Islip, in Oxford- 
shire, began his reign in the 40th year of his age. 
He was crowned at Winchester, 1042 3 married Edi- 
tha, daughter of Godwin, earl of Kent 1043 ; remitted 
the tax of Daoegelt, and was the first king of England 
that touched for the king^s evil, 1058; died Jan. 6, 
1066, aged 65 j was buried in Westminster-abbey, 
which he rebuilt, where his bones were enshrinea 
in gold set with jewels, 1206. Emma, his mother, 
died 1052. He was succeeded by 

HAROLD II. son of the earl of Kent, who began in 
1066 ; defeated bv his brother Tosti and the king of 
Norway, who haa invaded his dominions at Stam- 
ford, Sept. 25, 1066 ; but was killed by the PiFormana 
at Hastings, OcH 14 following. 
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80VE REIGNS FROM THE CONaUEST. 



jS£s;. \'"fsiiifm:i^\^ ^ '^- 



W.Conq. 
W. Rufua 
Hmiry.. 1 



1006 Oct. 14 
1087 Sept. 
1100 Aug. S 
1135 Dttc. 1 



Mlitrman Family. 
Bui 



aO 10 26160 
9 12 10^ 43 



35 3 29167 
IS 10 24.49 



lunt leap. 
Slain acci- 
dentally 



IVhsr* I 

Caen. 

WiochfMter. 
Reading. 
Feveraham 



Bonry ... 
RiAbard. 
John 
Benry . . 
Edward . 
Edward . 
Edward . 
Skhard. 



The Sar.on 
1154 <^ct. 25 34 



1189 Jal; 6 
1199 April 6 
1216 Oct. 19 
1272 Nov. 16 
1307 Jul^ 7 
1327 Jan. 25 



2 1377 June 21 22 



Line restored, 
8 11|55 



9 0'43 

6 13 50 
28 65 



Slain with 
an arrow, 



7 21 
6 18 
4 27 
3 8 



Deposed 4" 

murdered. 

Dcp<Jtmur. 



Fontevraalt. 

Fontevrault. 

Worceater. 

.Westmtoater 

WeslmiRster 

Gloucealer. 

Weatmiastcr 

Westminster 



The Family of Lancaster. 
Bonry . . 4|1399 Sept. 29|13 5 20|46, iCanterbory. 

Banry . . 5 1413 Mar. 20 9 5 11 331 Westminster 

Banry ..6|1422 Aug. 3l|38 6 4|49lDep.ymur.l Windsor. 

The Family of York. 
Edward. 411461 Blarch 4122 1 5,4l| (Windsor. 

Edward . 5 1483 April 9 2 13 l2 Smothered. Tower. 
Rkhard . 3 1483 June 22| 2 2 o|42ilir Battle. tLeiceat«r. 



Bury . . 7 
Bmry ..8 
Edward. 6 
a Mary 
^-Elisabeth 



The Families United. 



1485 Aug. 22}23 8 

1509 *^'^'- - - 

1547 

1553 

1558 



I April 22 
rJan. 28 
I Jnly 6 
5 Nor. 17 



52 
37 9 6^ 

5 8 
5 411 
44 4 7 



iWeatmJniiter 
Windsor. 
Westminster 
Wealminater 

iWestminater 



House of StnarU 
. . 1 1003 Mar. 94,22 3 58| 
. 1 1095 Mar. 27 93 10 
Obarlw .9 1649 Jan. 30 36 7 
JhiMt ..91085Feb. 6 4 7 
WaUbMa. 1689 Feb. 13 13 93 
Q,Aiw 1709 Blar. 8 l9 494 



48 Beheaded. 
54j 



67]Abdieated. Fftria. 



^ 



Weatminster 

Windsor. 

Weatmioeter 



Weatminster 
Weatminater 



ISwM of Chuipk, 
gwy . 1(I7M Aof. ,1|I9 10 I0 67| 
Qaorae • m\ii 

^ — 1 , 3 1: 

» . 4|ll 



Hl?87JttBe 1133 414 77 
ll78D06t. 9U50 3 5 89 
l lOBDJan. SllCrtfwned Joly l9, itSl 



IBaaoinar. 
fMtmiaatet 
fiadaor. 
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n. , 

EBUllfiNT AND REMARKABLE PERSONS WHO 
HAVE FLOURISHED IN BRITAIN. 

Abercrombt, sir Ralph, killed in Egypt, 1801. 
Addison, Jogeph, born 1672, died Jane 17, 1719. 
Akenside, Dr. Mark, born 1721, died June 23, 17791 
Alban, St. the first Enfflisb martyr, died 903. 
Anson, admiral, died 1762, aged 62. 
Arkwrigbt, sir Richard, inrentor of the spiaDinf jea* 

Dies, died Aug. 3, 1792. 
Arne, Michael, the musician, died 1785. 
Bacon, Roger, born 1214, died 1294. 
— : Francis, lord Verulam, sent to the tower, l(tS } 

died, April 9, 1626, aged 57. 
Becket, Thomas, chancellor to Henry II. 1167; made 

archbishop of Canterbury, 1162: mnrdered in the 

cathedral church at Canterbury, Dec. 29, 1170. 
Berkeley, bishop of Cloyne, died 1753, aged 73. 
Bernard, sir John, died 1764, aeed 80. 
Blackstone, Judge, bom 1723, died Feb. 14, 1780. 
Blair, Dr. Hpgh. died Dec. 27, 1800, aged 83. 
Blake, admiral, bora 1589, died 1657. 
Bolingbroke, lord, died 1751, a^ed 73. 
Bonlton, Matthew, the machinist, bom 1728^ died 

Sept. 1809. , 
Boyle; Robert^ the philosopher, died 1691, aged 66. 
Bruce, Robert, Scottish general and king, died 1380. 
Buckingham, duke of, killed at Portamoutli by FeltM-^ 

Aug. 23, 1628, aged 35. 
Banyan, John, born 1628, died 1688. 
Burke, Edmund, died July 8, 1797, aired 68. 
Btfrleigh, lord Exeter, 1560, died 1598. 
Burnet, bishop of Sarum, bom 1643, died 1715. 
Butler, Samuel, author of. Hudibras, born 1612, dUsd' 

1680. 
Camden, the historian, died Nov. 2, 1623, aged 7S. 
Cazton, William, the first printer in England, 14fM^ 

died 1491, aged 70. 
Cbaneer, Geoffiry, born 1328, died 1409. 
Chteheley, Heni7f archbishop of Canterbury, di«4 

Chmchill^ B«t. Cbvles, born 1731, died 1764. 
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Cltrendoii, Hyde, earl'of, bora 1612: bsnialMd Doe. 

12. 16^; died Dec. 7, 1674. 
Cluke, ReT. Dr. Samoel, bora 1676, died May 17. 

1729. 
Coke, lord chief iustice, born 1549, died 1634i. 
ConsieTe, William, bora 1672, died 17291 
Cook, captain James, the naTisator, born Oct. 27, 

1728} killed Feb. 14. 1779. 
Cornwallis, marquia K. G. born 1738, died in India. 

1806. 
Cowley, Abraham, born 1618, died 1667. 
Cowper, William,. poet, died 1800. 
> Cf anmer, archbishop of Canterbury, bora 1489. 

barat at Oxford, March 21, 1556. 
Cromwell, lord, beheaded July 28, 1540. 
Defoe, Daniel, political writer, died 1731. 
Drake, air Francis, born 1545 : set sail on hia Toy- 

age round the- world, 1577; died Jan 28, 1695. 
Dryden,-Jehn, born August 9, 1613, died May 1, 1700. 
CTelyn,' John, natural philosopher, bora 1629, died 

1706. 
Fairfax, sir Thomas, bora 1644, died 1671. 
Fielding, Henry, English writer, bora 1707, died 175i, 

aged 47. • 

Flamstead, John, astronomer, bora 1646, died 1719. 
FoAte, SamueL died Oct. 21, 17T7, aged 66. 
Fox, George, founder of the Quakers, died 1681. 
Garrick, David, born at ilereford, 1716, died Jan. 20 

1779. 
Gay, John, English poet, died 1732. 
Gibbs, James, architect, died 1754. 
Glorer, Richard, English writer, bora 1712, died 1786. 
Goldsmith, Oliver, born 1731, died April 4, 1774. 
Gray, Thomas, the poet, born 171b, died Jul/ 30, 

Greaham, sir Thomas, died 1680. 

Hale, sir Matthew, born 1609, died Dec. 25, 1676. 

Hampden, John, born 1694, killed in battle Jane 24, 

Holinshed, the historian, died 1580. 

fpme, John, born 1724, died Sept. 4, 1808. 
otapur, HeniT Peroy, killed July 22, 1403. 
Howard, Mr. tne philanthropist, bora about 17125. died 
Jan. 20, 1790. . -^««« 
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Howe^ loid Titeomit, slain in America, Joly 8, 1756^ 

ageaM. 
Hume, David, philoaopher and historian, born 1711. 

died Aug. 26, me. 

Hogarth, William, died 1765, aged 64. 

Johnson, Dr. Samuel, born Sept. 18, 1709, died. Dec. 

14y 1784, aged 78. 
Jones, Inigo, the celebrated architect, bom 1672, died 

1661. 
-^, sir William, died in Bengal, April 27, 1797, aged 

47. 
Knox, John, the reformer, born 1^06, died 1672. 
Latimer, bishop of Worce8ter,"bumt at Oxford, Oct. 

1655. 
Leland, John, the antiquarian, died 1552, aged 46. 
Lowth, Dr. Robert, bisnop of London, learned writer, 

died 1787. 
Lucius, the first Christian king of Britain, reigned 77 

years, founded the first church in London, at St 

Peter's, Cornhill, 179. 
LTdsate, John, the historian, lived in 1440. 
Macklio, Mr. Charles, the comedian, died July 11, 

1797, aged 97. 
Maitland; William, the historian, died 1767. 
Mallet, David, dramatic author, died 1765. 
Marlborough, John, duke of, died June 16, 1722, aged 

72. . 
Marvel, Andrew, the patriot, bom 1620, died 1G78. 
Maakelyne, Neville, English astronomer, died 1772. 
Maskelyne, Rev. Nevil, astronomer royal, bora Oct. 

6, 1782, died Feb. 9, 1811. 
Monk, general, bora 1608, died January 4, 1669-70. 
Monmouth, duke of, beheaded 1685, aged 35. 
Moore, sir John, killed in the battle of Coranfta, Jan. 

16,1809. 
More, sir Thomas, born 1480, beheaded Joly 6, 1635, 

aged 65. « 

MozartjWolfang Amadous, musical composer, bom 

Jan. 27, 1766; died Dec. 6, 1792. 
Murphy, Arthur, died June 18, 1805, aged 77. 
Nelson, adm. lord viscount, duke of Bronte, killed in 

battle in the glorious victory off Trafalgar, Oct. 21, 

1805, buried at the public expense, in St. Panl't ca- 
thedral, Jan. 10, 1806. 
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, fir Imm, bo» Dec 95, 164S, died MMk M, 

NofftkavberUad, Dudley, beheaded for atteB»iiaf^te 

put Lady Jane Grey on the English throne, iMS. 
Oldcasdc, Sir John, hanged and bvnt withoat l\Bai- 

pta-bar, 1418 ; the firat proteaUnt martyr. 
Onnond, dake of, impeached June 21, 171^3 retired 

to France August following : died in France, and 

was baried May 2S, 1749. 
Oeeian flourished as a poet in 900. 
Pallieer, Sir Hugh, died March 19, 1796, aged 75. 
Parif, Matthew, the historian, died 1259. 
Partridfe, John, the astrology, born 1644, died 1715. 
PerciTU, Spencer, prime minister of England, aaaas' 

sinated May II, 1812. 
PHt, William, earl of Chatham, died May II, 1770, 

aiged 70, and buried at the public eipenae in West- 

mineter Abbey, June 9, following. 
— "~, William, son of the foregoing, and prime minis- 
ter of England, died January 23, 1806. 
Plot, Dr. Robert, antiqu^ian and historical writer, 

bora 1641, died 1696. 
Pomfiet, RcT. Mr. the Poet, died young, 1709. 
Pope, Alexander, the poet, died 1744, aged56. 
Pretender, the old, born June 10, 1688, died 1776. 
— — — , the jonng, hie son, bora Not. 31, 1720, 

died January 31, 1/88, without nnsle issue. 
Prior, Matthew, died Sept. 18, 1721. aged 56. 
Ralei^, sir Walter, beheaded October 29, 1618> aged 

Randolph, Thoaaea, English historian, bora 1605) died 

IW*. 
Rapin, de Thoyraa, Eadieh historian, died Man 16, 

1725,^^64. . 
Riehardaon, Samnel, moral writer, died .I7€t, «^d 

Rnseel, lord William, beheaded July 21, 1683. 

R^TMlde, air Jeehaa, died Feb. 24, 1792, aped 6». 

Sacheverel, Rot. Dr. silenced, Mareh 29, ITlOLdi- 
edl723. ' ' r» 

teieioft, aichbishop of Canterbury, be» 1€J6 ; c<w». 
mitted «e the Tbwer. tried, end eequilied, 1688; • 
deprived, 1689; died Nor. 26, 1693, aged 77. 

Seldaa, John, bora 1584, died Oct. 30, I65i. 
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Sliakspeare, born 1664, died April 3, 1616. 

Sharp, Granville, one of the first who set on foot 

the inqairy into the African Slave Trade, died July 

8, 1813. ' 

Shenstone, William, Engliah poet and miscelUuieoiHi 

writer, died 1763. 
Sheridan, Richard Briesle?, bom Oct. 1761, died Jnly 

7,1816. 
Shovel, pir Cloadsley, lost on the Focki of SciUjr, Oet. 

*22, 1707. aged 66. 
Sidney, air Philip, born 1554, killed in battle Sept. 

22, 1586. 
— — , Algeron, beheaded Dee. 7, 1683. 
Smoilet, Dr. Tobias, the historian, died Sept. Vt, 

1771. 
Spelroao, sir Henry, the antiqaariaa, died 1641, ifltd 

Spencc, Thomas, political economiet, died Oet. 1814^ 
Spencer, the poet, bom 1510, died 1508. 
Steele, sir Richard, died September 1, 1729, aged 53. 
Stiilingileet, bishop of Worcester, died 1699. 
Temple, sir William, died Januaij, 1699, aoed 69. 
Thomson, James, died Aug. 27,1748, aged 46. 
Thurlow, lord, died Sept/ 12, 1806, aged 71. 
Tillouon, archbishop of Canterbury, died 1694, aged 

Tooke, John Home, born 1736, died March 18, 181S» 

Trenchard, John, born 1662, died 1723. 

Tyler, Wat, the rebel, killed, 1381. 

Vernon, admiral, died 1757, aeed73. 

Walker^ the Rev. Mr. defended Londonderry, 1689 ; 

alain at the battle of the Boyne, 1690. 
Wallace, sir William, eminent Scotck general, killed 

1304. . 

Waller, Edmund, English poet, died 1687, and 81. 
Walpole, sir Robert, earl of Oxford, bom 1674$ dM 

1745. 
Warwick,4brl of, the king-maker, defeated tod elilB 

^at the battle of Barnet, April 14. 1461. 
Watts, Dr. Isaac, bora 1673, died 1748. 
West, James, the antiquarian, died Jaly S^lTTSr 
WMtbr^ad; Samuel, died by hie •wn kiad^J«]ya^ 

1815. 
W^ckUSe, eppoe^d tk« pope's wprMM^, 13T7>^di« 

▼ot. II. lo 



ut 
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ed 1384 ; and 40 jeara after barnt for being a her- 
etic. 

Wilkes^ John, the patriot, died December SS, J797, 
ased 70. 

WiUiam, prince, son of Henry I. lost in his passage 
from Normandy, 1120. 

Williams, sir Charles Hanbary, English historian and 
poet, died 17^9. 

Wilson, Arthar, the historian, bom 1596, died 1652. 

Wolfe, general, killed before Quebec, September 13, 
I7b9, aged 3S. 

Wolsey, minister to Henry VIU. 1513, died Novem- 
ber 18, 15S0, aged 59. 

Woollet, William, the engraver, died May 23^ 1786, 
aged 50. 

WYcberly, Wiiliam, born 1640, died January 1, 1715- 

Wykeham, William of, eminent English prelate, tnsh* 

op of Winchester, died 1404. 
Yoang, Dr. Edward, died 1765. aged 81. 



in. 

BATTLES IN ENGLISH HISTOEY. 



Shropshire, when Caracta- 
cus was taken pri soger, 
51 aOer Christ. 

Stamford, in Liiicolnshire, 
the • first between the 
Britons and Saxons, in 
449. 

Hellston, in Cornwall, and 
in the Isle of Shepey, 
between Egbert and the 
Danes, 834. 

The Isle of Thanet, where 
the English were de- 
feated, and the Danes 
setUed, 854. 

Aeseiiden,where the Danes 
were defeated by Al- 
-•ndEthelred, 871. 



Wilton, where the English 
were defeated by die 
Danes, 872. 

Bury, between Effward 
the Elder, and his cous- 
in Ethel ward, 905. 

Maiden, beween Edward 
and the Danes, 918. 

Stamford, between Ed- 
ward, the Danes, and 
Scote, 923. ^ 

Widendane, between A- 
thelstan, the Irish, and 
Scots, 938. 

Asbden, between Canate 

' and Edmund, 1016. 

Battle-bridge, between 
HttoM If, aad flarfin- 
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ger^ Sept 25, 1066; 

Haatingv, where king Har- 
old was slain. Oct. 14, 
1066. 

Alnwick, 1092. 

Northallerton, Aug. 22, 
1138. 

Alnwick, 1174. 

Aacalon, Sept. 16, 1191. 

Vacoln, May 19, 1217. 

Lewes, Mar 14, 1264. 

ETesham, Ang. 5, 1265. 

Dunbar, April 27, 1296. 

Falkirk, Jaly 22, 1298. 

Bannockburn, June 25, 
1314} when the English 
were defeated. 

Hali&on-hill, near Ber- 
wick, when 20,200 of 
the Scots were slain Ju- 
ly 29, 1333. 

Creasy, Ang. 26, 1346. 

Darham, when David king 
of Scotland was taken 
prisoner, Oct. 17, 1346. 

NeriPs cross, in Durham, 
1347. 

Poictiers, when the king 
of France and his son 
were taken prisoners, 

- Sept. 19, 1356. 

Otterborn, between Hot- 
spur and oarl Douglas, 
July 31, 1388. 
' Shrewsbury, July 22, 1403. 
I Monmouth, March 1 1, and 
May 11, 1405. 

Agincourt, Oct. 25, 14l5. 
I Beauge, where the duke 
of Clarence and 1500 
t English were killed, A- 

pnr3, 1421. 
f PaUy, nndei'Joan of Arc, 
I June M>/ 14^- 



i St. Alban's, May 22, I4A5. 

Bloreheath, Sept. 22, 1469. 

Northampton, July 19^ 
14C0. 

Wakefield, Dec. 31, 1460. 

Towtou, March 29, 1461. 

St. Alban's, 1461. 

Mortimer's Cross, 1461 

Hexham, May 15, 1463. 

Banbury, July 26, 1469. 

Stamford, March J 3, 1470. 

Barnet, April 14, 1471. 

Tewkesbury, May 4, 147 J. 

Bosworth, Aug. 22, 1485. 

Stoke, June 6, 1487. 

Blackbeath, June 22, 1497. 

Flodden, Sept. 9, 1513, « 
when James Wi was kil- 
led, 

Solway, Nov. 24, 1542. 

Hopton-heath, March 19, 
1642. 

Worcester, Sept. 23, 1642. 

Edgehill,Oct.23,l64i2. 

Brentford, in 1642. 

Barham-moor, March 29. 
1643. 

Lansdown, July 5, 1643. 

Round-away-down, July 
13, 1643. 

Newbury, Sept. 20, 1643. 

Alresford, March 29, 1644. 

Cropedy-bridge, June 6. 

Marston-moor, July 2, 

1644. 
Newark, in 1644. 
Newbury, Oct. 27, 1644. 
Naseby, June, 1645. 
Alford, July % 1645. 
Kingston, in Sarrey, 1647. 
Worcester, Sept. 3, 1661. 
Sedgemoor, Aug. ^ 
Bothwell-bridge. 

1661 
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'ne, in Ireland, July 1, 



Fleam, July IS, 1690. 
Blenheim, Aug. 2, 1704. 
Ttrlemont, 1705. 
Ramiliee, WbiUanday, 

1706. 
AlmanzB, in Spain, 1707. 
Oadeimrd, June 30, 1708. 
Malplaquet,Sept. 11, 1709. 
Almanza, July 16, 1710. 
Denain, in 1712. 
Preston, Nov. IS, 1715. 
Damblain, Not. 13, 17 Id. 
Dettingen, Jnne 16, 1743. 
Fontenoy, April 30, 1745. 
Preaton-Pans, Sept. SI, 

1745. 
Falkirk, Jan. 17, 1746. 
Roucouz, April IS, 1746. 
Calloden, April 17, 1746. 
Fort du Queane, July 9, 

1756. 
Lake St. George, Sept. 8, 

1765. 
Calcutta, Jane. 1766, and 

in 1769. 
Plaaaey, Feb. 6. 1767. 
Minden,. Aug. 1769. 
Niagara, July 24, 1769. 
Qaebec, Sept 16, 1759. 
Leiington, near Boaton, 

April 19, 1776. 
Bunkers-hill, Jane 17, 1776 
IiOng-l8land,Aug.S7, 1776. 
White Plain8,Nov.30,1776 
Brandy- Wine Creek, Sep. 

13, 1777. 
Saratoga, Oct. 7, 1777. 
Gerraantown, Oct. 14,1777 
RlMdeMaod,Oct.l4, 1778 
CMUlett, Attg. 16, 1780. 
CMilldferdJKuA 16, ItSl. 
TorkT^wfl,Oet.29, 17dl. 



Seringapatam, 1791. 

Tournay, Maj 8, 1793. 

Valenciennes, May 23^ 
1793. 

Cambray, Aug. 9, 1793. 

Lincelles, Aug* 18* 17^. 

Dunkirk, Sept. 7, 1798. 

Quesnoy, Sept. 7, 1793. 

TouloD, Oct 1, 1793. 

Gateau, March 28, 1794. 

Landrecy, April 24, 1794. 

Cateau, April 26, 1794. 

Ostend. Mkj 6, 1794. 

Tournay, May 18, 1794. 

Mae8tricht,Sept 18, 1794. 

Nimegaen, Nov. 4, 1794. 

Quiberoo, Jely 21, 1796. 

KilcuUen, Ireland, May 
22, 1798, 

Naas, May 23, 1798, at 
Stratford upon Slaoey^ 
at BackestowD, May S6 i 
at Dunleven, Mar 26; 
at Tara^h, May 26; at 
Cariovir, May 27 ; at Mo- 
nasterevan, the same 
day J at Kildare, May 
28 : at Ballacanoe and 
at Newtonbory, June 1 ; 
at New Roes, Jane 6; 
at Antrim tlie same day 3 
at Acklow, June 9; at 
Ballynahiireb, June 13-, 
at Ovidstown, Jnae 19; 
at Ballynarush, Jane 20. 

Seringapatam,May 4,1792. 

Maida, July 6, 1806. 

Vimiera, Aug. 21, 1808. 

Comnna, Jan. 16, 1889. 

Oporto, May 11, 1808. 

Talavera de )« Reyoa, ^u- 
ly 27, 1809. 

Bosaco, Sept; 8V, 1810. 

Baroasa, M^b B, 1811. 
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Albaera, May 16, 1811. 
Baeao* Avres and Monte 

Vi^o, May 18, 1811. 
Ciodad Kodrigo, Sept. 25, 

1811. 
Svlamanca, July 22, 1812. 
Fort George, on the Ni- 

amra, May 27, 1 81 3. 
Boninston Heights, June 

6; 1813. 



Vittoria, June 21, IBIS. 
Pyrenees, July 28, 1813. 
St. Jean de L.uz, Nov. 10, 

1813. 
Black-rock, Dec. 30, 18)3. 
Toulouse, April 10, 1814. 
Chippeway, July 5, 18)4. 
BaUimore, Sept. 12, 1814. 
Ligny, June 16, 18)6. 
Waterloo, June 18, 181d. 



IV. 
SEA-FIGHTS, since the SpanUk Armada, 



BxTWsxH the Eosliah 
fleet and the Spaoiso ar- 
mada, 1588. 

Intlie Downs, with the 
Dutch, Jttoe 19, 1652. 

Again, Sept 28, Oct. 28, 
IJ^oT. 29, 1652. 

Off Portsmouth, when ad- 
miral Blake took 11 
Dutch men of war, and 
30 merchant ships, Feb. 
10,1653. 

Off the North Foreland, 
when th« Dutch lost 
20 men of war, June 2, 
1653. 

Oo the coast of Holland, 
when they lost 30 men of 
war, and admiral Tromp 
was killed, July S», 
1663. 

At the Canaries, when 
Blake destroyed the gal- 
leons, April, 1667. 

Off Harwick, when 18 pap- 
ital Dutch shi^ were 
.taken, and 14 destroyed, 
June 3, 1665. _ 



The earl of Sandwich took 
12 men of war and two 
East India ships, Sept. 
4, 1665. 

Agaiir, when the English 
lost nine and the Dutch 
15 ships, June 4, 1666. 

At Southwold-bsy, when 
the. earl of Sandwich 
was blown up, and the 
Dutch defeated by the 
Duke of York, May 28, 
1672. 

Off Beachy-head, when 
the English and Dutch 
were defeated by the 
French, June 30. 1690. 

Off La Hogue, when the 
French flee", was entire- 
ly defeated, and 21 large 
men of war destroyed. 
May 19, 1692. 

The Vigo fleet taken by 
the English and Dutch, 
Oct. n, 1702. 

Between the French and 
English, Aug. 94, 1704 

At Gibraltar, 



us 
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Frasen lost 5 men of 

war, Norember 5, 1704. 

French fleet destroyed by 
sir George Byoff. July 
31, 1718. ^ ^ ^ 

Off Tonlott, Feb. 9, 1744. 

Off Cue Finisterre, when 
the French fleet was ta- 
ken by admiral Anson, 
Mar 3, 1747. 

Off Ushant, when admiral 
Hawke took seven men 

^ of war of the French, 
Oct. 14, 1747. 

Off B^lleisle, when he 
took 14 sail of victual- 
- lera, July 14, 1756. 

French beaten off Cape 
Lagoa, by admiral Bos- 
cawen, Aug. 18, 1759. 

Off Qniberon Bay, when 
Hafgke defeated the 
French, Nov. 20, 1752. 

Off Uahant, a drawn bat- 
tie, between Keppel and 
Donrillien,July 17, 1778 

Near Cape St. Vincent, 
between admiral Rod- 

. ney and admiral Don 
Lagara, when the Utter 
waa defeated and taken 
priaoner, Jan. 8, 1780. 

Near Cadiz, when admi- 
ral Rodney defeated the 
Spaniards Jan. 16, 1780. 

Pogpper Bank, between ad- 
miral Parker and the 
Dutch, August 5, 1781. 

When admirw Rodney de- 
Ibated the French goinff 
to attack Jamaica, and 
totik five shipa of the 
flue, and admiral count 



I'The same day admiral 

' Hughes destroyed the 
fleet of France, under 
admiral Suffrein, in the 
East Indies. 

Lord Howe totally defeat- 
ed the French fleet, took 
six shi(M of war, and 
sunk several, June I, 
1794. 

The French fleet defeat- 
ed, and two abipe of war 
taken, by admiral Ho- 
tham, March 14. 1795. 

The French fleet defeat- 
ed by lord Brtdport, 
June 25, 1795, and three 
ships of war tuk«»n, neai 
L'Orient. 

The Dutch fleet under ad- 
miral Lucas, in SalBan- 
na Bay, Africa, consist- 

- ing of five men of war 
and several frigates, sar- 
rendered Aug. 19, 1796. 

The Spanish fleet defeated 
by sir J. Jarvis, and four 

* line of battle ships ta- 
ken, Feb. 14, 1797. 

The Dutch fleet was de- 
N feated* by admiral Dan- 
can, on the coast of Hol- 
land, where their two 
admirals and 15 ships 
of war were taken or d«- 
stroved,Oct. II, 1797. 

The French fleet of 17 
ships of war, totally de- 
feated, and nine of them 
taken, by sir Horatio 
Nelson, Aug. 1, 1798, 
near the Nile in Egypt 

The French, off the coast 
of Ireland, consiatiag of 
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nine ahipt, by sir- J. B. I 
Warren, Oct. 12, 1783, 
when he took five. 

The Dutch fleet in the 
Texel surrendered to 
admiral Mitchell, on bis 
taking the Helder, Aug. 
59, TO9. 

The Danish fleet of 28 
aaii, taken or destroyed 
by lord Nelson; off Co- 
penhagen, April 2, 1801. 

Between the French and 
English, in the Bay of 
Gibraltar: Hannibal, of 
74 guns, lost, July 5, 
1801. 



Sound, between Denmark 
and Sweden, passed by 
the English fleet, whrw 
Copenhagen was bom- 
barded, April 2, 1801. 

French and. Spanish fleets 
totally defeated off Cape 
Trafalgar, lord Nelson 
killed in the action, Oct.. 
21, 1805. 

French fleet taken by sir 
R. Stracban, Nov. 4, 
1805. 

French fleet defeated in 
(he West Indies, by sir 
T. Duckworth, Feb. 6, 
18CG. 



DATES OF IMPROVEMENTS AND INVEN- 
TIONS. 

Air-balloons introduced into England, and Mr. Lu^ 
nardi ascended from Moorfieldr, Sent. 15, 17S4; 
Blanchard and Dr. Jeffries went from Dover to Ca- 
lais, Jan. 7, 1785. • 

Apricots first planted in Kn gland, 1540. 

Archery introduced into England, before 440, 

Artichokes first planted in England, 1487. 

Asparagus first produced in Rngland, 1608. 

Baize manufacture first introduced into England at' 
Colchester, 1608.' 

Bj:SR.~-Ale invented, 1404, B. C. ; ale-booths sot up 
in England, 728, and laws passed for their regaH- 
tion. — Beer first introducea into England, 149z ; in 
Scotland, as early as 1482. By the statute of James 

' I. one full qaart of the best beer or ale was to be 
aold for one peony, and two quarts of small beer for 
one penny. In 1822 the duties on beer were 2,786,- 
' 5191. and on malt, 5,013,6972. 

Bells invented by FauUnus, bishop of Nola, in Canv^ 
pagnia, about 400» The first tuneable set in Eng- 
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land wei« hoajf up io Croylaod abbey, in Liocnln- 
•hire, 960 3 baptised in churches, 1030. 

Bible first traDsiaUf* into the Saioo Un;iaa^. 939*, 
into the English langusge, by Tindal and Corerdale, 
1634 J first translation by the kin;^s authority, 1536. 

Blankets first made in England, 13^U). 

Books \ a very large estate given for one on coamog 
raphy, by king Alfred ; were sold from 101. to 301. a 
piece, about 1400. 

Bows and arrows introduced, 1066. 

Bread first made with yeast about 1650. la the year 
1754 the quarteili loaf was sold for 4i2. ; three years 
afterlrards, in the year 1757, it rose to 10<2., and in 
March, 1800, to la. 5d,, when new bread was forbid- 
den, under the penalty of 5s. per. loaf^ if the baker 
sold it antii S4 hours old. * 

Bridge, the first stone one, in England, at Bow, near 
Stratford, 1087. 

BackSes invented about 1680. 

Calicos first made in Lancashise, in 1773. 

Candles, tallow, so great a luxury, that splinters of 
wood were nsed for lights 1 first began to be need, 
1290. No idea of wax candles, 1300. 

Cannon Invented, 1330: first used by the Enzlish, 
1346 ; first a«ed in England, 1445 j first made of iron 
In England, 1547 3 of brass. 1635. 

Cauliflowers first planted in England, 1703. 

Celery first introduced in K04. 

Chairs, sedan, first used in London, 1634. 

Cherry-trees first planted in Uritnia, 100 l>eforeChrist; 
brought from Flanders and planted in Kent, 15i0. 

Chimneys first introduced into bniidinga in England, 
1900, only in the kitchen, or large hall> smoky, 
»here the family sat round a large stove, tlie fun- 
nel of which passed throusb the ceiling, 1300. 

China made in England, at CTbelsea, in 1752; at Bow, 
in 1758: and in several parts of England, in 1760; 
by Mr. Wedgwood, 1762. 

Chocolate introduced into Europe, from Mexico, in 
ISStO, 

Cloth, coarse woollen, introduced into England, 1191 1 
first made at Kendal, 1390; medleys first made, 

'^ ' first used in EngUnd. 1580; an ad passed to 
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prevMit men riding in cotebes, as efeminate, in 
1601 : begsn to be comiifcon in London, f€05. 

Coeln diecoTered near NewcaiUe, 1234; tint dug at 
Newcastle by a charter granted the town by Henry 
ni.3 fint used, 1S80; diera, brewers, d&c. in the 
reign of Edward I. began t0 4i8e sea-coal for fire, in 
ISWy and he published a proclamation against it, 
1998, as a poblic nuisance. Imported from New- 
castle to London in 13S0; in general use in Lon-^ 
don, 1400. 

Cofltee first brooght into Enffland, in 1641. 

Cofibe-trees were conveyed from Mocha to Holland 
in 1616; and carried to the West Indies in the yenr 
1796 'y first cultivated at Surinam by the Dutch, 1718 ; 
- its culture encouraged in the plantattonii, 173'2. 

Coin first made round in England, in 1101; silver 
lMilf]|MDce and ffurthings were coined in the rei^n of 
John, and penee the largest current coin ; gold first 
coined in England, 1087 ; copper money used only 
in Scotland and Ireland, 1999; gold coined in Eng- 
land, 1345; groats and half 'groats the largest silver 
cma in &igland, 1531 ^ in 1347, a pound of silver 
was coined into 2S shillings, and in 1352, a pound 
was coined into 25 shillings ; in 1414, they were in- 
creased to thirty, shillings; and in 1600, a pound of 
silver was coined into 40 shillings. In 1630 they 
were extended to 62, which is the same now:, the 
money in Scotland, till now the same as in England, 
began to be debased, 1354 ; gold first coined in Ven- 
iee, 1346; ehiiiings first coined in England, 1068 ; 
erewBs and half-crowns first coined, 1551: copper 
money tntrodaced into France by Henry III. 1580 ; 
the first legal copper coin introduced, Which put an 
•Bti to private leaden tokens, universally practised, 
. especially in London, 1609 ; copper money intro- 
duced into England by James 1. 1620^ milling 6oin 
introdneed, 16^; halipenee and farthings first coin- 
ad by |ovemment, August 16, 1672|guineas were 
ibtmt eoined, 1673 ; silver coinage, I6d6i; broad pie- 
ees of gold called in by government, and coined in- 
to gttinees, 1738 ; five-shillings and three-penny 
piacee ia gold were issued in 1716 and 1761. Sore- 
leigne were first coined in 1820. 

C««r^oi, inocnlatidn by, as a securitt against s 
pox, iotrodaced by Dr.. Jenner^ 1800. 
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Creed, Lord's prayer, «Dd ten commandmeiite, first 
tranaUted into the Saion tongue, 746. 

Carrants first planted in Englaftd, 1633, 

Cider, called wine, made in Enelaod, 1284. 

Distaff spinning first introduced into England, IdOa 

England, so named by Egbert, 8*29; first divided into 
counties, tithings, and hundreds, 890 ; the first geo- 
graphical map of it, 1520. 

Fairs and markets first instituted in England by Alfred, 
about 886. The first fairs took their rise from 
wakes ; when the number of people then assembled 
brought together a variety of traders aoaually on 
these days.. From these holidays they were called 
ftrUtf or fairs. 

Fans, muffs, masks, and false hair, brou^t into £og< 
land from France, ld72. 

Figures in aritbmitic intr6dnced into England, in 1454. 

Fruits and flowers, iwndry sorts before unknown, 
brouriit into Engl ana in the reigns of Henry VII. 
aad YIII.- from about 1500 to 1578, as the musk and 
damask roses, and tulips ; several sorts of plum*tcees 
and currant-plants. 

Gardening introduced into England from the Nether- 
lands, from whence vesetables were imported, till 
1509 ; musk melons and apricots .cultivate^ in Eng- 
land ; the pale gooseberry, with salads, gardenr>roQts, 
cabbages, d&c. brought from Flanders, and hops from 
Artois, 1520, the damask rose brought here by Dr. 
Lineacre, {physician to Henry VIII. ; pippins 
brought to England by Leonard MasAU^ of Flum- 
•tead, in Sussex, 15z5 ; currants, or Coriothiaa 

Sapes, first planted in England, 1555; brought from 
e Isle of Zant, belonging to Venice ; the cnusk- 
rose, and several sorts of plums, from Italy, by lord 
Cromwell ; apricots brought here by Henry VIII.'s 
gardener: tamarisk plant from Germany, by Arch- 
bishop Grindal: at and about Norwich the Flem- 
ings first plantea flowers unknown in England, as 
gillyflowers, carnations^ the Provence rose, &x. 
1567; woad, originally from Thouiouse, in France; 
tulip roots first brought into England from Vienna, 
^ '/:«<?*' ^*°'' peas, and salads, now in common 
^ .^® ^^> introduced in London for lighting streets. 
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Gkws iotrodqced ioto Englaad by Benedict, ft monk, 
674 J glass-windows began to be used in private 
houses in England. 1180 ; glass first made in England 



into bottles and vessels, 1557; the first pi ato glass 
for lookiiu^-glasses and coach- windows made at Lam- 
beth, 1673} in Lancashire, 1773 ; window-glass first 



made in England, 1557. 

Grapes broaght to England, and planted firs^in 1552. 

Gkinpowder first made in England, 1418. 

Hats first made in London, 1510. 

HetDD and fiaz first planted in England, 1533. 

Heraldry bad its rise,^ 1100. 

Hops, first used in malt liquors in England, 1525. 

Horse-shoes introduced into general use in 800 ; first 
made of iron 481. 

Inoculation first tried on criminals, 17^1. 
^Iroa first cast in England', 1544. 

Knives first made in England, 15G3. 

Lamp for preventing explosion by fire-damp in coal- 
mines, invented in 18 id. 

liftoternsjnvented by king Alfred, 890. 

Leaden pipes for conveying water invented, 1236. 

Life>boaU invented, 1802. 

Linen first made in England, 1253. Table linen very 
•carce in England, 1386. 

Lithographic printing brought into England, 1801. 

Ma^lc lantern invented by Roger Bacon, 1252. 

Magnifying glasses invented by Roger Bacon, 1260. 

Mttlberry trees first planted in England, 1609. 

Muslins first ifaannfactured in England, in 1781. 

Nftvignble canal, the first in England, 1134. 

Navy -op England, at the time of the Spanish Ar- 
mada, was only 28 vessels, none larger than frigates. 
James I. increased 10 ships of 14OO tons, of 64 guns 
the larffest then ever built. The list of the royal 
navy oiEngland was, in the years . . 1808 and 1817 
Kin^s ships in ordinary .... 176 370 

in commission ...... 627 124 

b uilding at different places 66 36 

Total, C69 630 
Ifeedlea first mftde in England 1545. 
NXWSPAPSBS. — First published in England, by order 
of <|!EieeD Eliztibeth, nnd was entitled the English 
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' Mercury one of which i« remaining in the British 

Maseum, dated July 28, 1588. 
A private newspaper, called the Weekly Courant, was 

printed in Lonaon, in I62i. 
A newspaper was printed by Robert Barker, at New 

castle^ in 1639. — The Gazette was first published :it 

Ozi'ord, Auff. 22, 1642. 
After the revolution, the first daily paper was called the 

Orange Intelligencer, and from that time to \G62, 

there were 26 newspapers. 
In 1709, there were 18 weekly and one daily paper, 

the London Courant. - 
la 1795, there were 38 published in London, 72 in 

the country, 13 in Scotland, and 35 in Ireland ; in 

all, 168 papers. 
In 1809, there were 63 published in London, 93 

in the country, 24 in Scotland, and 37 in Ireland; 

making a total of 217 newspaper^ in the United- 

Kingdom. 
New-alyle introdnced into England, 1762. 
Paper, the manufacture of, introduced into Ejig^andet 

Dartford, in Kent, 1588 ; scarcely any but brown pa« 

per made in England till 1690; white paper first 

made in England, 1690. 
Parish registers first introduced by lord CroraweH's 

order, 1538. 
Park, the first in England, made by Henry I. at Wood- 
stock, 1123. 
Penny-post set up in London ana suburbs, by one Mor- 

ray, an upholsterer, 1681. 
Pins were nrst used in England l^ Catharine Howard, , 

queen of Henry VII r. | 

Port-holes in ships of war introduced, 1545. i 

Posts, regular, established between London and most -1 

towns of England, Scotland, Ireland', &c., I6S& 
pMi-borses and stages established, 1483. 
Post-offices first established in England, 1581 ; and 

made general in England, 1656 ; and, in Scotland 

1695. — Increased as follows : 



1644 it yielded £5,000 

1664 21,900 

1697 90,605 

1714 146,227 

1744 236,495 



1764 it yielded £432,048 

1791 481,880 

1807 1,670,483 

1815 2.340,619 

1822 1,9«,806 
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The first mail conveyed by stage-coaches began Auff. 
2,1785. 

Potatoes first broaght to England from America, by 
Hawkins, in 1563 : introduced into Ireland by sir 
Walter Raleigh, in 1586. 

Printing brought into Englimd by William Cuton, a 
mercer of London, 14? I, who had a press in West- 
minster abbey till 1494. 

Roads in England first repaired by act of Parliament, 
1524. 

Sail-cloth first made in England, 1590. 

Saltpetre first made in England, 1625. 

Scenes first introduced into theatres, 1533. 

Shillings first coined in England, 1505. 

Ship. — The first double-decked one built in England, 
was of 1000 tons burden, by order of Henry VIL, 
1509; it was called the Great Harry, an'd cost 
14,0001. } before this, 24-gun ships were the largest 
in our navy, and these had no port-holes, the guns 
being on the upper decks only. 

Shoes, of the present fashion, first worn in England, 
1683. 

Side-saddles first used in England, 1380. 

Silk manufactured in England, 1604. — First worn by 
the English clergy, 15^. — Broad -silk manui'acture 
from raw silk introduced into England, 16^. — 
Lombe's fjimous silk-throwing machine erected at 
Derby, 1719. 

Soap first made at London and Bristol, 1524. 

Steam-boat established between Norwich and Yar- 
mouth, Nov. 1813. — ^Steam-boat capable of convey- 
~ ing 300 persons, commenced its passage between 
Limehouse and Graveseud, Feb. 1815. 

Stereotype printing invented by William Ged, a gold- 
smith of Edinburgh, 1735. 

Sttrraps first used in the sixth century. 

Stone buildinss first introduced into England, 674. 

9aiiday-scho«M first established in Yorkshire » 1784; 
became general in England and Scotland, in 1789. 

Tea» coffee, and cbpcolate, first mentioned in tht stat- 
ute books, 1660. 

11»«Bd first made at Paisley, in Scftttaad, ia 17S1 

Tiles first osed in England, 1^. 

Tolmcco first broaght into England, 108S. 
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Towers, bigb, first erected to charcbes; in 1000. 

Turkeys came into England, 16^. 

Watches first brought to England from Germany, 1577. 

Water first conveyed to London, by leaden pipes, 
1237. 

Wearers, two, from Brabant, settled at York, 1331. 

Weavers, diers, cloth-drapers, linen-makers, silk- 
throwsters, d&c. Flemish, settled at Canterbarr, 
Norwich, Sandwich, Colchester, Maidstone, South- 
ampton, 4lc, on account of the duke of Alva's per- 
secution, 1667. 

Weights and measures fixed to a standard in England, 
1267. 

Wine first made in England, ] 1^. 

Woollen-cloth first made in England in 1331 : medley- 
cloths first made, 1614 ; first died and oressed in 
England, in 1611. 

Workers, cloth, 7Q families of, from the Netherlands, 
settled in England, by Edward III.'s invitation, 
1330. 



VL 

DISCOVERIES AND SETTLING OF BRITISH 
COLONIES. 



America, North, first dis- 
covered by Sebastian 
Cabot, 1497: settled, in 
1610. 

Anguilla, in the Carib- 
bees, first planted, 1660. 

Antigua settled, 1632. 

Bafiin's Bay discovered, 
1622. 

Bahama isles taken pos- 
session of, 1718. 

Barbadoes discovered and 
planted, 1614. 

Barbuda planted, 1628. 

Bengal conquered, 1758. 

Bermuda isles settled, 
1612. 



Boston, in New-England. 

built, 1630. 
Botany Bay settlement, 

1787. 
Caledonia, in America, 

settled, 4699. 
Canada taken by England, 

1769. 
Cape Breton taken and 

kept 1768. 
Cape of Good Hope tak- 
en, 1798. 
Carolina planted, 1629. 
Ceylon taken, 1804. ' 
Christopher^s, St. settled, 

1626. 
Georgia erected, 1739. . 
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Helegoland taken, 1808. 

Helena, St. settletl, 1651. 

Hudson's Bay discovered, 
1607. 

Jamaica conquered, 1656. 

Maryland province plant- 
ed, 1633. 

Montserrat planted by 
England, loiSS. 

Nevis planted 6y England, 
1628. 

New - England planted, 
1620. 

Newfoundland discover- 



ed, 1497, settied, 1614 
I New-Jersey, in America^ 
planted, 1637. 

New- York settled, 1664. 

Nova-Scotia settled, 1622. 

Pennsylvania cbarta for 
planting, 1680. 

Sierra Leone coast set- 
tled, 1790. 

Surinam planted by Eng- 
land, 1640. 

Tobago conquered, 1781. 

Virginia, settlement of, 
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